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SPAIN AS FOUND. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


SPANISH COSTUMES. 


E propose in two short articles to 

take our readers through Spain, and 
introduce to their notice as many places of 
interest as our limits will permit. We had 
unusual facilities for sight-seeing during 
this journey, — upon the details of which we 
will not dwell, — and our business took us 
in various directions throughout the length 
and breadth of the kingdom, and thus, Joco 
@ poco, we gathered a store of information 
of the Hesperian Peninsula, which will 
bear relating. We left Bordeaux in a cado- 
tier, which, though very well found in all 
necessaries and some luxuries to make our 
passage agreeable, was a slow sailer. Con- 
sequently we were, owing partly to adverse 
winds, tossed about for two nights in the 
southeastern corner of the Bay of Biscay. 
But early in the morning after the last of 
these impatiently passed nights, the wind 
changed and we ran almost before it for the 
coast of the Spanish province of Biscay 
(Viscaya), and at noon were off the bar of 
the Nervion. Under the direction of a pi- 


25 


lot we sailed into the river, and after com- 
plying with the required formalities at Por- 
tugalete, continued our upward course in 
the narrow, extremely torturous stream to 
Bilbas (very frequently and erroneously ° 
written and pronounced by English-speak- 
ing people, Bilboa) six miles farther up the 
river. e went alongside and made fast to 
the handsome quay on the right bank, just 
beyond the first bend below the first bridge 
reached from seaward. 

The river divides the old town from the 
new, and is spanned by two suspension 
bridges in addition to an old stone struct- 
ure of three arches which was built in the 
fourteenth century. The quay alongside of 
which the vessels were placed is a hand- 
some as well as substantial stone embank- 
ment along which the finest promenade of 
the city extends. All along this thorough- 
fare, a row of well-built warehouses of 
from two to five stories face the river. 
This is the chief port from which Spanish 
wool is shipped, and renders it a place of 
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considerable importance. We had suffi- 
cient time here to visit some of the con- 
vents and monasteries, which call for no 
special notice, but are numerous. The ca- 
thedral is a fine building, and the city has 
an excellent and well-appointed hospital. 
The public slaughter-house deserves a pass- 
ing notice on account of its scrupulous 
cleanliness and its sanitary arrangements. 
There are about two hundred commercial 
houses here, among which there are several 
German, Bohemian, and Irish. One would 
never know from the speech of the people 
that he was on Spanish soil. He seldom 
hears that language on the street, but 
everywhere the people speak Euscarra, the 
tongue of the Basque population of whom 
Biscay is the seat. One cannot but notice 
the frank, lively, and sociable disposition 
of these simple-minded people, their fair 
complexions, and handsome The 
women would be beautiful, but they do al- 
most all of the heavy porterage, and they 
bear the usual evidence of excessive labor. 

Concluding our business in the capital of 
the Basques, we prepared for our journey 
‘southward by securing places in the dili- 
gence for Ordufia. Taking our departure 
early in the morning we started in the cum- 
bersome vehicle, and continued for a couple 
of hours after emerging from the city on a 
tolerably straight but otherwise wretched 
road. ‘We followed the mean direction of 
the river, which, on account of its windings, 
we crossed several times by means of rude 
bridges. The temperature of the inside of 
the coach was uncomfortable, and the al- 
most continual habit which some of our 
fellow-passengers had of scratching them- 
selves made a creeping sensation extend 
from our crown to our instep. Hence, we 
clambered up to the roof of our convey- 
ance, and when comfortably seated thereon 
felt thankful that the heat of the interior 
and energetic manipulations of some of the 
‘inside passengers upon themselves had 
driven us out in the fresh air. For we 
were going at a fair pace, the conditions of 
the road considered, in a beautiful mountain 
.valley. Here we followed the course of the 
river on its right bank, for it is through 
this valley that the Nervion flows. e 
were at noon out of Biscay, and had en- 
tered the province of Alava. The moun- 
tains on both sides of the river confined us 
to its valley while its windings lengthened 
our journey. At length Ordufia was reached 
on the bank of the river. The aspect of 
this well-built town in this elevated position 
is charming ; and one cannot but gaze with 
interest at all it contains within its Moorish 
walls flanked by strong towers. Its hospital 
is excellent, and much resorted to by the 
sick on account of the great salubrity of its 
situation, It is a busy place; it has an ex- 


tensive trade with Bilbas, and contains the 
custom-house through which goods entering 
Castile from the north pass. It has a de 
cided Moorish aspect, and the interior dec- 
orations of some of the old buildings sus- 
tain the reputation of the people who once 
ruled over a great portion of Spain for pro- 
ficiency in the arts of building and decorat- 
ing. 

Our stay here was short. It was neces- 
sary to proceed with despatch; and we has- 
tened without the opportunity we desired of 
observing the places we passed through. 
We went to Victoria by diligence, thence 
by rail to Madrid, where we passed one 
night, and could learn nothing of the city. 
We returned afterward, however, and in our 
next the reader will have the benefit of our 
experience. Then by rail and diligence we 
hastened to Granada, the city which the 
Moors regret so much, regard as a terres- 
trial paradise, and for the recovery of which 
they still offer up prayers to God every 
Friday. The roads to this city are in very 
poor repair, and during rainy weather prac- 
tically impassable. Hence, Granada is for 
a portion of the year almost isolated from 
the rest of the world. The diligence which 
conveyed us nearly capsized several times ; 
and, when we reached the former Moorish 
capital, nothing short of the unmixed grati- 
fication we experienced as we entered the 
city, with the consciousness of having suf- 
ficient time at our disposal to examine near- 
ly every object of interest i contained, 
could compensate for the discomfort of our 
approach to this noted place. 

his famous city is situated on the Xenil 
at the influx of the Darro. Its Moorish 
name is Karfiattah, “the city of strangers,” 
composed according to Casiri, Bib. Ese, ii, 
247, of the Arabic Kar, the same as the 
Celtic caer or cahir, “an eminence” or 
what is built on it, and maftah, “a pilgrim” 
or “stranger.” Others consider it the 
name of a local goddess. At the Moorish 
invasion one of Tauk’s generals gave Kar- 
fiattah or Granada to the Jews, whence it 
was called Karfiattah-al-Yarhood. It occu- 
pies the site of the modern Torres Bernejas, 
and ranged above the Campo del Principe, 
and is quite distinct from Illiberis, which in 
Basque means “ new city,” with which it has 
often been erroneously confounded. Illibe- 
ris was built on the Sierra Elvira. Grana- 
da stands partly on level ground near the 
river at an elevation of two thousand four 
hundred and forty-five feet above the sea, 
and on the slopes of two adjacent 
hills. It is divided into four quarters, — 
the city proper, the cin fanxbourg, 
and the Antoquerusla 

The city proper is surrounded by 
walls, by towers now in ruins. 
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Alhambra and the Albaycin have separate 
walls and ramparts, but the Antequeruela is 
quite open. On the summit of the Alham- 
bra Hill stand the magnificent remains of 
the regal palace, which attest the perfection 
of art among the Moors as well as the 
splendor of their princes during their palmy 
days in the peninsula. 

The Albaycin occupies the other hill, the 
Antequeruela is the residence of the working 
classes, the town proper occupies the space 
between the two hills, and extends into the 
plains. The streets are generally narrow 
and tortuous, but the houses are built well, 
and their oriental structure and antiquity 
render them obje¢ts of great interest. 
There are several handsome squares and a 


number of public fountains in the town, 
Though the principal artraction in the 
place is the Atham ra, there are several 
other edifices worthy of a passing notice. 
The cathedral, though an irregular and 
heavy building, is profusely ornamented 
with jasper and colored marble. It is sur- 
mounted with a dome resting on twelve 
arches upheld by as many pilasters, beneath 
which stands its richly decorated high altar. 
In the adjoining royal chapel are numerous 
fine monuments, among which are those of 
their “Catholic majesties,” Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The church of Nuestra Sefiora 
de las Angastias has a splendid high altar and 
two magnificent towers. 

The church of San José is an elegant 


THE CITY OF BILBAS. 


modern edifice built on the site of a very 
ancient one, of which the tower still stands. 
Among the other public buildings may be 
mentioned the unfinished palace of the Em- 
peror Charles ; the monastery of San Geré- 
nimo, founded by the famous Gonzalo de 
Cordova, whose remains were deposited in 
a splendid mausoleum in its church; the 
old Carthusian convent, situated on an emi- 
nence in the suburbs, and adorned with 
paintings by Murillo, Morales, and Cano; 
the Generalife, a Moorish palace surround- 
ed with gardens and fountains; the episco- 


os palace; the university; and the general 


spital. 
he manufactures are unimportant, and 
consist chiefly of silk and coarse woollen 
stuffs, hats, and paper. It has also a royal 
manufactory of saltpetre and gunpowder, 


The trade of the city is insignificant, and 
carried on entirely in the weekly markets, 
which are lively and well attended. 

Granada was founded by the Moors in the 
tenth century, and at first belonged to the 
Kingdom of Cordova. In 1235 of the 
Christian era, it became the capital of the 
new Kingdom of Granada, and rose to al- 
most unparalleled splendor. Its population 
at this time is said to have amounted to 
five hundred thousand. In 1491, when it 
had become the last stronghold of the 
Moors in Spain, it mustered the extraordi- 
nary number of sixty thousand men to de- 
fend it against the Christian forces of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. The besiegers after 
deeds valor on both sides 
gained possession of the city, Janu 2, 
1492, when the banner of Castile floated 
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over the towers of the Alhambra. The Moors 
still continued to constitute the great body 
of the inhabitants till 1610, when they were 
expelled from all parts of Spain; and in no 

t of the kingdom was this severe and 
impolitic proceeding more keenly felt than 
in Granada, which has never recovered from 
its effects. The population of this city is 
about seventy thousand. 

But we cannot leave this interesting lo- 
cality without an extended notice of its 
chief object of interest, the Alhambra. We 
have purposely delayed it to the last; and 
by way of introduction we beg to say for the 
information of such, if there be any among 
our numerous readers as may not already 
know it, that this ancient fortress and resi- 
dence of the Moorish monarchs of Granada 
derives its name from the color of the ma- 
terials with which it was originally built, 
Alhambra signifying a red house. As we 
approached, it appeared to us a huge heap of 
as ugly buildings as we had ever seen, all huc- 
dled together, seemingly, without the least 
intention of forming one habitation out of 
them, The walls are entirely unorna- 
mented, all of — or pisé, a mixture of 
fine gravel and clay formed into huge bricks 
and sun-dried. And yet this unsightly heap 
of red buildings was the residence of the 
Moorish kings of Granada, and is indis- 
putably the most curious place within that 
exists in Spain, perhaps in the world. In 
many countries may be seen excellent mod- 
ern as well as ancient architecture, both en- 


tire and in ruins, but nothing to be met 
with anywhere else can convey an idea of 
this edifice, except the decorations of an 
opera or the tales of the genii. 

We passed round the angle of the em- 
peror’s palace, and were admitted at a plain 
door, void of a!] ornamentation, in a corner. 
We stepped over the threshold, and were 
amazed to find ourselves suddenly transport- 
ed, as it were, into fairy land. The first 
place we were conducted to was the court 
called the communa or del mesucar, that is, 
common baths, an oblong of one hundred 
and sixty-five by twenty-five feet, with a 
deep basin of clear water in the middle, to 
the bottom of which two flights of marble 
steps lead, while on each side there is a 
parterre of flowers and a row of orange 
trees. A peristyle, paved with marble, runs 
round the court: the arches bear on very 
slight pillars, in proportions and styles ait. 
ferent from all the regular orders of architec- 
ture. The ceiling and walls are incrustated 
with fretwork in stucco so minute and in- 
tricate that the most patient draughtsman 
would find it difficult to follow it unless he 
made himself master of the general plan. 
This would facilitate the operation very 
much; for all this work is frequently and 
regularly repeated at certain distances, and 


has been executed by means of square 
moulds applied successively and the parts 
joined together with the utmost nicety. In 
every division are Arabic sentences of dif- 
ferent lengths, most of them expressive of 
these meanings :— 

“There is no conqueror but God,” or 
“ Obedience and honor to our Lord Abouab- 
doulah.” 

The ceilings are gilt or painted, and time 
has caused no diminution in the freshness 
of their colors, though constantly exposed 
to the air. The lower part of the walls is 
mosaic disposed in fantastic knots and fes- 
toons. This novel work, so exquisitely 
finished, and so different from all we had 
ever seen, afforded us the most agreeable 
sensation while one treaded this magic 
eae The nee at the end are more 
ike grotto work than anything else to which 
they can be compared. That on the right 
opens into an octagon vault, under the em- 
peror’s palace, and forms a perfect whis- 
pering gallery, intended to be a means of com- 
munication between the offices of oth . 
houses : at its north end is the most magni- 
ficent hall of the palace, Sa/a de Gomares, 
intended for the court receptions, and 
giving audience to ambassadors. It is the 
argest apartment we ever entered, and in 
our estimation at the time we judged it to 
be a square of from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty with a height of from 
fifty to sixty feet. We were within the 
mark, for Dr. Traill found it to be “a 


square of four hundred and fifty-six with a 
height of between fifty and sixty feet.” The 
walls are exquisitely ornamented with costly 
fretwork of stucco enriched with gilding; 
and, to the height of six feet from the floor, 
they are covered with glazed porcelain tiles. 
We returned to a communa, and, crossing 
over to a door almost directly opposite the 
one by which we entered, we passed pe pm 
into the corte de los leones, or “ court of the 
lions,” which is an oblong one hundred feet 
in length and fifty in breadth, environed 
with a colonnade seven feet broad on the 
sides and ten at the end, Two poticos or 
cabinets, about fifteen feet square, project 
into the court at the two extremities. The 
square is paved with colored tiles, the col- 
onnade with white marble. The walls are 
covered five feet up from the ground with 
blue and yellow tiles disposed chequerwise. 
Above and below 1s a border of small es- 
cutcheons enameled in blue and gold, with 
an Arabic motto on a bend signifying 
“ No conqueror but God.” The columns that * 
support the roof and gallery are of white 
marble, very slender and fantastically adorn- 
ed. They are nine feet high including the 
base and capital, and eight inches and a 
half in diameter. They are very irreguiarly 
placed, sometimes singly, at others in groups 
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of three, but more frequently two together. 
The width of the horse-shoe arches above 
them is four feet, two inches for the large 
ones, and three for the smailer. The ceil 
ing of the portico is finished in a much finer 
and more complicated manner than that of 
the communa, and the stucco is laid on the 
wail with inimitable delicacy : on the ceiling 
it is so artfully frosted and handled as to 
exceed belief. The capitals are of various 
designs, though each is. repeated several 
times in the circumference of the court; 
but no attention has been paid to placing 
them regularly or opposite to cach other. 
Not the smallest representation of animal 
life can be found among the varieties of 
foliages, grotesques, and strange ornaments. 


ward parts smooth, their hind parts rough, 
which bear upon their backs a polygonal 
basin, fifteen and one-half fect in diameter, 
out of which rises a smaller one; and, while 
the pipes were kept in good order, a great 
volume of water was thrown up which fell 
back into the basins, passed through the 
lions, and issued out of their mouths into a 
reservoir, when it communicated by channels 
with the jets d’eau in the apartments. This 
fountain is of white marble, embellished with 
many festoons and Arabic distiches. 

_ Passing along the colonnade on the south 
side we came to a circular room which had 
been occupied by the men for drinking 
coffee, and so forth. A fountain in the mid- 
dle refreshed the apartment in summer. 
The form of this hall, the elegance of its 


About each arch is a square of Arabesques, 
surrounded with a rim of characters general- 
ly consisting of quotations from the Koran. 

ver the pillars is another square of ex- 
quisite filigree work. Higher up is a wooden 
rim or kind of cornice as much enriched 
with carving as the stucco that covers the 
part underneath. Over this projects a roof 
of red tiles, the only thing that disfigures 
this beautiful square. This ugly covering 
is a modern addition made by a late prime 
minister, who a few years ago gave the Al- 
hambra a thorough repair. In Moorish 
times the building was covered with large 
painted and glazed tiles, of which a few are 
still to be seen. In the centre of the court 
are twelve ill-made marble lions, their for- 


cupola, the cheerful distribution of light 
from above, and the exquisite manner in 
which the stucco is designed, painted, and 
finished, exceed all power of description. 
Everything in it inspires the most pleasing, 
voluptuous ideas ; yet in this sweet retreat, it 
is said that Abouabdoulah assembled the 
Abencerrages, and caused their heads to be 
struck off into the fountain. Continuing on 
our wa!k around we reached next a couple 
of rooms at the head of the court, which 
are supposed to have been tribunals or au- 
dience chambers. Opposite to the Sala 
de los Abencerrages is the entrance into 
the torre de las dos het manas, or the tower 
of the two sisters, so named from two very 
beautiful pieces of marble, laid as flags in 
the pavement. This gate exceeds all the 
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others in profusion of ornaments, and in 
the beauty of the prospect it affords through 
a range of apartments, where a multitude 
of arches terminate in a large window open 
to the country. In a gleam of sunshine, 
the variety of tints and light thrown upon 
this enfilade are uncommonly rich. he 
first hall is the concert-room where the 
women sat: the musicians played above in 
four balconies. In the middle is a jet d'eau. 
The marble pavement is equal to the finest 
existing, for the size of the flags and the 
evenness of the color. The two sisters, 
which give name to the room, are slabs that 
measure fifteen feet by seven and a half, 
without a flaw or stain. The walls up toa 
certain height are mosaic, and above are 
divided into very neat compartments of 
stucco, ail of one design, which is also fol- 
lowed in many of the adjacent halls and 

leries. The ceiling is a fretted cove. 

© preserve this vaulted roof as well as 
some of the other cupolas, the outward walls 
of the towers are raised ten feet above the 
top of the dome, and support another roof 
over all, by which means all danger of dam- 
age from wet weather or excessive heat and 
cold is effectually averted. 

From this hall we passed round the little 
myrtle garden of Lindaraxa, and entered 
an additional building made to the east end 

Charles V. The rooms are small and 
low. His favorite motto, “ Plus outre,” is 
on every beam. This leads to a little tower 
projecting from the line of the north wall, 
called e/ trocador, or the dressing-room of 
the sultana, It is a small square cabinet, 
in the middle of an open gallery, from 
which it receives light by a door and three 
windows. The look-out is charming. There 
is in one corner a large marble flag, drilled 
full of holes, through which the smoke of per- 
fumes ascended from furnaces below: and 
here it is presumed the Moorish queen was 
wont to sit to perfume herself. The emper- 
or caused this pretty room to be painted 
with representations of his wars, and a 
great variety of grotesques, which appear 
to be copies, or, at least, imitations, of those 
in the loggie of the Vatican. We passed 
hence through a long passage to the hall of 
the ambassadors, which is magnificently 
decorated with innumerable varieties of mo- 
saics, and the mottos of all the kings of 
Granada. This long, narrow ante-chamber 
opens into the communa on the left hand, 
and on the right into the great audience 
hall in the tower of Comares, a noble apart- 
ment, thirty-six feet square, thirty-six feet 
high up to the cornice, and eighteen thence 
to the centre of the cupola. The walls on 
three sides are fifteen feet thick, on the 
other nine, and the lower range of windows 
is thirteen feet high. The whole wall is 
inlaid with mosaic of many colors, disposed 


in intricate knots, stars, and other figures, 
In every part various Arabic sentences are 
repeated, 

This ended our tour of the upper apart- 
ments, which are upon a level with the of. 
fices of the new adios and we descended 
to the lower floor, which consists of bed- 
chambers and summer rooms. The back 
stairs and passages that facilitated inter- 
course between them are without number, 
The most remarkable of these apartments 
is the king’s bed-chamber, which communi- 
cated by means of a gallery with the upper 
story. The beds were fee in two al- 
coves — a raised pavement of blue and 
white tiles; but as it was repaired by Phil- 
lip V., who passed some time here, its for- 
mer appearance can only be conjectured. 
A fountain played in the middle to refresh 
the apartment in warm weather. Behind 
the alcoves small doors open into the royal 
baths. These consist of one smali closet 
with marble cisterns for washing children, 
two rooms for grown-up persons, and vaults 
for boilers and furnaces that supplied the 
baths with water, and the stoves with va- 
pors. The troughs were formed of large 
slabs of white marble, the walls were beau- 
tifully adorned with parti-covered earthern 
ware, and light is admitted by holes in the 
— ceiling. 

ere is near a whisperin } 

and a kind of labyric.th said to been 
made for the diversion of the women and 
children. One of the passages is fenced 
off with a strong iron gate, and called the 
prison of the sultana, but it seems more 
robable that it was put up to prevent any- 

y from climbing into the divsion allotted 
to the women. Under the council-room 
there is a long slip called the king’s study, 
and adjoining it are several vaults, said to 
be the burial-place of the royal family. In 
1574, four sepulchres were opened; but, as 
they contained nothing but bones and ashes, 
they were immediately re-closed. 

This finished our tour through this fa- 
mous palace, and we hope we have suc- 
ceeded in so describing it as to enable the 
reader to from a tolerably clear conception 
of the manner in which everything was 
planned and calculated for rendering this 
palace the most voluptuous of all retire- 
ments. What plentiful supplies of water 
were brought to refresh it in the warm 
months of summer! what a free circulation 
of air was contrived by the judicious disposi- 
tion of doors and windows ! what shady gar- 
dens of aromatic trees! what noble views 
over the beautiful hills and fertile plains! 
“ Alhambram,” said the Italian, Peter Mar- 
tyr, when he entered it in the train of the 

othic conquerors, “proh dit immor tales 
gualem regiam/! unicum in orbe terrarum 
crede!” 


Spain as Found. 


From Granada we proceeded by diligence 
to Malaga. Our fellow-passengers were or- 
dinary people such as one meets every day ; 
and the ride would have been monotonous 
kad one not been kept by the bad condition 
of the road in constant fear of upsetting. 
But we reached Malaga without accident, 
and in less than one day concluded our 
business in this part. e continued ina 
small steamer up the coast to Valencia; 
whence we went by rail to San Felipe, 
where we spent four days with a genial and 
hospitable host who was an extensive culti- 
vator of the olive. He owned large gardens 


near Oliveras, and thither we went the sec- 
ond morning of our stay. The ride — twen- 
ty-four miles — was over a good road, and 
enjoyable. The scenery was beautiful, and 
the air was filled with the delicate odors of 
the aromatic trees of the numerous gardens 
we passed on either side. 

After the expiration of nearly three hours 
we caught a glimpse of the sea and several 
hills studded with buildings. This was 
Oliveras amphitheatrically 
picturesque er-‘nences. 


ilt on these 
e reached this 


place, and alighted at a neat-looking house 
where our host’s gardener received us. 


THE COURT OF LIONS, ALHAMBRA, 


After refreshing ourselves, we visited the 
olive gardens, and were surprised to find 
the average height of the trees to be full 
thirty-five feet. They were heavily laden 
with fruit, and their gnarled trunks were ex- 
tremely varied in shape. Our host explain- 
ed, in answer to our questions, some of the 
mysteries of olive cultivation, which infor- 
mation we transmit to our readers, and thus 
end this first paper. 

Here is the substance of what we learned 
in these gardens: — 

The olive (o/ea) is a genus of trees and 
shrubs of the natural order O/eacea, with op- 
posite, evergreen, leathery leaves, which are 
usually entire, smooth, and minutely scaly. 


It has small flowers in compound axillary ra- 
cemes or in thyrsi at the end of the twigs, 
with a four-toothed calyx, a four-cleft corol- 
la, two stamens, a two-cleft stigma. The 
fruit is a drupe. The species are widely 
distributed in the warmer temperate parts 
of the globe. The common variety (o/ea 
Europea) is a native of Syria ad other 
Asiatic countries, and perhaps also of the 
South of Europe, although it is there prob- 
ably rather naturalized than indigenous. In 
its wild state it is a thorny shrub or tree, 
but through cultivation becomes a tree of 
from thirty to forty feet in height, destitute 
of spines. It attains a prodigious age, and 


the cultivated varieties, which are very nu- 
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OLIVE GARDENS. 


merous, differ in the breadth of their leaves 
and in other characteristics. The leaves re- 
semble those of the willow, and are lanceo- 
late, entire and of a dull dark-green color 
above, scaly and whitish-gray beneath. The 
flowers are white in short, dense racemes ; 
the fruit is greenish, whitish, violet, or even 
black, never larger than a good-sized pig- 
eon’s egg, generally oval, sometimes globu- 
lar or obovate or acuminate. The fruit is 
— in profusion, so that an olive-tree 

comes very valuable to its owner. It is 
chiefly from the pericarp that the oil is ob- 
tained, not from the seed, contrary to the 

neral rules of the vegetable kingdom. It 
the oil) is much used as an article of food 
in countries in which it is produced, and to 


a smaller extent in other places to which it 
is exported for medicinal and other uses. 

Olives, gathered before they are quite ripe, 
are pickled in various ways, being usually 
first steeped in lime-water, by which they are 
rendered softer and milder in taste. They 
are well known as restoratives of the palate, 
and promoters of digestion. Disagreeable 
as they generally are at first, they are soon 
greatly relished, and in the South of Europe 
are even a considerable article of food. 
Dried olives are also used there as well as 
the pickled fruit. 


we have excedded our limits, and 
must reserve a more extended account of 
Spain for our next. 


‘THE HUMANITARIAN LANGUAGE: A PARAPHRASE. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


P eke. thou bastard tongue, so base, so broken ! 
By human harpies and hyenas spoken ; 
Formed for a race of hypocrites, and fit 
To maunder Truth, and turn the gorge of Wit, — 
What slavering, driveling cant, which never dares, 


Hamixton, 1882. 


Unbacked by Scripture, to salute our ears ; 

Vile, sugared nostrums, gilded with a verse; 

An angel’s message, heralding a curse; 

Yet, helped by oily rhetoric and the Devil, 

Thou rul’st the world, and rul’st the world for evil. 
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THE LONG VACATION. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


CHAPTER I. 


renaeys had come again, and with one 
exception every teacher and pupil 
in Madame Rollin’s fashionable boarding- 
school was anticipating visions of freedom, 
more or less bright, according as youth and 
hope intensified the coloring, or their grim 
successors, age and experience, subdue it. 

This one exception was Esther Grey, 
whose peculiarly painful position might 
have rendered it difficult for the social auto- 
crat to classify her. 

The girl was without near relatives in the 
world. She had been early orphaned, ana 
placed by an almost unknown guardian un- 
der Madame Rollin’s care, it being under- 
stood that she had inherited a large fortune 
from her father, a wealthy Californian. 
Money was lavished upon her, and each 
bright year, as it rolled around, brought 
Esther nearer to the goal of all her hopes ; 
the day when she should bid farewell to 
school, take her destiny and her property in- 
to her own hands, and shine in the society 
she loved. She meant to travel for a year 
or two at first; then she would get a house 
in some lovely spot, with some one to play 
propriety, while she would dispense hospi- 
tality to her friends, and enjoy life to the at- 
most. Such had been her dreams on the 
day when she stood with her diploma in her 
hand, and heard from Madame Rollin’s piti- 
less lips that her castles that she had thought 
firm as the everlasting hills had been shak- 
en to their foundations. The impersonal 
guardian, who had been little more to her 
than a name appended to cheques and 
school-bills, had played fast and loose with 
her fortune in reckless speculation, till, find- 
ing the game hopelessly lost, he declined 
playing it to the end, and sent a bullet crash- 
ng through his restless, scheming brain. 

bsther found herself poor, friendless, and 
alone, with the world, the beautiful world 
that was to have yielded her nothing but 
happiness, transformed into an enemy, 
drawn up in battle array, and she, all unskill- 
ed in the art of defence, compelled to meet 
it 


Madame Rollin could not quite turn her 
out-of-doors; the servants were to remain 
during the summer, and madame permitted 
her to stay and take charge. 

Then silence had settled over the vast 
house, and Esther was left to adjust herself to 
her altered position as best she could. Weeks 


of heartache and loneliness, tears, bitterly 
rebellious at first, less passionately resent- 
ful after a time, were her preparation for the 
coming of fall, and the re-opening of school. 
Esther had always been a quick rather than 
a thorough pupil, but, as madame had not 
scrupled to formally attest the proficiency of 
her graduate in every branch of the curricu- 
lum, she could not consistently repudiate 
her signature by expressing her conviction 
that Esther had no practical knowledge of 
subject. 
here chanced to be a vacancy in the pri- 

mary department, and madame offered her a 

sition as teacher. It was on this tryin 

ttle-field that Esther won a few, and los 
a great many, engagements. Her infant 
was numerous and active, and to their small 
but puissant arms she owed her defeat; for 
defeated she certainly had been. Madame 
decided that Miss Grey was hardly qualified 
for the work of teaching; she failed to se- 
cure discipline; she lacked the power of im- 
parting knowledge; all of which was painful- 
ly true. In fact, the poblem, “ What was to 
be done with Miss Grey?” was fast assum- 
ing formidable proportions. The long vaca- 
tion had come again, and the ‘vexed ques- 
tion was ciamorously demanding an answer. 
In compiiance with madame’s request for 
an interview, Esther presented herself in 
the library to learn that her services would 
not be required in the autumn. Moreover, 
madame had decided to close her house for 
the summer. 

“ Miss Grey needed a long vacation, and 
could take this opportunity to find some 
other”— Madame hesitated a little for a 
word. It seemed too cruelly ironical to sa 
“home,” so she concluded her sentence wit 
“ position.” 

Esther received her dismissal quietly 
enough, pride resolutely keeping back the 
tears. 

“You can vouch for my honesty and re- 
spectability, I suppose, even if you cannot 
recommend me as a teacher,” was her only 
comment. 

“ Certainly,” returned madame, glad to be 
let off so easily. 

And she proceeded to indite the required 
document at once. It was a trembling little 
hand that received it, and they were pitiful 
and appealing eyes that caused madame to 

uickly withdraw her own, and terminate 
the interview. She considered her duty 
done in the matter; she was sorry for the 
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girl, but patience had reached its limits ; she 
must look out for her own interests. 

Left alone, Esther laid her head upon her 
folded arms, and tried to pick up and 
straighten out the tangled threads of her ex- 
istence that madame had despairiugly thrown 
down. But mind and body were alike ex- 
hausted. Desperate as she knew her posi- 
tion to be, she could not control her 
thoughts, or evolve from them any plan of 
action. Memory and imagination alternate- 
ly tortured her with visions of a past that 
had departed, a joyousiy anticipated future 
that had failed to come. But on the misera- 
bly real present her mind refused to dwell. 
In despair she lifted her head, and her eyes 
fel! upon a Herald lying near. She seized 
it as the drowning grasp the cable flung 
them. Why had she not thought of it be- 
fore? Surely on the vast sea of “ Wants ” 
some craft might be found that would keep 
her afloat a little longer. 

A positive requirement tor work of an 
kind is‘ undoubtedly knowledge, of whic 
Miss Grey’s stock was pitifully small. This 
fact served some purpose, however, by re- 
ducing the number of occupations on which 
it was possible for her to enter. She could 
not cook, wash, or iron; had never run a 
sewing-machine, or learned any mechanical 
trade; she lacked the health and strength 
that the position of saleswoman demanded, 
and the age and experience required for 
discharging the duties of housekeeper ; as 
for teaching, madame’s decision, and her 
own experience, seemed to concur in put- 
ting that alternative out of the question. 
In fact, this vigorous negative process re- 
sulted in such wholesale rejection that but 
one chance remained after it had exhaust- 
= its expulsive force. It was expressed 

us:— 


“ WANTED. — WAITING-MAID. — A lady, 
who is suffering from impaired eye-sight, 
desires to secure the services of a young 
American girl during the summer months. 
Must be Ba to read and write, and come 
well recommended.” 


It would seem as if even she might fulfill 
these requiremerts; at all events, she had 
no choice but to try. Impelled by a fever- 
ish desire to have the matter over, and 
dreading the effect of delay upon her reso- 
lution, she determined to go at once. An 
hour later she started for her destination, 
discovered it to be a handsome stone house 
on a fashionable avenue, and with painfully 
flushed cheeks, and quick, beating heart, as- 
cended the steps and rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a colored butler. 

On learning that she had called in answer 
to an advertisement, he left her in the hall 
as a place suited to one of her humble aspi- 


rations, and returned shortly to say that his 
mistress, Mrs. Grey, would receive her in 
her private apartments. 

Esther started at the coincidence of 
names. Was it an omen of evil, or did it 
augur success? she idly wondered. 

he room into which she was ushered 
was darkened to a more than twilight obscu- 
rity to suit the impaired vision of its occu- 
pant. Esther dimly discerned the figure of 
a thin, angular woman past middle life, clad 
in sombre, lustreless robes. A slight ges- 
ture invited her advance. She obeyed. 
Mrs. Grey did not ask her to sit down. 

In calm, measured accents she explained 
her requirements, and stated her terms, 
while Esther listened, and tried to respond, 
dimly conscious of the street sounds that 
seemed to come muffled from far away as in 
some troubled dream. The effort at self- 
control, the crushing sense of shame and 
degradation, had produced their physical ef- 
fects in a painful constriction of the throat 
that made speech difficult. But her low- 
voiced answers seemed satisfactory ; Mad- 
ame Rollin’s name was accepted as _all-suffi- 
cient in the way of reference; and Esther 
found herself sledge to appear in her new 
réle on the following day. 

“T intend to spend some time at Saratoga 
to secure the benefit of the mineral waters, 
and expect you to be ready to accompan 
me tomorrow afternoon. I do not think 
you will find your duties very arduous, and 
trust the arrangements will be satisfactory.” 

Another slight though unmistakable gest- 
ure intimated that Esther was dismissed. 
She found her way out unassisted, and, on her 
return, at once informed madame of her in- 
tended departure. The relief that lady ex- 
perienced on hearing the announcement, 
was so much in excess of any regret or ror 
pathy she might have been supposed to feel, 
that the latter found no expression in her 
face and manner that failed to invite fur:her 
confidence. Esther’s arrangements were 
soon made, her few farewells spoken. 
Madame kissed her on the cheek at part- 
ing, but made no inquiries as to her former 
pupil’s plans. 


CHAPTER II. 


” OME, Esther, we are nearing Sara- 

toga, and you had better get things 
together. You may take off my duster, and 
put it with the other wraps. Be sure not to 
forget anything.” 

Esther started from her revery as the 
words recalled her to a sense of her sur- 
roundings. Yes, she was really approach- 
ing that fairyland where she had once 
thought to shine, and in the position of 
waiting-maid to one whose equal she was 
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in all save wealth. Well, it was a weary 
world! But she obeyed her instructions 
quietly and carefully, while Mrs. Grey men- 
tally decided that her new attendant was an 
acquisition. A softly modulated voice, and 
entle, delicate touch, were doubly accepta- 
le to one whose infirmity rendered in- 
timate personal attentions a necessity. 

A carriage was in waiting, and they were 
driven rapidly througa the gathering dark- 
ness, past picturesque cottages and brilliant 
hotels, to their destination. The rooms had 
been previously engaged, and they were con- 
ducted to them at once. 

“I will leave you to attend to registering 
ys name, Esther,” said the lady. ‘ Mrs. 
Alison Grey and maid, New York.’ You 
had better speak to the clerk before he goes 
down.” 

Esther turned slowly into the hall, pass- 
ing as she did so a handsome elderly lady 
who paused a moment to greet Mrs. Grey, 
and exchange with that acquaintance of many 
previous summers the usual courteous in- 
quiries. Esther hesitated. Why should she 
humiliate herself, why sacrifice her lit- 
tle remnant of pride, to augment the super- 
abundance of another? She hastily pen- 
ciled upon a card,— 

“Mrs. Alison Grey and Miss Esther 
os » New York,” and handed it to the 
clerk. 

“Please see that our names are regis- 
tered,” she said. 

“ And now, Esther, you may ring and or- 
der supper to be brought up,” was Mrs. 
Grey’s final order, after a busy half-hour 
spent in adjusting things to her liking. 

sther touched the bell. 

“ Say supper for two,” continued the lady. 
“T always take my meals in my room, and 
prefer that you should do the same. After 
tea I shall retire at once, as I rise early, 
and walk before breakfast. Beyond that, 
and my afternoon drive, I seldom go out.” 
* Not a very cheerful programme,” her qufiet 
auditor reflected, as she completed her ar- 

.rangements for the night, and sought her 
own room. It communicated directly with 
Mrs. Grey’s, and was equally pleasant and 
commodious. But Esther felt no inclina- 
tion to sleep. She extinguished the light, 
and kneeling before the open window looked 
out into the starlit night. On either side 
long rows of lights, clustering nearer in the 
dim perspective, outlined the open square 
before her, and terminated in a hazy vista 
of brightness at the bal!-room beyond, It 
seemed to her that all that was brightest 
and sweetest in hfe dwelt in the scene; 
lived in the murmuring voices beneath her ; 
whispered and called to her in the intoxicat- 
ing music. With a passionate sob she 
arose, shut out the tantalizing sights and 
sounds, and threw herself upon the bed. 


She had had a glimpse of Paradise, but it 
was from without the gates! The followin 
morning, after the constitutional walk h 
been duly taken, breakfast disposed of, 
and the requirements of the toilette carefully 
attended to, for Mrs. Grey was fastidious to 
a nicety in her personal appointments, read- 
ing was declared to be in order. A formid- 
able volume of Church History was pro- 
duced, and Mrs. Grey composed herself to 
listen. Under the influence of this power- 
ful soporific, she was soon dozing in her 
chair, only rousing herself to say kindly, — 

“ There, Esther, you need not read any 
more now. Run out for a walk, or amuse 
yourself in any way you like for an hour or 
two: I do not want to keep you shut up too 
closely.” 

Esther’s ideas of what constituted the 
orthodox recreations of waiting-maids in 
general were not very definite. But she 
availed herself of her liberty to make a sim- 
le and dainty toilette, and, taking a book in 
hes hand, she decended to the parlors. A’ 
young lady was presiding at the piano; 
others were reading, while a few were pro- 
vided with work-baskets of Indian manufac- 
ture, with the assistance of whose gorgeous 
contents they were converting crash towels 
into chair-covers and other monstrosities. 
On the whole Esther considered the veranda 
the most attractive, and sought out a quiet 
nook where partially concealed herself she 
might look down upon the ever-varying 
a below. More than one passer- 
y paused for a second glance at the grace- 
ful figure, the bent head crowned with its 
waves of golden bronze. One arm rested 
upor the railing of the veranda while the little 
palm supported in turn a cheek and chin 
creamy in tint, satin-smooth in texture, ex- 
quisite in curve. But absorbed in the ani- 
mated scene, charmed by the witching mu- 
sic that seemed part of the atmosphere she 
breathed, Esther had forgotten herself, for- 
gotten the open volume upon her knee, while 
she gazed into the fairy pages before her 
with long-lashed, luminous eyes that widen- 
ed and darkened till the violet lights were 
lost in twilight shadows. Some dim indefina- 
ble sense of an invasion of her mental sol- 
itude caused her to start abruptly, dropping 
her book as she rose. It was restored to 
her with a courteous, “ Permit me,” by a 
entleman standing near. Merely bowing 
ce acknowledgments, Esther turned to en- 
ter the parlor. As she passed him their 
eyes met for an instant. as it his glance 
that had penetrated her consciousness, and 
recalled her from dream-land ? 

The incident, trifling as it was, served to 
invest him with a certain individuality in 
her eyes. She saw him frequently after 
that, sometimes accompanied by his mother, 
Mrs. Knowlton, as she heard ber called, and 
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whom she recognized as the same lady with 
whom Mrs. Grey had exchanged greetings 
on the evening of her arrival ; sometimes in 
attendance upon younger iadies ; but often- 
est alone; siaoking innumerable cigars, as, 
with his hands clasped lightly behind him, 
his handsome head bent slightly forward, he 
paced the interminable length of piazza. 
Slowly the long summer days wore away 
with but little to vary their monotony. 
Mrs. Grey was a stern but by no means 
harsh mistress, and rewarded Esther’s fideli- 
ty by leaving her mane} leisure hours. At 
such times Esther would explore the lovely 
nooks that grace the outskirts of Saratoga, 
till wearying of her solitary ramble she would 
return to her accustomed place on the ver- 
anda. As the glamour of novelty wore away 
she grew familiar with the names and faces 
of those around her, weaving bright ro- 
mances for her favorites, and finding therein 
some compensation for the human sympathy 
and companionship that was denied her. 
But Esther, far from being, as she supposed, 
all unnoticed, had unconsciously become an 
object of romantic interest herself. People 
questioned one another concerning the fale, 
beautiful girl who seemed to have neither 
friends nor acquaintances, and whose quiet 
dignity aroused while it gave an encourage- 
ment to idle curiosity. The hotel register 
revealed the identity of patronymic with that 
of the well-known lady with whom she 
seemed to be connected, and a relationship 
was assumed, that was soon accepted as a 
fact. Years ago Mrs. Grey had talked of 
adopting as her heiress a niece of her hus- 
band’s. The old story was reyived, and an 
appreciative public assigned to Esther the 
réle of that hypothetical personage. One 
hardly knows how such reports gain ground ; 
but the story circulated rapidly, and Esther 
soon became known as the lovely niece of 
the haughty Mrs. Grey, doomed to submit 
to the exactions of her invalid relative for a 
time, and to receive her reward in the future. 
Not, be it understood, in that dim and re- 
mote state where all virtue and self-sacrifice 
are supposed to be compensated; but, what 
was of much more importance in the eyes 
of the self-constituted arbiters of her destiny, 
in the more immediate future, and in the 
tangible shape of an inheritance of half a 
million dollars. 

Dazzled by the golden halo, Mrs. Knowl- 
ton discovered in Esther an appropriate ob- 
ject for attention and consideration. 

“Tt was a shame,” she decided, “to keep 
a young girl so closely confined in an in- 
valid’s darkened room. Mrs. Grey should 
be more considerate. She would herself 
see that lady, and offer to chaperone Miss 
Esther Grey, and introduce her into society. 
Then, too, there was her son, Ellery, who 


had more than once spoken of the young | ble. 


lady in admiring terms, and Ellery was not 
one whom it was easy to please. If he 
ever married, as he probably would in time, 
it was desirable that he should select some 
one possessing wealth and expectations, 
rather than one destitute of these advan- 
tages. Why should they not fancy each 
other? Such things were, after all, much 
more dependent upon management and pro- 
pinquity than was generally admitted.” 

In the mean time she discovered the ob- 
ject of her reflections, sitting as usual a lit- 
tle apart from the rest, and proceeded to 
put her amiable resolutions into immediate 
effect. Perhaps Esther had never felt her 
loneliness and isolation more keenly than on 
this afternoon. A Jong, dull rain had driven 
every one indoors, deprived her of her usu- 
a: walk, and rendered driving impracticable. 
She had read aloud during the morning 
hours, and on receiving a dismissal for the 
afternoon hardly knew how to dispose of her 
leisure. The deserted, rain-beaten piazza 
offered no attractions, and she sought the 
parlors. So accustomed had she become to 
the solitude of crowds that she started, 
flushing with surprise, as Mrs. Knowlton 
accosted her. 

“TI hope you will pardon me, my dear, for 
venturing to introduce myself,” was the 
lady's salutation ; “ but I am an old friend of 
Mrs. Grey’s, and as such cannot resist the 
temptation to make your acquaintance. My 
name is Mrs. Knowlton, and ] want you to 
consider me a friend, and to let me try to 
make your stay here a little pleasanter.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” mur- 
mured Esther, scarcely knowing how to 
receive this address. 

“ Not at all,” returned the disinterested 
patroness of oppressed youth and inno- 
cence. “It is easy to see that you are 
lonely and unacquainted here, and there is 
not the slightest necessity of your being 
either. I want you to meet my daughters ; 
to go out a little, and enjoy Sara PitVee, 

Esther desperately raillied her scattered 
forces. There could be no doubt but that 
Mrs. Knowlton was laboring under some 
misapprehension, probably mistaking her 
for some r relative of Mrs. Grey’s, and 
in the kindness of her heart anxious to mit- 
itigate the trial inseparable from such a 
sition. Of course, there was but one thing 
to do; she would gently but positively de- 
cline Mrs. Knowlton’s friendly offer, sparing 
herself if possible the pain of entering in- 
to any explanations. 

“1 appreciate your kindness, Mrs. Knowl- 
ton, she said, at last, the mingled gravity 
and sweetness of her manner softening the 
words that might otherwise have seemed 
rude; “as much so as though I were at lib- 
erty to acceptit. But it is quite impossi- 
I am not situated so that 1 can make 
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warty and my time is not at my own dis- 


“1 know it,” returned the lady. “I know 
that Mrs. Grey’s affliction makes heavy de- 
mands upon your time and attention, and 
that she has in you a most devoted attend- 
ant. But she must not be selfish, and if 
she forgets that young people need recrea- 
tion and enjoyment, we must fill the little 
gap in her memory. “Ath, here is Ellery,” 
as that gentleman approached, and paused 
smiling before them. “ Permit me to intro- 
duce my son, Mr. Knowlton, Miss Grey. 
A silent bow was Esther’s only acknowl- 
edgment of the introduction, and Mrs. 
Knowlton continued, transferring her ad- 
dress to the new-comer, — 

“You see, Ellery, I have been scolding 
this young lady a little for making such a 
recluse of herself. Of course, it is very 
sweet and amiable of her to devote so 
much attention to Mrs. Grey, but I have 
been trying to persuade her to give us a 
share. I confess I have met with but in- 
different success; perhaps you may be 
more fortunate.” She rose to join some 
friends that had just entered, and Know:ton 
quietly took the seat she vacated. “It 
would be a pity if our joint efforts should 
result in failure,” was his smiling comment. 

He naturally attributed Esther’s evident 
embarrassment to timidity, and exerted him- 
self with the skill of a thorough man of the 
world to dispel it. The task was one for 
which he was eminently qualified, giving 
full opportunity for the exercise of that 
exquisite tact of which he was master. He 
took the conversation in his own hands for 
a time, carefully refraining from any direct 
appeal to her either by voice or eye. Grad- 
ually her reserve melted. She listened and 
responded. Charmed with his success, 
Knowlton spared no pains to amuse and in- 
terest her, his fine face and peculiarly mag- 
netic and persuasive voice proving powerful 
auxiliaries to the incomparable charm of a 
manner characterized by grace, dignity, and 
repose. When she at last rose to go her 
eyes were shining with undisguised pleas- 
ure, while a happy smile curved her lips 
and dimpled her cheek. 

“She is more than pretty,” reflected 
Knowlton, as he watched her retreating fig- 
ure. “I should like to sce her at her best, 
for if I mistake not she is capable of be- 
coming lovely.” 

Actuated solely at first by a desire to test 
his ability to awaken her interest, to brin 
color and animation to her pale face, Knowl- 
ton soon found the task a dangerously fas- 
cinating one. He learned to prize above all 
others the brief moments when he could 
secure her society; to watch eagerly and 
impatiently for her appearance, experienc- 
ing keen disappointment if a day p 


failing to bring him a glimpse of the face 
whose every change he had learned to an- 
ticipate. There were no more solita 
walks or day-dreams for Esther. Knowl- 
ton was always at hand, yielding to an at- 
traction whose mighty influence the experi- 
ence of his thirty-two years of life had but 
dimly foreshadowed to him. 

With Esther the case was far different. 
Her first resolution to reject the brightness 
that had come all uninvited into her barren 
life could not be accomplished without re- 
course to absolute rudeness. More than 
once she was tempted to explain to these 
new-found friends all her sad and miserable 
circumstances. Why, indeed, should she 
hesitate? Was it not almost like disloyalty 
to the friendship so freely and disinterest- 
edly proffered her to doubt that her confi- 
dence would be met with tenderness and 
sympathy? But mingled pride and timidity 
restrained her. She shrank from a humilia- 
tion she could not bring herself to consider 
necessary. Surely fate had not proved so 
incapable of mixing an exceeding bitter 
cup that she must needs seek out a few 
drops to the overflowing draught. And af- 
ter all, wrat did it matter? Already the 
summer was far advanced; a few weeks 
and it would be all over. She would dro 
out of their lives, she dared not ask herself 
where, as completely as though she had 
never been. in the mean time she would 
seize the joy with as little of the pain as 
might be. But while bright eyes, flushed 
cheeks, and smiling, scarlet lips, were elo- 
quent of the one, sleepless nights, fol- 
lowed by hours of restlessness or languor, 
grimly testified that she had not escaped 
the other. She learned to live in an inten- 
sified present, fearing to turn her eyes to 
what might lie beyond; trembling lest some 
chance touch should suddenly transmute 
her fairy gold into dross. 

“] have found you at last!” was Knowl- 
ton’s greeting one glorious afternoon, as, 
after searching in vain through the parlors 
and verandas, he met Esther, equipped for 
a walk, as she was descending the broad 
staircase. Mrs. Grey had decided not to 
drive, and she had her afternoon to dispose 
of as she pleased. 

“JT am in need of your valuable opinion 
and advice,” was his only explanation as he 
took possession of her parasol and fan, led 
her to the curb, and paused before a fault 
less little turnout. “You see I have at 
last run across my ideal horse to trot in 
harness with Trixy. This is to be a trial 
trip, and you are petitioned to be the judge 
of my skill in selection.” 


“ How very unfortunate,” laughed Esther, 
coquettishly, with a little feint of returning 
to the hotel. “In that case you may as 
well withdraw your invitation, for you could 
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not possibly have appealed to any one more 
ignorant of the turf than I am.” 

“ Nonsense!” returned Knowlton. Then, 
- she still hesitated, he added more grave- 
“ Please do not refuse. I shall be more 
disappointed than you can know.” 

Prudence whispered, “Stay,” but she 
thrust aside the grave and unwelcome 
counsel. 

“I must be back by six o’clock,” she 
stipulated. : 

“I promise you that,” rejoined Knowlton, 
well satisfied, as he placed her in the car- 
riage, and seated himself beside her. And 
all the time Esther was saying to herself, 
“ Three hours of happiness, — three blessed 
hours! I am sure of that whatever may 
happen to me afterward.” 

“Oh, how delightful this is!” she ex- 


claimed, as they turned from crowded 


Broadway, and struck the level Lake Road. 
“T wonder if this is not my happiest day! 
You know there must be one such in every 
life, one brightest, sweetest of all.” 

“ Surely,” answered Knowlton, thought- 
fully, “ though only the final summing up of 
life can enable us to distinguish it from 
among its fellows.” 

“What a pity that it is so!” she went on 
eagerly. “ What a pity that we cannot 
knew when its morning dawns for us. It is 
terrible to think that it comes and goes all 
unrecognized, that we spend its precious 
moments just as carelessly as any others. 
Why, we do not even note its incidents, or 
stamp them upon the memory that we may 
have some reminder of its fair face after it 
is dead and gone forever.” 

“But are we sure that the enjoyment 
would be enhanced by bearing with us al- 
ways the burden of realization?” he object- 
ed. “I doubt if any really happy person 
ever pauses to say,‘I am happy.’ It is the 
remembrance of past or the dread of future 
pain that prompts the thought and its utter- 
ance.” 

“ Yes, I believe that is so,” she assented. 
“ And sometimes both press upon the heart 
at once, and then no wonder it a!most 
breaks with its added weight of present joy.” 

There was an intensity in her voice that 
startled Knowlton. It was so suggestive of 
suffering that he turned, as was his wont, to 
seek in her face confirmation or denial. 
The eyes were widened and darkened, the 
lips unsmiling. 

“What is it, Essie?” he asked gently, 
“ What is it that troubles you?” 

“Nothing,” she answered hastily, with a 
powerful effort of will recovering her former 
manner. “Why, what trouble could come 
into such a day as this?” she asked, turn- 
ing toward him a face so radiant and care- 
free that he marveled at the change. 


“ None, let us hope. God grant that all 


ur days may be equally bright and fair, 
my little friend,” was low-toned, fervent 
response. 

Neither a after that till they reached 
the Lake House, and drew up before its 
broad piazza. 


“And now for a row on the loveliest of 
lakes!” exclaimed Knowlton. “We will 
cross to Point Breeze, and take a nearer 
view of the opposite shore.” 


Ellery rowed for some time in silence, a 
silence which neither cared to break. One 
was taking counsel of his life, boldly and 
confidently questioning the future; the 
other trying to drown in the musical rhythm 
of the oars, in the distant bird-song floating 
across the waters, the thought of what the 
end of it all must be. She desired but to 
live in the present; to see but the blue sky, 
the dimpling water, the bright shore ; to feel 
but the glory of motion, the stirring of the 
fragrant breeze. 

They had been drifting idly along the 
shore, till the lengthening shadows warned 
them that the afternoon was far advanced. 
Knowlton seized the oars, and a few rapid 
strokes brought them to the landing. 

“I must not forget my promise to have 
you back by six o’clock,” he said, as they 
stepped upon the shore. 

There was no danger of his forgetting. 
He had passed his word, and he was punc- 
tilious in such matters. 

“So you are not sorry youcame? You 
will think sometimes, and with pleasure, of 
— afternoon on Saratoga Lake?” asked 

nowlton, as they were driving homeward. 

“] have been very happy,” she answered 
=: “I shall remember this day all my 
ife. 

“TI doubt if you will ever think of it when 
once you have returned to old scenes and 
old pleasures,” laughed Knowlton, with a 
cynical sneer, that, though rarely exhibited 
to her, was by no means unfamiliar to 
others. 

“ How can you say so?” she cried in the 
quick, vibrating tones of wounded feeling, 
“ Even if it were as you say, even if I were 
returning to scenes of gayety and pleasure, 
it would be all the same. But it is not so. 
My life has not been all sunshine, as you 
seem to think. I have known what suffer- 
ing means. If you knew half the trouble 
and sorrow that have been my lot, you 
might perhaps wish that you had never been 
my friend!” 

But, as she spoke the words, she denied 
the possibility even to herself. Still no sus- 

icion of the truth dawned upon Knowlton, 
Fie had accepted Esther as she had been 
represented to him, as Mrs, Grey’s niece 
and heiress, somewhat restricted and 
nized over by her aged relative, per 
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and naturally enough inclined to exaggerate 
these grievances; but still one whose pros- 
and social standing were of the best. 

Accustomed to rely implicitly upon his 
mother’s judgment in such matters, he had 
received her recommendations of Miss 
Esther Grey, and troubled himself no fur- 
ther in the matter, thankful that for once 
his own inclinations and society’s went 
hand in hand. No thought ever entered his 
mind that what she alluded to as “trouble 
and sorrow” might in his vernacular be 
translated “ humiliation and disgrace.” He 
only knew that her life could not be a very 
cheerful one, or devoid of many petty trials, 
and he was disposed to sympathize even 
with these. 

“You must not say that, Essie,” in tones 
kindly imperious, his momentary doubt of 
her sincerity and fidelity laid at rest by the 


passionate earnestness with which she had 

met it. “You know that nothing can ever 

lessen the regard I have for you; that any 

trouble that came to you could influence me 

in only one way, to make me very sorry for 

yom. and anxious to do what 1 could to dis- 
it. 

As Esther listened to these words, that 
seemed to her to be the assurance of all 
sweet fulfillment, she, too, dismissed all 
doubts, and perfect trust and peace filled 
her heart. 

“You know all this,” continued Knowl- 
ton, “ and there is something else I am go- 
ing to tell you, something that I hope” — 

Some prescience of what was coming 
made her interrupt him ruthlessly. 

“Do not tell me now! There are other 
things that you ought to know. I will tell 
you all some time — soon: I cannot now.” 

They were within sight of the hotel, and 
Esther strove hard to conceal her agitation 
from the familiar group assembled to await 
their arrival. Surprised and pained, Knowl- 
ton turned away, making no attempt to dis- 
regard her prohibition. Only as she was 
about to leave him he detained her for a 
moment. 

“You said there was something I ought 
to know, Essie. I do not mean to hurr 
you. { do not wish to force your confi- 
dence, but, at least, assure me this. It is 
nothing that can make any difference? 
there is no one else whom you pefer?” 

With crimson cheeks and downcast eyes 
she answered, “No,” simply, and 
knows as she thought truthfully, to both 
questions. Trembling, her heart beating 
with a new emotion, half fear and half joy, 
she sought her room. 

“Is that you, Esther?” asked Mrs. 
Grey’s calm, even voice as the door softly 
opened. “There is a letter here I want 

u to read forme. It is from New York, 

think ; a business letter.” 


It was long, dealing in legal technicali- 
ties, and inclosing several documents. At 
its conclusion the firm voice again issued 
its commands, — 


“You had better do some of the packing 


tonight, Esther, and we will leave early in 


the morning. I must be in New York to- 
morrow.” 


So the end had come. The blow was 
not altogether unexpected, but it fell with a 
force that left her stunned and helpless. 
So she was going away, her story all untold, 
her explanations all unmade. 

She was to have no chance even to say 
farewell, and hear his assurance that they 
would meet again. The words that were 
unspoken, that afterward were, perhaps, to 
remain unspoken forever. 

“1 cannot bear it; I cannot bear it,” she 
thought, as she packed tne great Saratoga 
trunks, and made preparations for depart. 
ure. Then she went to her own room, and 
sat down before the open window. A clock 
struck nine, but she had no _ thought 
of seeking rest. Her cheeks were burning, 
her eyes bright and tearless: there was no 
sleep for her. 

There came a rap at her door and, open- 
ing it, she received from the waiter a large 
pasteboard box. No need of gaslight to 
tell her of its contents. As she lifted the 
cover, roses, violets, and mignonnette, helio- 
trope burdened with fragrance, tuberoses 
bearing in every crisp and waxen fold 
their dower of perfume, proclaimed them- 
selves in all sweet odors. Something white 
gleamed among the mosses. It was Knowl- 
ton’s visiting-card, and on the reverse were 
the pencilled word, — 

“ Please wear my flowers tonight, and for 
once break through your dreadful rule, and 
give me the great pleasure of escorting you 
to the ball. Anticipating your kind con- 
sent, I shall call for you at half-past nine.” 
So fate had given her a chance! 

She hesitated but a moment, then open- 
ing her trunk she took from its box the ex- 
quisite Paris dress of white grenadine that 
she had worn at her graduation a year be- 
fore. It had anticipated the fashion, and re- 
era no alteration; and, as she shook it, 

rom its folds the lustrous satin stripes 
gleamed upon the ivory-tinted surface like 
moonlight resting upon snow. With skill- 
ful hands she fastened the clustering, deep- 
hearted roses at her throat and belt, dispos- 
ing her treasures in tiny bouquets or airy 
arlands to rest in her bright hair or con- 
ne her floating drapery. She had complet- 
ed her elegant toilette, thrown a white opera 
cape over her shoulders, and was drawing 
on her gloves, when Knowlton’s well-known 
footstep paused at her door. 

“It is rather early to go over to the ball- 
room yet,” he remarked. “You say you 
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have never seen the parlors b light. 
Would you like to walk through them ? - 

She offered no objection, and as they 
paused a moment beneath the brilliant chan- 
delier, Knowlton felt a thrill of pride in her 
loveliness which he now for the first time saw 
heightened by gaslight, and the accessories 
of evening dress. 

The sweet strains of the “Al Fresco 
Waltz” greeted them as they entered the 
ball-room and joined the dancers. Esther 
yielded, with the intense delight which only 
those to whom such scenes are unfamiliar 
can experience, to the influence of the 
dreamy music that flooded the vast room, 
and seemed to draw all motion into its har- 
monious measure. But her dream of hap- 
piness was of short duration. Sensitive to 
all external impressions, she had become 
conscious of a disturbing influence, and 
glanced around with nervous apprehension 
to ascertain the cause. 

“T see your mother stariding in the door- 
way, Mr. Knowlton, and I think she wants 
you. Shall we go to her?” 

As they approached, both saw that she 
= very pale. Knowlton hastened toward 

er. 

“What is it, mother?” he asked, anx- 
-— “ Something has happened ?” 

“Yes; something has happened,” she re- 
peated. Her voice betrayed her agitation 
despite her effort at self-control. “ You 
had better come away from here at once,” 
she added, with a rapid movement drawin 
him from the lighted vestibule into the cool, 
open square that separated them from the 
hotel. 

“TI have seen Mrs. Grey this evening for 
the first time this season except casually,” 
she began in a voice trembling with excite- 
ment. “Whenever I have calied she has 
been too ill to receive me, but this evening 
we have met. I have just learned who this 
young person is you have with you,” her 
voice rising shrill with angry passion. “She 
is Mrs. Grey’s hired servant, an adventur- 
ess and an impostor, and as such I de- 
nounce her!” 

“Stop!” commanded Knowlton, uncon- 
sciously recoiling from the touch of the 
white-gloved hand upon his arm. “There 
is some terrible mistake here. Great heav- 
ens!” he exclaimed, with concentrated pas- 
sion in his deep voice. “Explain this 
thing, Esther! ‘Tell her it is a lie and a 
slander; that there is not a word of truth 
in what she has uttered!” 

Shocked and bewildered, Esther had 
stood silent, till roused by this direct ap- 


“TI cannot do that,” she faltered, turning 
from one hard, stern face to the other. 
How alike they were in their cruel, pitiless 
pride 


“ But I have not meant to deceive you. 
I should have told you before” — 

Then with a gesture of piteous entreaty, 
she extended her little hands toward Know 
ton. 

“You will understand ; you will believe 
me! 

But he disregarded her appee. 

With a low, sobbing cry, she sprang from 
them both. 

“Let me go!” she cried, passionately. 

In another moment Knowlton had caught 
her as she was falling forward. “ My poor 
child! My poor darling!” was all she 
heard, as she lay in his arms, sobbing, 
gasping for breath, dying as she thought, 
the scarlet life-blood saturating the lace 
handkerchief she held to her lips. 

She was dimly conscious of Giles carried 
to her own room, of strange hands remov- 
ing her crushed dress, and taking away her 
poor, withered flowers; of footsteps moving 
to and fro, and voices mingling inextricably 
in questions and answers, till, as if the pene- 
trating power of all sound were concentrat- 
ed in one voice, Knowlton spoke, and she 
lost no word. 

“TI will go now and send a doctor at 
once, mother; I rely on you to do what you 
can for this poor child.” Then Esther 
opened her weary eyes, and for a moment 
met Ellery’s sorrowful gaze as he bent 
above her. Be good, Essie. Rest calmly 
tonight, and tomorrow I will see you again,” 
he whispered, and was gone. To-morrow! 
what assurance had he that the morrow 
would find her within reach of his voice? 
Oh, if the doctor would only come! He 
could gre the answer to what, poor child, 
seemed to her the one momentous question 
in the universe. But when, at last, he did 
arrive, he would commit himself to no posi- 
tive opinion. 

“There was no immediate danger. She 
seemed to have a good constitution, but 
must have been suffering of late from some 
prolonged strain. The danger to be guard- 
ed against was return of the hemorrhage. 
Everything depended on sg rest and 
quiet. As he left, Mrs. Grey approached 
the bedside. 

“You are not to worry about anything, 
Esther,” she said, kindly. “We shall re- 
main here until it is safe for you to be 
moved. But you are very ill, child; you 
heard what the doctor said. Are there any 
relatives or friends you would like to have 
informed of your sickness, or” —an im- 

ulse of humanity made her pause and re- 
rain from uttering the word, “ death.” 

With a weary sigh Esther moved restless- 
ly upon her pillow. ; 

“No,” she said, slowly and painfully. 
“ There is no one who would care; no one 
to whom it would make any difference.” 
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The ring of desolation and weariness in 
the voice stirred a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of the lonely woman bending above 
the friendless, erring girl. Yielding to a 
sudden impulse of tenderness, she laid her 
cool hand upon the fair forehead, drawing 
back with gentle touch the clinging, golden 
rings. 

“Poor child,” she murmured softly, “ per- 
haps, after all, you are more to be pitied 
than blamed. Your life has not been a very 
happy one I am afraid.” 

As Esther felt the unaccustomed caress, 
heard the words of tenderness so unexpect- 
to her, the repressed yearnings of years for 
family ties, for kindred, for home affection, 
awakened anew in her heart, and sent the 
quick tears welling to her eyes. 

With a sudden movement at once tender 
and passionate, she seized the hand resting 
upon her hair, and pressed it in and 
again to ‘her lips while her tears fell thick 
and fast. 

“ There, there, Esther, dear child,” and 
the voice was sweet with all womanly com- 

sion, “you must not excite yourself. 

e will have a long talk when you are 
stronger, but now you must rest and try to 


sleep. 

it she only could! If she could only 
span with deep, dreamless slumber the 
weary hiatus that stretched between today 
and tomorrow! How slowly the night wore 
on. The footseps in the hall became fewer; 
then an hour or two of silence, the late- 
birds safely housed at last, the early ones 
not yet stirring, till with the sunrise the 
sounds of awakening life began again, and 
the new day had come. 

Knowlton also had waited anxiously for 
the dawning day. His pride and his sensi- 
tive shrinking from ridicule resented strong- 
ly the position in which he found himself as 
regarded Esther Grey. But stronger than 
pride or resentment was the passionate love 
that filled his heart with pity and tender- 
ness when he thought of her as suffering 
and ili, Whoever or whatever she was, 
she had taken a hold upon his life that he 
could not easily shake off. All other consider- 
ations gave way before his intense longing to 
see her again, and it was with this intention 
that he early sought her room. 

But Mrs. Knowlton had resolved at all 
hazards to prevent an interview between 
her son and Esther Grey. She blamed her- 
self bitterly that she had encouraged an in- 
timacy between them, depending solely u 
on hearsay, instead of investigating, as in 
duty bound, Miss Esther Grey’s claim to 
social consideration ; but the folly must end 
here 


She had no fears concerning the ultimate 
results of-the affair. If the girl died, as she 
probably se the question, of course, set- 


tlea itself. If she recovered, she doubted 
not that Ellery’s indomitable family ard per- 
sonal pride would be all-sufficient to break 
off any intercourse with an acknowledged 
adventuress, whatever her personal attrac- 
tions might be. 

She pitied him for what she feared he 
might suffer from wounded feeling; but 
none the less was she determined to do 
what she considered for his good. Her 
first step should be to prevent his commit- 
ting himself further by any weak yielding to 
tempgrary sentiment. With this object she 
intercepted Ellery at the door of Mrs. Grey’s 
room. 

“It is impossible for you to see the poor 
child at present, Elle a she said firmly. 
“ She has had a miserable night, and is now 
sleeping.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then turned 
away. 

Later in the day his mother urged the 
doctor’s positive orders that the girl should 
have perfect rest and quiet; his statement 
that the least excitement in her low state 
might prove fatal. 

“ But, mother, J promised to come to her. 
Can I not see her for a single moment? ” he 
pleaded. 

“It would be a risk. Wait a day or 
Ellery. Regard the doctor’s wishes 
the poor girl’s interests to that extent, I 


nowlton yielded. 

“Give her my love, mother.. Tell her I 
will come to her as soun as she is able to 
see me.” 

And, sighing come he turned away. 

“ Yes, yes, that will satisfy her, and she 
will probably be stronger in a day or two,” 
Mrs. Knowlton responded soothingly. 

But she never delivered Ellery’s message, 
or any subsequent one. 

In vain and weary watching the morning 
hours passed for Esther. Knowlton did not 
appear. As the afternoon advanced she lay 
with closed eyes listening with an. intensity 
that subordinated all sound to an, imaginary 
footstep. She was not anxious to exoner- 
ate herself from the charges. brought against 
her to Mrs. Knowlton or Mrs. Grey. - There 
was but one in whose eyes: it was ef vital 
importance to her to stand well. The weap- 
ons of others might wound and torture, but 


he alone carried the irom that could enter’ 


her soul. It was, then, with jealous care 
that she guarded her declining strength for 
the supreme moment when she should hear 
from Knowlton’s lips. the sweet assurance 
she dia not doubt would soon bless her cars, 
that he could still pity, love, and forgive her.. 
To him alone would she make her explana- 
tions. The doctor found her worse in the 
evening. 


“She is very feverish,” be said uneasily. 
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“ You had better have some one watch with 
her tonight.” 

The gloom deepened; lights flashed out 
in the darkness; laughing groups paused 
and passed beneath Esther’s windows ; there 
came to her ears the sound of distant music. 
She saw how it ali was now; he was wait- 
ing for the others to be off to the ball; he 
was coming to pass a quiet evening hour 
her alone. 

e was coming, had he not m- 
ised? 

Long she lay, waiting and listening. while 
hype bloomed into expectation, withered in 
disappointment, and died in despair. She 
saw the lights disappear ; she heard the last 
throbbings of the faint, distant music to 
which her heart had beat yg oh twenty- 
four hours — or was it years ?— before. 

He had not come; he was not coming. 
It mattered little how soon the end came 
now. 

As hope died it seemed to her that her 
heart broke, that she tasted the bitterness 
of death. 

The night wore on, and she tossed and 
moaned restlessly. Sense and memory 
grew confused ; fever burned in her veins. 

Katy —the good-natured Irish girl, who 
had offered to watch her — was dozing in 
an easy-chair. There was no one to heed 
it when Esther rose from her bed, and stag- 
gered to the open window. 

She stretched her arms out to the myste- 
rious and inscrutable gloom as if the inten- 
sity of her longing might evolve the beloved 
form from the darkness. 

“Ellery! Ellery!” she shrieked, wildly. 
“ Come to me, darling! come! come!” 

Her arms dropped ; her slight form sway- 
ed, then fell heavily to the floor. Again 
the scarlet lite-blood came gurgling to her 
lips. It seemed to her that she was swoon- 
ing away into nothingness, dying, dying, O 
pitiful ! And then unconsciousness 
closed the scene. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘SHE ’S dead, ma’am, she ’s dead !” 
cried Katy, as she bent above Esther, 
wringing her hands. 

“] do not think so,” said Mrs. Grey qui- 
etly, but in a voice full of feeling. “We 
must get her on to the bed, and then you 
must go for the doctor.” 

As Katy left the room, Mrs. Grey bent 
over Esther scrutinizingly. 

Poor child, sionate child,” she 
murmured. “Hers has been a sad little 
history, and the end seems near. How 
beautiful she is! I never realized the girl 
was so beautiful.” 


Sad memories stirred in the heart of the 
lonely woman, widowed and childless. She 
had known bereavement. In her youth 
she had lost her husband, and then, one 
after another, each of her three children had 
sickened and died. 

“Poor Elsie, had she lived, would have 
been the same age,” she moaned. “ Her 
features were not unlike this child’s. She 
would have had the same lovely, golden 
hair.” 

She sighed 

“ | have led a cold, lonely life,” she thought. 
“ | have always felt that no stranger could 
ever console me for the loss of my own. 
May be it was a mistake. I might have been 
happier had I interested nyself in others, 
had I been less selfish in my grief.” 

Through the painful illness that followed 
Mrs. Grey watched over Esther with ever 
increasing tenderness. Night and day she 
sat beside her fanning her softly, putting ice 
to the feverish lips, soothing her delirious 
hours ; only leaving her for a few hours ata 
time to snatch needful rest. 

In her ravings the poor girl’s story was 
told again and again. Now she was with 
her schoolmates, the favorite and the queen, 
planning a future bright with impossible 
pleasures in which they were all :o share. 
The scene changed, and she was facing the 
world appalled and despairing. Piteous 
were her pleadings with madame not to turn 
her out alone and unfriended, earnest ker 
appeals for work, any work that might in- 
sure her home and shelter. 

Esther’s return to conscious life was full 
of exquisite pain. Her first realization was 
of her helplessness, her friendless condi- 
tion. She no longer felt the courage of 
youth and strength. Lying white and weak 
on her pillows, brooding over gloomy 
thoughts, she began to sob piteously. 

“It is too hard, the world is too hard,” 
she cried rebelliously. “ Why must I go on 
living? I’ve nothing, nothing to live for.” 

“ Live for me, dear child,” said some one, 
bending over her tenderly. “Let us live 
for each other.” 

Was she dreaming? Was that loving, 
tear-choked voice Mrs Grey’s? Had she 
uttered those caressing words? 

“I do not understand,” she murmured 
doubtfully. “I am nothing to you. You 
co not care for me.” 

“Indeed I do; I love j;oudearly. You 
have no mother, I- Lave no child, Essie; 
how much we might be to each other. 
Years ago I lost my husband, then my 
children: I am alone in the world. Ah, 
mine is a sad and desolate life! But I have 
learned to love you, Essie. Live, child! 
live to comfort my old age.” 

Their tears mingled, their arms were 
closely twined about each other. ' 
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“Tam exciting you too much, Essie?” 

“No, no,” cried Esther, eagerly, a new 
hope rising in her heart, a new light burn- 
ing in her eye. 

“You ’ve made me happy. Oh, yes, I 
shali live now! I 've something to live for.” 

“ My child!” 

“ Mother! dear mother.” And soon poor, 
weary Esther slept, the hunted look gone 
from her face; a happy smile curving her 
lips to childlike beauty. 

In a few days, the doctor consenting, 
Mrs. Grey and Esther left Saratoga, no one 
suspecting their design till it was an accom- 
plished fact. 


Whether the village was in the woods or 
the woods in the village was a puzzle. The 
long avenues were lined with trees beneath 
which was spread the soft, sweet-scented 
carpet of pine-straw. 

Vine-clad villas nestled each in a wood 
of its own of fragrant pines, stately oaks, 
or bright green orange-trees, while, here 
and there, a modest church pointed its 

ceful spire or glittering cross above the 
ouse-tops, lending an added charm to the 
beauty of this lovely “ Village of the Hills.” 

It was bleak November in the northland; 
but in sunny South Carolina the air was 
as balmy, the sky as cloudless, the birds as 
wild with revel and song, as on a summer's 


rs. Grey was sitting on a flower-en- 
twined veranda drinking in the freshness 
of the air laden with the sweet aroma of 
the pine, her hands idly toying with a piece 
of zephyr vanity which she called “ work,” 
when she suddenly started at the sight of a 
figure coming up the avenue, and approach- 
ing the house. 

There was no mistaking that graceful 
form, that peculiar and elegant carriage of 
the head, that air of courtly ease; it was 
Ellery Knowlton. 

“1 am so happy to have found you,” was 
his salutation ; “ more happy than I can ex- 
press in words.” 

“ Was I so difficult to find?” asked Mrs. 
Gesy, lightly. 

“Very. Noone seemed to know where 
you had gone.” 

“I did not mean that they should.” 

“ That was cruel, Mrs. Grey, cruel. You 
will guess without my telling you that I am 
in search of Esther Grey. Let her be who 
she may or what she may, I cannot live 
without her.” 

His voice trembled with passionate emo- 
tion. Mrs. Grey, looking at him closely, 


seeing the furrowed brow, the weary eyes, 
the threads of gray in the brown hair, real- 
ized that he must have suffered deeply. 
Nevertheless, there was a sharp ring in her 
voice, as she replied, — 


“This girl is as well-born and as well- 
bred as you or I, Neither you nor your 
proud family need feel disgraced by the ad- 
miration you felt and expressed for her.” 

Knowlton raised his eye-brows with a lit- 
tle start of surprise. 

“I felt sure of one thing,” he said, eager- 
ly, “that you liked Esther and took an in- 
terest in her. I was certain that you would 
not desert her in her extreme need, and 
that if I could but find you, you would be 
able to tell me news of her. I did not even 
know whether she were living or dead.” 
There was a tone of dread in his voice. 

“ She is living.” 

“ Thank ! 
she?” 

“ Ellery Knowlton,” began Mrs. Grey, se- 
verely,* do you mean to tell me that you 
do not know that Esther Grey is my adopt- 
ed daughter, and, what will be of far more 
importance in the eyes of your family, that 
she is my heiress? I made my will before 
I left New York.” 

“TI did not know; I heard nothing of it. 
Rich or poor, well or sick, of good or of 
mean birth, I meant to find her and claim 
her as my own,” 

“T am glad of it. I have always believed 
that you loved her sincerely, and had you 
known of the change in her position and 
prospects and come to claim her, I should 
not have opposed you. But I like it better 
that you have sought her believing her to 
be poor and friendless,” and Mrs. Grey ex- 
tended her hand to Knowlton while tears 
glistened in her eyes. 

He clasped the hand, cordially. “And 
where is she, my kind friend?” 

She is with me here. You will find her 
in the pine wood, yonder.” 

“And I may go to her?” 

“ Why not?” 

“T fear to startle her.” 

“x does not kill. Ah, Ellery, I have 
reai sther’s heart, and I know that your 
coming will be a great joy to her.” 

The quick blood mounted to Knowlton’s 
brow. e waited to hear no more, but 
started for the pine wood. 

An opening in the trees! A hammock 
swung in which reclined a slight figure, at 
the sight of which his heart beat wi:dly. 

Esther, with her trailing white robes 
and carmine shawl sweeping the ground, a 
book half fallen from her careless grasp, 
her hat on the ground beside her, her 
ant figure flecked over with the sunshine! 

Best of all, — Esther, with the soft bloom 
of health on her sweet face once more! 
Esther, alive, well, happy ! 

She raised her soft eyes, and saw Knowl 
ton. He was gazing at her, love and rap- 
ture written on every line of his handsome 
face. 


And, oh, where, where is 


| 
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At his soul-compelling glance she held 
out her hand. 

“Ellery, dear, dear Ellery, I knew you 
would come some time. If I had not be- 
lieved so I should have died.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and the head 
with its wealth of sunny hair rested on his 

“ But once you did n’t come. Once when 
you had promised.” 

“I came, Essie, but they would not let 
me see you.” 

“T never _.= of that.” Then, after a 

use, “ But, Ellery, how very long you 

ave been in finding me.” 

“I have sought for you in many sad, 
strange, unlikely places, darling. I have 
dreamed of you alone, sick, dying, and 
rushed off in search of you, mad with an- 
guish that I could not find you. But we 
will not talk of that now.” 

“Did you not know that Mrs. Grey has 
adopted me?” 

“ No, darling, though I could not believe 
that she would have deserted you. | 
thought she might have placed you in some 
hospital or home. I visited them all; I 
searched everywhere.” 

“I thought you would hear. I thought 


you would come to know that I was not so 
much of an impostor as 1 appeared; that I 
was born and bred a lady,” with a touch of 
pride in her tone. “1 thought you would 
hear that Mrs. Grey had adopted me, and 
so that I was no longer poor, nor without 
friends or position. And I thought that 
when you learned all this, Ellery, you would 
come to me.” 

“TI never learned it till a few minutes 
ago, Essie,” said Knowlton, with a tender 
smile. 

“And you came to find poor Esther, the 
waiting-maid;. the adventuress; the girl 
your mother and sisters despised?” de- 
manded she, eagerly. 

“I came to find my heart's darling, what- 
a the great world might say or think,” he 
said. 

“ Then, Ellery, I am happy, perfectl 
happy,” and Esther gave a of 
content. 

They had but little to say after that. 
They were in that blissful state “ where 
looks are fond, and words are few.” But 
they lingered in the sweet pine wood till the 
sun went down in a glory, and Mrs. Grey 
came to them with the prosaic information 
that tea was ready. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENA. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


SCENE suggestive of ye olden time 

was witnessed one day recently by some 
of the operators in a saw-mill at Bedford, 
N.H. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the sun was shining brightly, a star 
of remarkable brilliancy was seen in the east, 
at a point about midway between the zenith 
and the horizon. It remained for about 
way minutes, and then suddenly disap- 


“: while since, about eleven o’clock. A. M, 
a singular phenomenon was visible in the 
heavens at Woodstock, N. B., and at several 
other places. A large colored circle like a 
rainbow surrounded the sun, arcs of three 
other clear white circles intersected one an- 
ether near to the colored circle. After re- 
maining visible about an hour, they gradually 
faded away. The same appearance was 
netced at Sidney, C. B., and at Pictou. 
The “St Elmo’s F ot seen 
ing on the bayonets of marching armies, 
the and masts of ships, 


comes from the presence of a “ch * 
cloud in the air, from which the pointed 
objects draw the lightning. A _ splendid 
instance of this same phenomenon was late- 
ly witnessed in Jura at St. Cergues, where 
a whole forest of wegen was seen to be 
aglow with light like a phosphorescent sea 
in the tropics. A thunderstorm was raging 
at the time, and at every flash of lightning, 
the illumination entirely disappeared, but 
soon shone forth again until the next flash 
came. Before the appearance of this St. 
Elmo’s Fire, heavy rains had fallen and 
soaked the forest so as to render it con- 
ductive of electricity, and the thunder-cloud 
overhead, heavily charged with electricity, 
had induced an opposite charge on the 
ground below, which discharged itself into 
the air by the pointed boughs and needles of 
the pine-trees. 

ext perhaps to the famous “ Dark Day” 
in New England in interest were the in- 
cidents of that phenomenal wonder, the 
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great “star shower” of November 13, 1833; 
a night when so many meteors fiew and 
flashed that the heavens seemed on fire, 
and many ignorant people supposed that 
the end of the world had come. Said an 
eye-witness,— 

“It was as clear a night as I ever saw. 
| would fix my eyes on a given star, and ina 
dew moments it would seem to fall, owing, 
.) suppose, to the fact that it was obscured 
by a passing meteor. The illusion was 
perfect.” 

Some of our readers may have heard the 
uaint anecdote of an old sailor who re- 
ormed when he saw (or thought he saw) 
the “north star” fall. The story is given 
in the sailor’s own words; and the above 
reference to the optical illusion shows how 
natural his impression was. 

“1 have spent most of my life on the sea, 
and have passed through many dangers. 
But I never had to look death and eternity 
so squarely in the face before. You know, 
parson, that sailors believe in the north 
star. Well, I saw that the other stars were 
falling, but I thought that as long as the 
north star kept its place, all was safe. So 
I went out there and sat on the ground, 
with my back against the chimney (it was a 
rock chimney), and then I watched.that star, 
trying not evento wink. Ina few minutesit 
cut loose, and here it came. And then, parson, 
1 fell on my knees and did some of the tall- 
est praying you ever heard, and I have not 
sworn an oath since.” 

The following incidents seem very strange, 
but are nevertheless true. 

During a heavy thunder-shower at Me- 
chanic’s Falls, Me., a little boy was sitting 
at the foot of a balm-of-gilead tree, which 
was struck by lightning. The tree was con- 
siderably splintered, but the boy was un- 
injured to all appearances, 

Soon after the accident he was seized 
with nausea, when a physician was called, 
and on removing the little fellow’s clothing, 
there was found upon his stomach and chest 
an imprint resembling the trunk of the 
balm-of-gilead tree, its branches and buds 
as perfect as could be drawn by the hands 
of a skilled artist. 

The likeness of a woman who has been 
dead more than twenty years, was lately 
discovered on a pane of glass in a chamber 
window in a house at Charlotte, Ya. The 
likeness is distinct and accurate, and re- 
sembles a photograph negative. It is said 
the woman was stunned by a flash of light- 
ning many years ago, while standing at that 
window, and the theory is that the outlines 
of her features were photographed on the 
window-pane at that time. 

A singular electrical phenomenon recent- 
ly occurred at Celereus, Switzerland. There 


was a thunderstorm in the distance, when 
suddenly a tremendous peal of thunder 
shook the houses to their foundations, and 
there was a wonderful discharge of lightning. 
A little girl near by a tree that was stru 
was literally folded in a sheet of fire! The 
vine-dressers fled in terrur from the spot. 
Six persons, in three groups, near the same 
locality, were enveloped in a luminous 
cloud. They felt as if they were being 
struck in the face with hailstones or fine 
gravel, and when they touched each other, 
sparks of electricity passed from their fin- 
ger-ends. None of the persons mentioned 
were injured, though they had a sensation 
for several hours after, as if their joints had 
been violently twisted. 

The Northern Lights have been used to 
send telegrams, their electric force charging 
the wires and working the marker without a 
battery. On the other hand, science makes 
lamp-light now out of electricity, and one 
case recently occurred of a lamp lit by the 
electricity of the skies. 

The Sixth Avenue, in front of the St. 
Ower Hotel, at Pitsburgh, Pa., is illuminated 
by an electric light at night. The lamp is 
not lit until dark, but one day passers-by 
were astonished at seeing the light burning 
with unwonted brilliancy at six o’clock in 
the evening. The illumination lasted for 
about two minutes, and then died away. No 
one was more surprised than Mr. Carpenter, 
proprietor of the hotel. 

He immediately sent to the. company that 
supplied the lamp, to ascertain the cause. 
No power had been connected, and the only 
apparent explanation was, that the copper 
wire connecting the carbons had n 
struck by the lightning, as the illumination 
was seen directh after a sharp flash. The 
engineer of the Blectric Lighting Company 
says this was undoubtedly the case, 
that the lamp burned as long as the elec- 
tricity lasted. 

A curious shower of sand and mud, com- 
ing from the south, once fell in Rome, and 
seemed to be regarded as due to sand brought 
in a dust-storm from the Great Desert in 
Africa, being mixed with the pollen of some 
vegetable, and held in solution by the cloud 
which carried it. Yellow spots,-about a 
twentieth of an inch in diameter, were made 
on the paper on which an artist was sketch- 
ing, and, though the color varied from yel- 
low to white, fine drops of the same diameter 
fell all about the neighborhood of the city. 
The cloud which brought it, though giving 
out little or no rain, turned the sun, at 
4 P. M., into the semblance of “a pale moon 
of greenish tint.” Similar phenomena were 
no doubt mistaken for a rain of blood by the 
Romans, and regarded as prodigies of 
strange import. 
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THE POETS’ CORNER. 


BY CLARENCE H. BUHLER. 


I read — I know not where — 

Of the Abbey of Westminster, 
And the Poets’ Corner there. 


But I sighed — as I was reading 

' Of that magnificent shrine — 

For those “ inglorious Miltons” 
Whose destiny would be mine. 


And I said, “‘ Alas! no longer 
To everything I view 

The rose-colored lens of fancy 
Will lend a similar hue.” 


But I learned as I grew older — 
And I bore it well in mind 


That there is a Poets’ Corner 
In the great hearts of mankind. 


Whenever their better nature 
By an exquisite verse is stirred, 
‘They treasure it in that corner, 
And make it a household word. 


And whatevef there is cherished, 
Though but little space it fills, 
Is a souvenir as enduring 
As the everlasting hills. 


And, when I am gone forever, 
That generous beart may keep 

Some trifle that I hive written 
When the happy were asleep. 


THE PITY OF IT. 


BY SYDNEY HERBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ OW d’ ye do, Mrs. Annesley ? ” said 
young Thornton, raising his hat and 

scarlet, as Mrs. Annesley pulled 
up her horse just opposite to a fruiter’s es- 
tablishment to give her hand graciously 
enough to the lad. 

“Where have you been?” he went on 
presently, his eyes traveling over her well- 
spattered habit and the muddy legs both ot 
her horse and of that on which Melton was 
mounted, “ Riding hard, eh?” 

“Been to see the Kildares throw off,” 
Mrs. Annesley told him, in her pretty, low, 
discontented voice,— “ at least we set out 
with that intention ; but, having seen them 
do it, we ae our original design of riding 
leisurely back again, and found ourselves in 
the thick of the fray before we knew what 
we were about. Am I very disreputa- 
ble?” — glancing down listlessly at her 
much-soiled cloth. “ It was such a pleasure 
tu get away from this dreadfully dirty, dis- 
agreeable Dublin, even for a few hours, and 
to enjoy in its place a little of the sweet 
country air. You cannot fancy how it has 


pleased and freshened me; and I have to 
thank Captain Melton for it all.” 

“ Glad to have been of the slightest ser- 
vice to you,” murmured the Captain politely. 

“* Good sport ?” questioned Thornton. 

“So so,” returned Melton, relapsing into 
his usual taciturnity. 

“How J wish I had known you were go- 
ing with the Kildares!” young Thornton 
exclaimed regretfully. “I met you yester- 
day, you know, and you never mentioned 
it. 


“It did n’t occur to me,” said Mrs. Annes- 
ley. “Besides, you once told me you never 
hunted with any but the Wards.” 

“Well, yes; but of course, had I onl 
known where you were going today, I woul 
have cut everything to join you, if you would 
have taken me.” 

“ How touching !” murmured Mrs. Annes- 
ley, with a little mocking laugh. “ How in- 
finitely tender! How inexpressibly affect- 
ing are your reproaches when uttered in 
a tearful tone! How old are you, Char- 

ie?’ 

“ Not very old, barely middle-aged ; but it 
does n’t matter about a fellow’s age in these 
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days, does it?” said Charlie, who was a 
cornet in the Dragoons, and, having a be- 
witching little mustache, was naturally des- 
perately ashamed of his nineteen years. 

“Just what I think,” Mrs. Annesley went 
on cruelly, “ and therefore of course you ’ll 
tell me. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one,” answered Thornton, and 
blushed a bright red, both at the lie and the 
consciousness that even twenty-one was 
disgracefully behind the mark. 

“ Or seventeen, which?” said Mrs. Annes- 
ley, and yawned faintly behind her gaunt- 
leted glove; then, halt turning her horse’s 
head, “Better come and dine with me this 
evening, if you have nothing else to do,” 
she said as she moved on her homeward 
journey. 

“ Thank you; I shall be = too glad,” 
young Thornton answered, with a pleased 
smile, and went on his way rejoicing. 

For some little time Melton and Mrs. 
Annesley went silently onward, each appar- 
ently occupied with his or her own reflec- 
tions. Melton, whose simple habit it was to 
spend his days in alternately falling asleep 
and suddenly — up again, was proba- 
bly dreaming peacefully as he rode along, 
totally oblivious of all surrounding objects ; 
but with his companion the case was widely 
different. Her thoughts were fixed on sun- 
ny days long past, on sweet regretful memo- 
ries, on passionate heartfelt yearnings for 
the hopeless “ might have been.” All the 
morning, and during the entire ride, she had 
been nervously seeking words to ask a cer- 
tain question that meant so much to her; 
but not until the entrance gates were reached 
did she. manage to frame her sentence to 
her own satisfaction. 

“I have rather lost sight of the old set 
for some time,” she said,—‘‘ that is, of the 
half of you that went to India. But yester- 
day I fancied I saw old King Disney at a 
distance ; and he revived within me the re- 
membrance of ancient days. Was it fancy, 
I wonder, or the veritable man himself?” 

“The man himself, I dare say,” Melton 
returned. “The lot of them arrived from 
India last week, or fortnight, I forget which ; 
but I never thought of mentioning the fact 
to you, as | felt certain you must have heard 
all about it from some one else.” 

“No; you are my first informant. I 
shall be very glad to see some of them again. 
They have ali come safely home to us, | 
hope? Did you” — with the faintest hesita- 
tion in her tone —“ that is, have you seen 
Douglas Brooke — my cousin, you know — 
has he returned ?” 

“Yes, saw him day before yesterday,” 
said the captain sleepily ; “ and uncommonly 
well he was looking too. Never quite be- 
lieve myself all those stories about India 
and a fellow’s liver, you know. Seems to 


agree pretty comfortably with most of ’em, 
anyhow.” 

“ Yes, + so,” Mrs. Annesley replied, 
with a little absent shake of the head; and 
she held her peace after that until, the hall 
door being reached, Melton took her down 
from her saddle, and she turned to enter 
the house. 

“You know your own room,” she said 
then, looking back at him with her careless 
smile ; as be for 
an hour yet, perhaps you will wish a ci 
in the shubberies before dressing. You 
have plenty of time for it.” And, having 
listened to his—for him—living acquies- 
cence in this plan, she swept up-stairs to 
her own charming blue-and-gold sanctum. 

A pleasant room it was, perfect in all its 
details, and had evidently been furnished 
by some one who loved well the intended 
occupant; but to Mrs. Annesley just then 
its various beauties passed unheeded. She 
threw off her riding-hat and pressed her 
hands tightly against the sides of her head. 

“A whole fortnight in Dublin,” she mur- 
mured despairingly, “a whole long fort- 
— and never once has he come to see 
me 


CHAPTER II. 


Her year Blink Benny, shadiest of out- 
siders, won the Derby saw the finish of 
Talbot Scrope. Upon the favorite, with al- 
most positive certainty of success, he staked 
his all, the wreck of a once handsome for- 
tune, with considerably more besides, and, 
as the Fates would have it, lost. 

His wife, happily dead before the arrival 
of this last and final crash, had left him an 
only daughter, a fair-haired, soft-eyed girl, 
whose childhood had been passed in neglect- 
ful loneliness, and her girlhood amidst 
scenes of racing, betting, and evening enter- 
tainments, where cards and dice were the 
principal features of the programme. One 
friend indeed she had, a friend that fast de- 
veloped into a lover, and waited anxiously 
for the moment when he should be endowed 
with those good things the gods are sup- 
posed to provide, the possession of which 
would enable him to rescue the woman he 
loved from the every-day injurious associa- 
tions that surrounded her. 

Douglas Brooke was a distant cousin of 
Madeleine Scrope, so distant that it had 
taken many hours of the lovers’ time to 
discover the exact relationship that existed 
between them, such happy golden hours as 
come but once in any lifetime, when heads 
draw close together, and lips frame ‘tender 
words, and eyes look love to eyes that speak 


in. 
Douglas was but a lieutenant in a Line 
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regiment, with nothing beside his pay ex- 
cept a small income of something between 
one and two hundred a year, inherited from 
some uncle of by-gone memory, while Made- 
leine could lay claim to nothing beyond 
her beautiful face and graceful gentle man- 
mers; but, to these two, the life they led 
was one all strewn with roses, before which 
they could see no rocks to climb or stormy 
winds to weather. Douglas would soon at- 
tain his captaincy, and then they would have 
reached their pinnacle of bliss; but mean 
time they enjoyed to the full their glad to- 
day, and dreamed sweet dreams of their 
ture. 


After a while Douglas was ordered off to 
India, and tien Blink Bonny won the Der- 
by, and Talbot Scrope awoke to the fact 
- a he was a ruin penniless man, and 
that his daughter had one of the fairest 
faces to be found m the land of green. 

After that, slight notice was taken of 
Douglas’s name or weltare. His letters 
were pooh-poohed as stupid, his hopes in 
life stigmatized as vague and uncertain to an 
alarming degree ; while Madeleine was told 
to think no more of her soldier-lover. But 
the girl was firm. No words or cutting 
sneers could make her look coldly upon 
young Brooke’s suit. She declined altogeth- 
er to see or hear that he had a fault; and, 
though she made no further mention in 
public of his dearly prized despatches, all 
the more for that she treasured them in 
secret, sleeping on them, and at times blot- 
ting them with tears half sweet, half bitter. 

offrey Annesley of Annesley Park, 
near Dublin, was rich, well-born, and some- 
thing over forty years of age. He had nev- 
er married, whether from want of inclination 
or for other reasons was not known, but it 
so happered that, about a year after Doug- 
las Brooke’s departure for India, he saw 
Miss Scrope upon the grand stand at Punch- 
estown, and, seeing, loved her with an earn- 
estness that almost alarmed himself. 

To get acquainted with her father was a 
matter of little difficulty, Talbot Scrope’s 
civilities being open to all moneyed associ- 
ates; and, with Madeleine, Annesley soon 
made friends, He was a handsome man, 
with pleasant courteous manners, and lov- 
ing the girl as he did, he found it easy to 
make himself agreeable to her in many ways. 

Talbot Scrope, seeing presently how the 
land lay, encouraged his hopes by eve 
means fa his power, while Madeleine herself, 
albeit unconsciously, still further fostered 
them by the childish confidence she dis- 
played toward him, never perceiving the 
drift of all his attention, until one day he 
roused her to a full sense of the truth by 


begging her eagerly, hopefully, to be his 
wife. 
She was shocked, astonished beyond ail 


words, and grieved besides that one so kind 
to her should by her act be made unhappy. 
Douglas was still enthroned above all com- 

ers in her breast; and nothing was left 
- but to dismiss with a sad but very de- 
cided negative her middle-aged lover. To 
Annesley this was of course a severe blow, 
many things having led him to hope fora 
different answer to his proposal ; but, being 
aman whom nothing daunted, and bein 
utterly unaware cf a rival in the background, 
he begged at Madeleine’s hands a kind for- 
getfulness of his unlucky venture, and pre- 
pared silently to wait and watch for any 
symptoms that might lead him to believe ia 
a change of sentiment on her part. 

Mean time he took the father into his con- 
fidence, and astounded that worthy parent 
with the intelligence of how Madeleine had 
actually refused him and his seven thousand 
pounds a year. Such conduct in Talbot 
Scrope’s eyes was simply unparalleled in all 
the time-honored legends of ungrateful and 
undutiful children, He spoke to Madeleine, 
raved at her, tried with continued eloquence | 
to alter her decision, but without avail; 
after which he bethought himself, that, all 
being fair in war as in love, he would resort 
to foul means to gain his ends, the gentler 
sort having failed to awaken his daugnter to 
of propriety. 

he Indian mail arrived shortly after- 
ward ; but this time it brought no tidings of 
her distant lover to the expectant Madeleine. 
At first she would give no heed to the heart- 
sinkings that followed on this unusual si- 
lence ; but, when again the foreign post came 
and still brought no Indian letter, her spir- 
its failed, and terrible forebodings crossed her 
mind. Ah, could it indeed be true, what 
her father had been hinting about so much 
of late, that Douglas had grown careless 
and forgetful of ber in his far-off land, that he 
was eager for an opportunity to break ‘an en- 
gagement that must perforce be one of long 
standing? She would watch and ys 
She would not believe her cousin faithless ; 
but, when again and again the passionately 
longed-for day came round, and still brought 
her no word of her first love, she lost all 
heart, and the end of the year saw her the 
listless, broken bride of Geoffrey Annesley, 
Not until she had disclosed to him all the 
sectet of her first unhappy attachment did 
she consent to be his wile ; but he, trusting 
to time and the strength of his own affection 
to alter her feelings toward him in the future, 
gladly accepted her, in spite of her never- 
to-be-forgoten past. 

Nevertheless, when years had gone over 
their heads, and he found his young wife, 
though ever sweet and dutiful in her de- 
meanor toward him, in no wise nearer to 
him in heart than she had been on their 
fair bridal morning, there were moments 
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when Geoffrey Annesley would have bar- 
tered all his large possessions could he 
have gained, even for one hour, what was 
to him beyond all price, the love of his 
beautiful wife. 


CHAPTER III. 


BROOKE,” announces the 

servant. And Mrs. Annesley, rising, 
finds herself face to face once more wit 
Douglas Brooke. 

He is greatly changed. This she sees in 
the first swift glance, although she is tremb- 
ling from head to foot, and knows an ad- 
ditional pallor has fallen across her usually 
colorless teatures. By a violent effort, how- 
ever, she restrains her emotion, and, mov- 
ing forward, holds out her hand. 

“Is it you, Douglas ?” she says, endeavor- 
ing to speak with the quiet warmth the oc- 
casion demands, and failing 
while placing a hand that has suddenly 
grown cold as ice within his. “! am so 
glad to see you. I hada few fears about 
your coming at all; but I now see they were 
unfounded.” This is a most unfortunate re- 
mark, and the moment it is past her lips 
she would gladly give worlds to recall it. 

“Why should bp doubt my coming?” 
he asks, in a hard, methodical way. Since 
his entrance be has never once removed his 
eyes from her face, and this continued scru- 
tiny greatly adds to the nervousness that is 
gradually overpowering her. 

“ Principally because Captain Melton told 
me you were in town quite three weeks ago, 
and that seems a long time to let pass with- 
out coming to see an old friend, does it 
not?” 

“Very. How altered you are, Made- 
leine!” 

“Am 1? I suppose so. I feel tolerably 
venerable at times. Don’t sit there, Doug- 
las ; you will find this chair so much more 
cozy. They make such ridiculous furniture 
nowadays that one is almost afraid to use 
it. Well, and so you think me a!tered?” 

“Yes ; you are hardly the Madeleine I re- 
member. But of course that should not 
surprise me. You have changed from a 
pretty girl into a still more beautiful wom- 
an. 


“You must not flatter me,” she says, with 
a little nervous laugh. “And, if you think 
me looking well now, when I have such a 
horrible headache, and am at my worst, 
what would you think if you saw me got 
up in all my glory? By the by, Douglas, 
do you know many people in Dublin now? 
Would you care for any invitations? There 
will be the Guards’ ball on the nineteenth.” 

She feels painfully that she is talking 
against time; she dreads with ever-increas- 


ing horror a break in the conversation. 
Oh, if Geoffrey’s figure would but appear in 
the doorway! Never before in all her mar- 
ried iife has she wished so earnestly for her 
husband’s presence as at this moment, when 
she gre herself alone with that husband’s 
rival. 

“ How long is it since we parted?” asks 
Brooke, utterly ignoring, if indeed he has 
heard, her last words, 

“ How long? Years and years, I think. 
It seems to me such ages ago that I almost 
forget.” 

“Do you?” bitterly, getting up and going 
over to the hearth-rug, where he stands 
leaning against the chimney-piece, and look- 
ing down upon her sitting beneath. “ What 
memories you women have! But it did not 
take you years to forget, Madeleine, did 1t? 
Months sufficed.” 

“I do not understand,” says Mrs. Annes- 
ley, coloring faintly, and bringing her teeth 
down sharply upon her under lip. 

“Of course not. I did not expect you 
would. It is such an absurd thing for a 
fellow in these days to feel cut up because 
a woman throws him over, to believe him- 
self hardly used because a few silly love- 
letters have been left unanswered.” 

“Letters! What letters?” — with sup- 
pressed agitation. “Any I ever received 
from you I answered.” 

“1 don’t want any excuses,” he interrupts 
hastily ; “and I have no wish whatever to— 
to see you false to your conscience on my 
account. I came here today more from 
courtesy perhaps than anything else ; and, 
now that I am here,” with an* expressive 
glance round the ee furnished apart- 
ment, “I can hardly wonder at your pre- 
ferring your present life to one with noth- 
ing to recommend it, save such an utterly 
useless and worn-out attribute as love. But 
I beg your pardon; I bore you,— no more 
shall be said about it.” 

“But more shall be said!” exclaims 
Madeleine, rising with flashing eyes. “As 
you have chosen to introduce the subject of 
the past, I will discuss it now with you for 
the first and last time. You speak of let- 
ters, and 1 tell you again, all I have had 
from you I answered! A year after you 
left me you ceased to write. In vain I 
waited and on my knees prayed for even 
one line to re-assure me of your faith: it nev- 
ercame, You hint at my falseness! Who 
was false but you? You had forgotten me! 
1 was alone in the world! You know m 
father was worse than useless; and then 
came ny husband, offering me a warm heart 
and a home that at least would be free from 
the horrors that every day surrounded me, 
Believing in your treachery "— 

“ Madeleine!” 

“Hush! let me continue. Believing in 
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r pentherye finding myself deserted and 

gotten, with nothing remaining to me of 
my most cherished hopes but bitter memo- 
ries, what was left to me but to accept the 
truest, kindest love that ever yet was given? 
You accuse me of forgetfulness; now I tell 
you the truth. It is the truth what I say; 
you must know that!” 

Brooke is white as death. He is evi- 
dently using terrible self-control. 

“So he was bent on separating us?” he 
Says presently in a deadly calm voice. “It 
was a very successful plot! And the let- 
ters, what of them? They were suppressed ? ” 

“How can I tell? I know nothing of 
them. You have raised a horrible doubt in 
my mind! O Douglas, spare the dead!” 

“T wrote four in all,” he says slowly, 
“without getting any reply. Of course 
there was but one thing left for me to think. 
Madeleine ” — 

“ Do not say another word !” she entreats 

rly. “ I will not hear it!” 

“Only one! You must answer me this! 
If —if no foul play had divided us, would 
you have been true to me?” 

“T would,” she answers faintly, and then 
sinks back into her chair, and lets her face 
fall forward into her hands. 

Presently some one’s fingers close round 
hers; and, looking up, she becomes aware 
that Brooke is on fis knees beside her. 

“Madeleine, hear me!” he says in a 
voice changed and hoarse with passion. 
“Call me mad, wicked, worse than foolish, 
what you will; now that I have seen you 
again, I feel that] must speak. As a girl, I 
loved you; as a woman, I know I love 
you ten times more! You are all the world 
to me, my very life! To gain you I would 
fling aside ambition, liberty, all that makes 
life most sweet, — nay, even honor itself!” 

She tries to speak, but cannot. She can 
only turn upon him wide, beseeching eyes. 
But it is too late; as he has begun, so he 
must finish. 

“ What is this life you are leading?” he 
en on vehemently. “Is it a happy one? 

darling, with all its great beauty, your 
face lacks content, arid in your eyes lies an 
expression that never rested there in our 
fond, tender past! Is an enforced and love- 
less tie to considered binding? Is a 
bond that springs from basest treachery to 
be for ever sacred?” 

She pushes him from her then, and, rising, 
shrinks away from his very touch. 

“ What are you going to say?” she whis- 
pers in a horror-stricken tone. 

“You know what I am goin 


to say! 
Oh, my love, surel 


happiness is not im- 
possible to us yet? Madeleine, I swear | 
would not so speak to you, if, coming here 
today, I found you light-hearted, nay, even 
tolerably contented in your home! But that 


is not the case. I know pan love me still, 
and what torment is equal to that of being 
separated trom those we love?” She 
shakes her head in dissent. “ You deny it? 
Come, let your lips frame the falsehood if 
they can! Say you do not love me!” 

“TI do not!” She forces her pale, tremb- 
ling lips to utter the words. 

“Ts that the truth?” he cries. “Made- 
leine, your face, your very agitation, belie 
you! Your heart is as much mine as on 
the day we parted. I implore you not to 
decide too em I am wealthy now. Yes, 
when it was too late I found myself a rich 
man; when all I held most dear on earth 
was beyond my reach, I gained the money I 
had so longed for — only to curse it for its 
tardy coming. Ina foreign land we might 
yet be happy! Why must you consider 

ourself forever bound to a man who 
ught you with his gold?” 

“And you would buy me with yours! 
Hush,” she cries passionately, “not a word 
against the truest, kindest friend a woman 
everhad. I have listened to you too long 
already! Your words, your very presence 
here, are an insult to him! O Douglas,” 
holding out her clasped hands in pitiable 
entreaty, “if you still retain even a shadow 
of the old love for me, have pity upon me, 
and go!" 

“ And have you no pity for me?” he says 
almost fiercely. “Am I nothing! Does my 
wretched wasted life not count? You have 
ruined every hope I ever formed. If you 
drive me from you now, Madeleine, remem- 
ber, you look upon me for the last time!” 

“TI remember,” she murmurs faintly. 

“ And still you bid me go?” 

“T do.” 

“ What a fool ) am,” he cries bitterly, “to 
believe any woman capable of an honest af- 
fection! My absence or presence is no 
more to you now than if I were the very 
commonest acquaintance! While I curse 
and cavil at the cruel fate that has separat- 
ed us, you stand there cold and unfeeling!” 

“No, no,” she interrupts him painfully, 
“not cold, not unfeeling. You who know 
me cannot accuse me of that. Oh, is it be- 
cause my task is hard that you must seek 
to make it harder?” 

“Is it hard? Then you still love me, 
Madeleine?” 

“TI do,” she answers, turning fu!l upon 
him her beautiful anguished eyes, “ and it is 
because of that love I now entreat you to 
leave me. Though this unhappy affection 
should consume me, never for a moment 
will I prove disloyal to the man who so 
trusts and believes in me. I tell you sol- 
emnly,” laying her hand upon her bosom, 
and looking upwards, “that, sooner than fly 
with you, and so bring disgrace upon his 
name, I would gladly die, ay, a thousand 
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deaths. Therefore it is that I pray you to 
o, and let me find, if not happiness, at 
east peace.” 

He is deeply touched; but this better 
feeling not bringing consolation, he falls up- 
on his knees before her, and hides his face 
with a groan. 

“Is there then no hope for me?” he says 
despairingly. 

“ Not in this world,” she murmurs. “ But 
there is another: hereafter we may meet 
again.” 

“O my life, my darling,” cries he, “how 
shall I live without you?” 

A faint, irrepressible sob escapes her; 
she turns aside, but one hand, wanderin 
downward, alights upon his bowed head, 
and lingers there caressingly. Gradually 
it reaches his face; and, roused by the 
touch, he rises, stil! holding the white, cold 
hand pressed closely to his lips. 

“ Before I go, Madeleine, he says, “you 
will not refuse me my only request? The 
time was when they were all mine; now 
I ask but for one. Will you kiss me be- 
fore we part, forever?” 

She makes a motion toward him, and, for 
the last time on earth; is folded in her lov- 
er’s arms. A moment later he is, gone; 
and, as the door closes behind hint, Mrs. 
Annesley sways helplessly for a second or 
two, and then falls as one dead upon the 
ground. 

When, a quarter of an hour later, Geof- 
frey Annesley arrives, it is to find his wife 
still lying there insensible. Terrified to the 
last degree, he raises her from the floor, 
and, laying her upon a sofa, applies such 
remedies as, after a little while, restore her 
to consciousness. When at length she 
a her eyes, he can see within their 

ear depths a vague expression of fear that 

dually changes to one of relief as they 

all upon her husband’s face. Languidly, 

oo, with a sigh, she puts her hand to her 

“Where am I?” she says, with feebie 
bewilderment. 

“ Here, darling, and I am with you. Do 
you feel better now?” 

“Yes, much better. When did you come, 
Geoffrey ?” 

“ A few minutes ago, and found you lying 
senseless over there. You frightened me 
more than I can say. How was it, darling? 
Did you feel ill?” 

“] fainted, think,” Mrs. Annesley 
evasively, turning away her head, while a 
bright hectic flush comes to the surface, 
snd dyes her pale cheeks crimson. 

Thereupon Geoffrey asks no further ques- 
tions, albeit he is devoured with anxiety to 
learn the real cause of her illness, but, 
passing his arm round her waist, half-car- 
ries, half-supports her up the stairs. Upon 


the landing outside the bedroom door is 
Mrs. Annesley’s maid. Geoffrey beckons 
to her. 

“Here, Lizette, your mistress is not 
quite well; see that she has everything she 
requires,” he says, and, resigning her to the 
care of vivacious but compassionate Lizette, 
enters his dressing-room, where he finds 
Dickson busy about his evening clothes. 
Dickson is wonderfully useful, but also ef- 
fusive. 

. Not that coat, Dickson. Get me anoth- 
er. 

“Yes, sir. Very cold day, sir.” 

“ Very.” 

“ Yes, sir, cold and dull, sir.” 

“J did not find it particularly dull, but 
then I was busy.” 

“Just so, sir,” not in the least abashed, 
“nothing like employment to keep one from 
the ‘blues.’ But here in the house, you 
see, sir, the mistress even aeunginial a 
good deal, not being able to get out, what 
with the fogs and the drizzles. These 
boots, sir?” 

“Yes. The climate is depressing. I 
hope she had some friends to keep her from 
being bored to death.” 

“ Yes, sir. I hear Marks saying as how the 
Honerble Mrs, Gower and the Miss Gowers 
sat a long time; and in the hafternoon, or 
more toward evening, a strange gentleman 
called; a Captain Brooke, military gent, he 
were.” 

“Ah!” says Geoffrey Annesley, and 
then, oe Dickson, goes into his 
wife’s room, and, finding her lying pale and 
harassed upon her bed, induces her to con- 
fide to him all that has passed between her 
and her cousin; after which, he leaves her 
to gain some rest, feeling the happier for 
having sobbed out her sorrowful confession 
upon his faithful breast. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rae years have passed on — two years 
of easy-going, uneventful existence, 
that have left but few traces behind them as 
they went. Between Geoffrey Annesley 
and his wife there still endures as full and _ 
open a confidence as of old; and, though © 
the name of Douglas Brooke is never men- 
tioned by them, nevertheless the silence 
conceals no miserable secret that, coming 
to light, might cause them to drift asunder. 
Once or twice, by purest accident, the 
two men met, but, each knowing who the 
other was, a formal introduction between 
them was studiously avoided. Not once 
again during the short stay he made in his 
native land did Douglas Brooke give him- 
self the chance of locking upon Madeleine 
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Annesiey’s beautiful face. As soon as his 
affairs were settled, he went to England, 
and the glimpse he had again obtained of 
his lost love having fatally increased the 
lasting passion he entertained for her, he 
Shortly afterward exchanged into another 
regiment, and was almost immediateiy or- 
dered upon foreign service. 

He has been gone something over four- 
teen months, when Geoffrey Annesley 
strolls leisurely into his breakfast-room 
one morning in July. It is gorgeous, glow- 
ing July, so warm that a hushed and drowsy 
feeling pervades the very air, while a cer- 
tain vague tendency toward sleepy idleness 
runs languidly through people’s veins. Yet, 
and in spite of all this, must the Zimes be 
read. Today it seems almost a labor to 
run one’s eyes through its closely printed 
columns, and Annesley suppresses a yawn 
as he shakes it from its folds. 

But presently, uttering a sharp ejacula- 
tion, he nearly drops the paper. His brow 

ws damp, a powerful agitation seizes 
old of him. There before him in black 
and white stand out with terrible plainness 
of Douglas Brooke’s barbarous 
eath. 

“Killed im a skirmish with the Maories, 
— brutally murdered.” 

The words swim before his eyes. In a 
moment he sees with strange vividness the 
slight, tall, handsome figure, the blue eyes, 
the chestnut hair of his rival, the living 
form of the man who had come between 
him and his heart’s love. How horrible it 
all seems, how impossibie to picture him 
lying cold and dead in a foreign land, far 

m all who loved him, never again to look 
upon the green shores and purple hills of 
old Ireland! 

And then arises the thought of his wife. 
Who is to tell her of ber cousin’s death? 
Must the task devolve upon him? Geof- 
frey shrinks from the idea of inflicting this 
blow as one would shrink from some mor- 
tal wound. He has ever made it a point to 
refrain from all mention of Brooke’s name 
in his wife’s hearing, and now must he be- 
gia with only the miserable story of his 

leath? Then succeeds a wild hope, a sud- 
den gleam of passionate, unholy joy, that al- 
most overcomes the man who stands there 
with the fatal tidings still fresh in his hand. 
Now that Brooke is dead, now that he has 
passed away forever, this fair-haired rival 
of his, into the land of shadows, may it not 
be that his memory too will fade from Mad- 
eleine’s mind, leaving her free to come to 
him, Geoffrey, her husband, at last? Sure- 
ly in her sorrow and grief it is to him she 
will turn for consolation, and, receiving it, 
may learn to bestow upon him in the end 
that priceless treasure of her love that for 
so long has been another’s. Poor darling, 


r little soul, how will she bear the news? 
aint perhaps, or cry, or — 

The door opens, and Madeleine enters, 
She is dressed in softest, whitest cambric, 
long and trailing, with just the faintest fleck 
of color at her &:roat and in her hair. 

“What a delicious morning!” she says, 
going over to the window, and throwing it 
open, so that the fresh, pure perfume of the 
slumbering flowers creeps up and lingers 
round her from the grass parterre below, 
where they lie, scarce caring to raise their 
drooping heads beneath the rays of the op- 
pressive sun. “I do believe this is the 
prettiest place in the world in summer; I 
shall be almost sorry to leave it to go 
abroad next month. What shall we 
with ourselves today, Geoffrey ?” 

“ Anything you wish, my darling.” 

“Then I shall wish to drive all the way 
to Kingstown, to take a boat there, and 
spend every bit of this livelong summer 
day upon the water.” 

“ So you shall,” says Mr. Annesley. 

But the words almost choke him as he 
remembers what he has to tell her on this 
happy summer morning which she seems so 
bent on appreciating to its fullest. Never 
has she appeared to him so sweet, so gay, 
so contented with her life, as now, when he 
feels a few short words will blot out all the 
tender brightness of her face. And he 
alone must be the one to speak them; his 
a must be the one to strike the dreadful 
blow. 

His wife, turning away to an easy-chair, 
throws herself lazily into it, Geoffrey, 
with the paper still in his hand, moves so 
that his back is toward her, and then essays 
to speak. He cannot ook at her while exe- 
cuting his painful duty. He dares not watch 
the changes on her expressive face. So, 
with a sickening terror at his heart, he goes 
over to the window where she so iately has 
been standing. 

Madeleine,” he says. 

“ Well, dear?” 

“I have something to tel? you.” 

“If it is anything disagreeable, Geoff, do 
not tell me until tomorrow. I want to be 
quite happy today.” 

Mr. Annesley almost groans aloud. 

“ But it must be told!” he says, desper- 
ately. “You know your cousin’s regiment 
was ordered last year to New Zealand; and 
I see, by this morning’s paper, that — they 
have had a slight brush with the Maories — 
and —and Douglas — your cousin — has 
been — is wounded.” 

There is a moment’s pause. 

“Is he dead?” says Madeleine, in a 
voice that is utterly dispassionate, 

“Yes,” replied Geofirey, in a whisper, af- 
ter which ensues a long silence. 

It is over. The dreaded words have 
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e forth, and he is thankful to believe she 

as borne them better than could ever have 

been expected, has neither screamed, nor 

cried, nor exhibited deep emotion of any 
kind. 

Geoffrey Annesley, strong man as he is, is 
trembling from head to foot. He stands 

ing out over the clean-mown lawn, see- 
9 nothing, hearing nothing, only con- 

ous that there is a great expanse of pale 
azure covering the heavens, all down to 
where in the far distance the blue sky kiss- 
es the earth. 

He cannot bring himself to meet his 
wife’s eyes just at first; but presently, hav- 
ing reeovered himself a little, he says in a 
low tone, — 

“It seems very sad, does it not?” 

There is no reply. A sudden, horrible 


fear seizes him, and, turning, he gazes at 
her with bated breath, 

She is lying back in her chair, a calm, ut- 
terly sweet expression upon her still, white 
face. One hand lies listlessly upon her lap, 
the other hangs over the side of the chair. 
But, oh, what is that disfiguring the purity 
of her dress, that thin crimson stream 
whfch, commencing at and dyeing her sweet 
lips, creeps downward even to the fingers of 
the hand resting so helplessly upon her 
knee? Surely not blood ! 

It has all happened in a moment. The 
pain and grief and sorrow of years is at an 
end at last; the poor tired heart has found 
its rest. 

When Geoffrey Annesley places his hand 
ror] her forehead, he finds that she is 
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And memories of the old; 

Thoughts culled out of a bygone strife, 
All in a pen-point’s hold. 


There the glimmer of lamp m the street, 
Hurrying throngs flit by, — 

Some with face toward home retreat, 
And some turned up to the sky. 


Here a heart filled with the blood 
Bearing a tide of thought, 

Warmed to life by the current’s flood 
Of bliss too dearly bought. 


There a mixed melange of kin, 
Kin of woe or of joy; 
Entangled without, entangled within, 
With life’s myriad employ. 


A river of Styx in a bottle’s keep, 
Life’s history on a page: 

A comma is youth’s early weep, 
A period but old age. 


Rhythm 1s chilled, for words will fall 
Unmeasured by a tune, 

Hot from the brain at memory’s call, 
And falter and halt too soon. 
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A scent of rose-leaves dry and sear, 
A lock of golden hair, 

And love was born to die in a year 
Without a single care. 


A knot of ribbon faded and blue, 
A touch of fingers soft, 

Then like a puff of cloud from view 
Love took its flight aloft. 


A pair of laughing eyes, and lips 
Parted with a smile, 

A mouth but made for lovers’ sips, 
Vet cruel and false the while. 


And then a face not fair, but sweet, 
Sweet in honor’s guise, 

A precious token of joy complete, 
Is wafted out of the skies. 


It rests alone for a simple time, 
Alluring heart’s own bliss 

To fonder sweetnesses than rhyme, 
And more than earthly kiss, 


It fades! the point of pen is lead, 
And ink-drop is a tear; 
For joys laid aside as dead 


Come never but to sear. 
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WOU.D HE BE KILLED? 


_ BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
66 WEETHEART !” 


* My love!” 

“ Why do you tremble?” 

“ From fear.” 

“ Pet, fear not. I have braved the lion’s 

a thousand times, yet I have not a scar. 
The thousard and first time will leave me 
as I am now.” 

And Signor Foscarelli, the great lion-tam- 
er, placed his arm around the girl’s waist. 
I do not know that it is strange that a lion- 
tamer should make love in a manner just 
like any one else. Be that as it may, Signor 
Foscarelli drew the girl that he loved toward 
him, aud kissed her just as any other lover 
might have done. 

“And, as I have escaped a thousand 
times,” he added, “I take it for granted that 
I can venture as many more times, and still 
not be maimed or slain.” 

The woman that Signor Foscarelli loved 
spoke with a tremor in her voice. 

“TI cannot view it so,” she said. “ Your 
ge: seems to me like drawing at a 
jottery. There are many blanks, but some- 
where in the wheel there is a fatal number. 
You have performed a thousand times. As 
yet you have not drawn the fatal number, 
yet your chances of doing so are fearfully in- 
creased; there may be but one more ticket 
in the wheel; there may be a hundred. 
Grant that there is athousand. A thousand 

inst a thousand is one against one. 

ow do you not see how strong the possi- 

of of that fatal number being near you 
s 

Signor Foscarelli coughed and stammer- 
ed. The argument that had been offered 
was conclusive. He could not controvert it. 
But when the woman he loved burst into 
tears he found his tongue. 

“Darling,” he whispered soothingly, “I 
have faith to believe that in my case the fa- 
tal number is beyond two thousand. I shall 
cease to be a lion-tamer before it is reached. 
And for you and me there shall be long 
years of love and pm per 

“ Would that I could believe it,” she mur- 
mured. 

“You may believe it, my love. And, in 
that time, I shall remind you that I was no 

. false prophet.” 

She dried her tears; she became more 
cheerful; she seized Signor Foscarelli’s 
hand ; she smiled in his Be 


“ Promise me,” she cried, “that when this . 


year is ended you will be no more a lion- 
tamer. Promise me that, and I shall live in 
hope. Refuse me that promise, and” — 

** Let me see,” interrupted Signor Fosca- 
relli, “I think with what I can save this 
year that I will be worth ten thousand dol- 
ars at the end of it. With that we can try 
love in a cottage, my pet.” 

“And whether we are worth it or not we 
can,” cried the woman Signor Foscarelli 
loved. “ There are a thousand vocations for 

ou, in none of which you need peril your life. 
etuse me that promise, I repeat, my dar- 
ling, and you break my heart.” 
, “I promise,” said Signor Foscarelli grave- 
y 


Yes, a lion-tamer makes love like other 
people. 


CHAPTER II. 


NLY on the bills was the lion-tamer’s 
name Signor Foscarelli. It was, in 
fact, plain John Foster. He was not 
ashamed of his name, but “ Signor Foscarel- 
li” suited the proprietors of the establish- 
ments that he was wont to travel with bet- 
ter than the simple patronymic. As for 
John Foster himself, it was a matter of in- 
difference tohim. He was just as willing to 
be known to the great crowd that clapped 
its hands, and yelled itself deaf in admira- 
tion for him, as Signor Foscarelli, as by any 
other title. 

It was on a dark night early in the travel- 
ing season that John Foster was walkin 
rapidly along the street of a town, a hund 
of which would not make Boston, for in- 
stance. The streets were very quiet, and 
unlighted save by an occasional lamp ata 
corner, the rays of which would only extend 
for a short distance. Not long before, how- 
ever, the streets had echoed to the tread of 
a multitude of people for “ Lipman’s Grand 
Eastern (upon second thought I beg to state 
that “ Oriental ” was the word used instead of 
Eastern) Equescuricculum” had given a 

rformance that evening. But all the mul- 
titude had vanished, and now John Foster’s 
tread was the only sound that disturbed the 
quiet of the street. The other performers 
had preceded him to their hotel, but he, for 
some reason, had lingered where the pavil- 
ion, that had fallen as by the hand of cS 
bad stood. John Foster had remained 


~ 
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atime by the ring of sawdust that on the 
morrow would be-all that was left to remind 
the ~— thronging around it that Lipman’s 
G. O. E. had come and gone, and then start- 
ed to walk to his hotel. 

As he was walking hastily along, and 
while he was near a lamp-post, he met a 
man, a stranger to him. The man stopped 
square before him. 

“ Are you Signor Foscarelli?” he inquir- 


“T am sometimes known by that title,” 
John Foster said. 

“ Yes,” said the stranger. “Hum! I have 
been to your hotel inquiring for you. I was 
told that you had not yet come. I started 
in this direction, knowing that I would meet 
you. I have just a few words to say to 
you.” He paused for a moment, and then 
added, “ My name is Peter Gwyn, of the 
State of New York, and I am of sound 
mind.” 

“I do not doubt it, Mr. Gwyn,” said John 
Foster. Again there was a moment’s pause, 
broken by the tion-tamer saying, “If you 
have anything to say to me, Mr. Gwyn, pray 
proceed.” 

“Hum, yes,” said the stranger. Signor 
Foscarelli, you are a brave man. You see, 
I saw you perform tonight.” 

“Is that a!! you wisl, to sav?” said John 
Foster coolly. 

“* No, I repeat, Signor Foscarelli, you are 
a brave man, but you will be killed, and I 
will see your death. I feel that I will. I 
do not feel that I can be deceived in my 
sensations. Mark my prophecy. I have 
nothing against you, Signor Foscarelli, but 
if you are to be killed by your lions I desire 
to see it. Pray don’t think hard of me. If 
- to be there will be no harm in my see- 
ng it.” 

he man vanished in the darkness. To 
Jokn Foster there came in his dreams that 
night a face with dark eyes, thin lips, and 
white teeth, the face of the stranger, and a 
voice rang in his ears saying, — 

“You will be killed, and I will see your 
death.” 


CHAPTER III. 


T was a month later. During the pass- 

‘ing month John Foster had periled his 
life hali a hundred times, coming out un- 
scathed. 

A tremendous audience was gathered in 
the pavilion of Lipman’s Oriental Equescur- 
riculum, drawn there principally by the 
fame of Signor Foscarelli’s performance. 
The jests of the clown, the vaulting of the 
acrobat, the contortions of the neless 
man, the antics of the trick horse, all be- 
came things of the past for that occasion. 


Last of all was to come the entrance of the 
lion-tamer in the cage of monsters. 

Signor Foscarelli appeared. He bowed 
to the audience, smiled, and then entered 
the place where no other man of all that 
throng could have gone, and lived to tell of 
his daring. 

This ninteenth century boasts of its civil- 
ization, But some way or other I am re- 
minded of the gladiatorial days of Rome as 
I write of John Foster. The blood of the 
sacrifice seems as sweet to the people now 
as it was then. O tempora! O mores / 

The man went through with his perform- 
ance successfully, the audience hanging 
breathlessly upon his actions. His beasts 
obeyed him as well as usual. Signor Fosca- 
relli, as I have said, went through his per- 
formance successfully; he was about ready 
to retire from the cage. Slowly he stepped 
backward, Suddenly there was a suppress- 
ed roar. In an instant the man saw his per- 
il. The eyes of his largest animal were 
flashing fire, and his great red tongue had 
dropped out. There was a spring, and si- 
muitaneously a cry of fear from the audi- 
ence, 

But the lion-tamer was not slain. He had 
kept his presence of mind, and his motions 
wese quicker than those of the angry beast, 
The great iron door of the cage closed with 
a crash between him and the lion, and he 
was safe. Still, he had left his sleeve in- 
side, and there was an ugly scratch on his 
arm, — an ugly scratch, no more. 

John Foster bowed and smiled again. 
Then in a moment his tall, athletic figure 
~~ disappeared from the sight of the multi- 
tude. 

His escape had occurred during the after- 
noon performance. That evening, after he 
had eaten his supper, he came out of the 
dining-room into the office of the hotel. 
Sendlek by the desk of the clerk was the 
man with dark eyes, closely shaven face, 
white teeth, and thin lips. John Foster rec- 
ognized him immediately. 

Signor Foscarelli,” he 
said. 

“* Good-evening,” said John Foster coldly. 

“I understand that you have had a nar- 
row escape,” said Mr. Peter Gwyn. “ Now, 
if I had been in the pavilion this afternoon, 
you would have been killed, no doubt, I 
am to be in at the death, however, so you 
were spared. Are you aware that I have 
seen you perform several times during the 
last month? You see, I am a man of means, 
and it’s my whim to follow you around in 
this way.” 

“ ] don’t know anything about your move- 
ments, sir,” said John Foster angily. “ Nei- 
ther do I care to. You are too cold-blooded 
to suit me.” 


“I shall see you perform again tonight,” 
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said Mr. Peter Gwyn, displaying no heat 
whatever. 

John Foster turned on his heel, and walk- 
ed away. His countenance betrayed noth- 
ing, but he felt his heart sink. He had ex- 

cted at any rate that the lions would be 

arder to manage than usual. He felt that 
the presence of this man would unnerve 
him. Before his vision rose the face of the 
woman he loved, and she was weeping. 
Was his doom staring him in the face? 
The thought suggested itself to him that he 
might refuse to appear. But he shut his 
teeth hard, and drove it away. 

“TI am no coward, Mr. Peter Gwyn,” he 
muttered, as though speaking to the man who 
seemed to be his foe. “Your silly twaddle 
shall not frighten me from my business.” 

But that very thought was proof that 
Jobn Foster was affected. And he, brave 
man as ever lived, was strangely so. How- 
ever, for some reason, why, John Foster 
never knew, Peter G was not present 
that night, and the animals were as docile 
and obedient as he had ever known them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AS still the man continued to peril his 
life for the amusement of the public. 
He did not inform the woman he loved of 
the destny that had been tracking him in 
the shape of Mr. Peter Gwyn. The most 
frequent advice, by far, that she sent was to 
be very careful. And he, for her sake, was 


But the end of trouble had not yet come. 
One balmy night in June that largest brute 
took a notion to once more display his tem- 
per. In the bills he was advertised as the 
“Emperor Nero,” but John Foster called 
him “ Jim-jam,” which shows the difference 
in the tastes of a m r and lion-tamer, in 
the selection of names for animals. 

John Foster saw the indications of the 
brate’s rising anger, sooner this time than 
before, but he was not so close to the door 
of the cage. He fixed his eye on Jim-jam’s, 
and, without the tremor of a nerve, began 
slowly to retreat, ever keeping his back to 
the door. Slowly, slowly he moved. Still 
he held the animal beneath his will. 
ment more ! 

But, inexplicably, his will lost its influence 
on the beast. Again the suppressed roar; 
again the spring. At the same instant there 
was a flash and a sharp, quick report. The 
remaining lions roared in wild rage, but 
— ell in the agonies of death. Again, 

ever, the iron door closed between John 
Foster and danger. He had been prepared, 
and had saved himself. 

Yet afterward the fact was realized by 


A mo- 


him that had the lion sprung with as little 
warning as previously, he must have been 
slain. Circumstances had favored him, and 
he had made two narrow escapes. 

As John Foster left the pavilion he en 
countered Peter Gwyn. 

“Hum, Signor Foscarelli,” said that per- 
son, his white teeth glowing between his 
thin lips, “ I intended to be here sooner, but 
I was delayed. You have had another” — 

“Thank Heaven that you were,” cried 
~ Foster. “Fiend, devil, you need not 

unt me to the death.” 

Probably John Foster would not have 
said so much, had he not been excited by 
his encounter. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE lion-tamer knew that Mr. Peter 

Gwyn was in the audience. He had 
seen the man enter, as it chanced, and it 
had seemed to him then an ominous token. 
But there would be no failure to fill out the 
programme of the evening on that account. 

r. Peter Gwyn got a seat as close to the 
cage of performing lions as possible, and, 
while the clown jested, the acrobat tumbled, 
and the knights of the sawdust galloped 
around, he sat still, evidently uninterested. 
At last, however, the performance of the 
evening was athand. There was a flourish 
of the orchestra, some lively strains, and 
then all was silent as the watch of death. 
John Foster was in the lion’s cage. 

The proprieter of the “Grand Oriental 
Equescurriculum ” had considered himself 
especially lucky that on the very day suc- 
ceeding that on which “Emperor Nero” 
perished, he had received notice from his 
agent in New York of the reception of a 
lion of unusual strength and size. He or- 
dered the animal sent to him immediately. 
John Foster had been training him for a few 
weeks, and now he had been performing for 
one. He was known to the gaping caowds 
as “Ceasar the Conqueror;” to John Fos- 
ter as “ Jim-jam.” 

To the lion-tamer, as he entered that cage 
of dangerous beasts, all things about him 
seemed unreal. The bright blaze of the 
lamps might be the weird light of an en- 
chanted world, so unreal did it appear; the 
lions, huge monsters; Mr. Peter Gwyn, 
Satan himself. 

This part of my story is soon told. John 
Foster was in no mood to handle lions. 
From the very first tre tide was against him. 
The latest addition became unruly. —_ 
Foster’s state of apathy continued. Once 
more the spring of the lion was made. 

This time John Foster fell through the 
door held oper for his leap, and rolled un- 
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and as to whether it would not be advisable 
to send to Boston for a nice dress, a very 
nice one, suitable —and then Janet’s mother 
hesitated, and smiled and looked very wise 
— suitable for a wedding dress. Of course 
Mrs. Brown knew at once that the dress 
was for Janet, and through Mrs. Brown, who 
was sometimes called Zhe Sunnydale Daily 
Tattler, the rest of the inhabitants were in- 
formed without loss of precious time. 

The report came to the ears of John 
Wentworth. Like a sensible fellow, he con- 
cealed whatever feelings of disappointment 
and chagrin the announcement aroused, from 
the prying and inquisitive eyes of the busy- 
bodies. He did not stay away from church, 
or from any of the social village gatherings 
of young people, because he met Janet and 
her devoted adorer there. Not he, he 
danced and laughed the more, although the 

in in his heart, which he so determinedly 
sid from view, was in reality long in dying 
out. 

Janet had been his first love, and however 
lightly she had loved him, he, at least, had 
been sincere, and could not forget her in a 
day, try as he might. 

Time, however, is a great healer, and 
when, one hazy October day, Janet rode 
over in her litle phaeton, to ask John and 
his sisters to her wedding, he looked her 
straight in the eyes, and wished her “a hap- 
py future,” without a tremor in his hearty 
voice, or a quiver of his eyelid. 

“ Eugene has gone to Boston,” said Janet, 
flicking the flies off her gray pony, and lean- 
ing forward. “We should have heard from 
him yesterday. I teel a little worried. He 
had a good deal of money with him. We 
sent to the city by him for things we could 
not get here, and several of the neighbors 
— Judge Jordan, Squire Ellis, and others — 
paid him in advance for portraits. I dream- 
ed last night of his being robbed and killed. 
Ugh! it makes me shiver. I know I am 
foolish, but I can’t feel easy.” 

Two days went by, and no news of the 
prospective bridegroom. The wedding 

reparations lagged. Three days, — Judge 
Sooken and Squire White had a consulta- 
tion, 


Bills began to fall due, and Mr. Eugene 
Raycliffe was still like the unknown quanti- 
ty represented by x. People began to talk. 
} oe mother took to her bed with an ill- 
ness, sudden, and of a nature unexplained 
and obscure. 

Janet grew pale, waiting for a !etter. Fi- 
nally, one bright Saturday morning, Sunoy- 
dale, yea and collectively, was agape 
— a startling head-line in the Boston Four- 
nal :— 

“Arrest late last night of Joseph Ray- 
mond, otherwise known as ‘ Dashing Jo,’ 
and having for his latest alias, Eugene Ray- 
cliffe. Several well-to-do residents of Sun- 
nydale victimized by the accomplished and 
gentlemanly scoundrel.” 

The affair was a nine-days’ wonder. But 
after a month or two had passed away, and 
the excitement had quieted, people began to 
wonder if John Wentworth would “ take up 
with his pretty early love.” 

Encouragement for him to do so was not 
lacking (so the matrons of Sunnydale will 
tell you), from Janet’s mother. lone’ her- 
self wrote a little note on perfumed paper to 
John, and this was the closing part of his 


“1 do not want to reproach ae for your 
throwing me over as you did. You have 
been punished enough. But for a man like 
me, it ’s no use go on with things 
as they were, now. tter each go our own 
way. And, although I can’t feel toward 
you as I did once, believe tha: I bear no ill 
will toward you, and regard me, if you will, 
as a friend still.” 

When, a year after, on another still Octo- 
ber day, John told Janet of his approaching 
wedding to a young lady of Boston, Janet 
cried a little, and offered faint, lachrymose 
congratulations, with a fury of regret and 
jealously in her heart that the young lady of 

ston fortunately knew nothing about. 

And Janet’s mother frets summer and 
winter because Janet is an old mald; but, 
nevertheless, she frowns severely on an 
luckless man who offers a “summer-board- 
er” ’s remuneration for her spare front-room, 

It is not to let. 
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And here we gathered at our will 
The rarest flowers blowing, 
Ard gold and silver heaped until 

was time we should be going. 
Then, as we bore our wealth away, 

We chanted to the wildwood, 
As I remember, many a lay 

Dear to the heart of childhood, 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY JOHN G. WATTS. 


T last we reached a quiet nook 
(Beside a hazel cover, 

And watered by a babbling brook), 

With blossoms sprinkled over 
In such profusion and so rare 

Our souls were filled with pleasure: 
Departing Fall had emptied there 
Her lap of half its treasure, 
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MAUDE THORNTON. 


BY AUSTINA. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a bleak Thanksgiving day; the 

wind howled dismally through the leaf- 
less, wailing trees. 

A lovely, fair-haired maiden, with deep 
blue eyes, was hastening along the lonely 
country road. She shivered and drew her 
wrap around her. 

Her face was pale, save an hectic spot on 
either cheek. There was an expectant light 
in her eyes, as she turned swiftly down a 
narrow lane. 

A gentleman, evidently waiting for her, 
threw away his cigar, and advanced rapidly 
toward her. 

“ My darling,” he exclaimed, throwing 
his arms around her form, and passionately 
kissing her. 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and she 
looked languidly up into his face. Tears 

littered on her long lashes, and the white 
fids quivered tremulously. 

“I thought I should never see you again, 
Wallace,” she murmured, brokenly. 

“ There, there, my darling; do not cry,” 
he exclaimed, dismayed and provoked, as 
she wept unrestrainedly, 

“ Did it seem long, my pet? Do not sob 
so hard. I have come now, so do not cry, 
dear.” 

Her tears affected him strangely. In 
vain he attempted to soothe her. Caress- 
ingly he smoothed her brow, and brushed 
her hair with his lips. His efforts were 
useless. 

“Try to control yourself, Maude,” he ex- 
claimed, at length, with just a shade of im- 
patience in his voice. 

Maude detected the lack of sympathy, 
and drew herself away from him. 

“ I shall be be better directly,” she said. 

“Do not draw away from me, my pet. 
The time has seemed very long to me since 
I was last here; but it was inrpossible for 
me to come sooner. | have been watched 
on all sides, and even now I do not feel se- 
cure; but I could not wait longer for a 
glimpse of my wife.” 

“Ts there any danger? Tell me, Wal- 
lace!’’ she exclaimed, with a blanched face, 
and a nervous glance around. 

“Do not be afraid, Maude,” he said, re- 
assuringly. “If there was actual danger 
for me it would not harm you. Things 
have looked rather dark ; but I'll come out 
all right in the end.” 


“ And I will see you oftener, Wallace?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“Yes; I hope so. If I can arrange it, 
will you come to the city to be with me?” 

“ How could 1?” she asked, in surprise. 
* Unless | go forever; and let papa know 
of our marriage.” 

“ No, that won’t answer,” he exclaimed, 
hastily. “ You must keep our secret at any 
hazard. Can’t you manage it some other 
way? Tell him that you are going to visit 
friends.” His eyes were averted. Maude 
glanced at him suspiciously. 

“TI cannot, Wallace,” she answered, inea 
choked voice, and with bowed head. 

“Cannot,” he exclaimed, angrily. Then 
exerting his self-control, he continued, 
“Why not, Maude, darling? I have not 
seen you since our wedding day; and then, 
for how long? Come to me, Maude.” 

Maude had not lifted her head during his 
sudden outburst of anger. “No; I can- 
not. It was wrong for me to consent to 
a secret marriage, and, now, I refuse to 
carry the deception further.” 

A dark flush overspread her companion’s 
face, and his eyes flashed sparks of fire. 
Turning fiercely upon her, he demanded in 
a stern, cold voice, — 

“Is this proof of your love for me?” 

Maude’s eyes sparkled, but she did 
speak. 

“I might have known that absence 
would cool the warmth of your affection 
for me. That much for a woman’s love 
and devotion.” He turned to leave her, 
but she sprang after him. 

“ Wallace, do not go. Do not be so 
cruel. You know I love”— The words 
died on her lips. 

“Do you fons me, Maude?” he asked, 
standing before her, but not touching her. 

“Of course,” she said, laughing ner- 
vously. 

“ And you will go to the city?” he plead- 
ed, kissing her softly. Caressingly she laid 
her white fingers on his beard, but she did 
not reply. 

“Oh, that I might claim you before the 
world, my darling,” he groaned. 

“And why not? It is certainly the best 
thing to be done,” she saia. Wallace 
looked at her quickly. 

“ You believe me when I tell you that I 
dare not brave your father’s wrath, that I 
dare not let him know that you are my 
wife?” 
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“ And pray why not?” she asked, rather 
indignantly. 

“Why, you know that he would never 
forgive me,” he said, quickly. 

“ And what of that if | am not afraid to 
dare his displeasure?” Her blue eyes 
flashed on this man with contempt. 

“ He would not let me have you,” he said, 
hoarsely. “He can prevent me from tak- 
ing you at present” 

“But how? how?” she exclaimed, with 
dilated eyes, in sudden fear. “Have mercy 
on me and tell me, Wallace. Tell me every- 
thing. I know you must have some secret. 
Have pity and relieve my suspense.” She 
sank down on a fallen log without strength, 
and without hope. 

Wallace stood with his arms behind him 
in sullen anger. 

“I had hoped that you trusted me more 
than this.” 

.“ Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, impetuously. 
“ But do explain how papa can prevent it.” 

Angrily he turned from her. 

“Not while my wife distrusts me,” 
proudly. 

“ Forgive me, Wallace. The waiting and 
suspense have made me hard and cold.” 
She slipped her hand within his arm, and 
walked beside him. 

“I was unjust, perhaps, Wallace. I have 
ge eng to trust you; and I will.” She 

it her lip and dropped her eyes to the 
ground as she pleaded for forgiveness. 

His dark face relaxed somewhat; and a 
sinister smile lurked under his heavy mus- 
tache. Maude glanced up into his face. It 
was a very handsome face, and though not 
positively evil-looking, there was an inde- 
scribable something which repelled the faith 
which she had promised. 

“It is foolish to think that papa can do 
anything so alarming,” she said, at length. 
“It is impossible ” — 

“It is not impossible. He can detain 
you forcibly,” he said impatiently and al- 
most inaudibly. 

“ Detain me forcibly?” Her lip curled 
scornfully. “ How can he when am of 
age? Hecannot even touch my property, 
for it is my own,” 

“You must believe me, Maude,” he said 
shortly with a white face. “It is sufficient 
that he can, and will prevent me from claim- 
ing you.” 

“Can he detain me when I am married? 
It is absurd. Tell me that you are only try- 
ing to tease me, Wallace.” She spoke 
coaxingly, in a forced tone of gayety. 

“ Would to Heaven | could tell you that, 
my darling. We can only wait and trust. 
You will trust me, Maude 

“Yes; but you must acknowledge that it 
is very strange to me. I think there should 
be perfect confidence between husband and 


wife,” she said, with a faint blush, and 
slight hesitation. 

“You are right; and when you are mine 
for good and forever you shall share every 
thought with me.” He threw his arm lov- 
ingly around her, and kissed her pained, 
white face. 

“Cheer up, dearest. I cannot stay much 
longer, and I do not want to carry away 
with me the remembrance of such a doleful 
face.” 

“When will you come again?” she asked, 
in a quiet, resigned voice. 

“ Within a month.” 

“ Not sooner?” in dismay. 

“No; it will probably be three weeks be- 
fore I can see you, unless” — He paused; 
but Maude did not notice the unfinished 
condition. 

“It is very long,” she said, wearily, think- 
ing of the long days of suspense she had 
passed before. 

Wallace laid his bearded cheek against 
her smooth one. 

“It seems as though the days would 
never pass. How much longer must it 
last?” 

“TI cannot tell, Maude; but believe me, I 
shall claim you openly just as soon as I 
can. But I must leave you. I will write 
when I can come. Good-by, my darling.” 
His arms were around her, and his lips 
were pressed upon her face. 

“Wallace, who is this man?” she ex- 
claimed. A muttered imprecation escaped 
Wallace. “Do not leave me,” Maude cried, 
clinging to his arm in terror as his arms 
looséned from her. 

“Drop your veil, Maude; and let go of 
my arm,” he exclaimed, hurriedly. He 
paled visibly at the sight of the rough-look- 
ing man. 

He sauntered toward them with an easy, 
loose gait. He carried a walking-stick, and 
mercilessly switched off the tops of the 
shrubs at the side of the path. Whistling 
softly, he glanced curiously at the couple 
from under his slouched hat, as he passed. 

“It is only a tramp,” said Wallace, aloud. 
“ Confound it,” he thought, “I am tracked 
a There must be a dozen on the 
trail. 

“ Maude,-if you should not hear from me 
or see me again for a long time, you will be 
true to me? Promise me,” he said, in a 
husky voice. 

“I promise,” came the answer, low, yet 
clear, 

“ And if you hear any wild stories about 
me, you will not believe them?” 

* No, no, Wallace,” she sobbed. 

“ Good-by, my darling wife.” He pressed 
long, sad kisses on her tear-stained face. 

“ Do not go,” she cried, wildly, 

“I must,” he said, hoarsely. “Do not 
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make the parting too hard, Maude, darling. 
Whatever happens you will believe that I 
loved you even unto death; and if I have 
sinned it was for your sake.” 

He was gone; and Maude went home 
across the meadow, feeling miserable and 
broken-hearted. 

“What can this secret trouble be?” she 
moaned, “It he had only trusted me, and 
told me; but he does not trust me. And I, 
do I trust him, as I promised? Yes, yes, 
of course, I must, only. it is so strange. 
Oh, if we had not been married that day! 
if we had only waited.” 

She heard voices, and paused, resolving 
to evade whomsoever it might be. Then 
words fell like bolts of ice upon her heart. 

“Oh! that Eldridge. He’s a rare one. 
‘A wife in every port,’ is his motto. The 
‘princess’ up in the city is furious; and 
will make it lively for him. She is as dark 
as this one is light. Dash it! he has 
mighty good taste. The dark one is a 
Juno, and this one is not to be whiffled at.” 

“Not much,” said another voice. “It is 
a cursed shame that he should trifle with 
her; but the old man will come even with 
him yet. You'd catch a weasel asleep be- 
fore you'd find him not up to the goings- 


They both laughed roughly. 

Maude staggered homeward. Her strength 
seemed rapidly failing her, and she reached 
her room exhausted. For days she did not 
leave. Anxiously she waited for tidings 
from Wallace Eldridge. She feared the 
worst, yet at times dared hope for a release 
from her troubles. 

“ He cannot be false to me. I know that 
he loves me. And yet what has he done, 
that he cannot face the world like a man? 
Why did he not trust me with his secret?” 
she moaned. 

She paced up and down the room excit- 
edly. She pushed her hair from her brow, 
and nervously wrung her hands. A deli- 
cate lace handkerchief was torn to ribbons. 

“*A dark-haired woman.’ Woe be unto 
him if it is true.k®He dare to trifle with 
me?” she laughed, hysterically. The cold, 
hard glitter died in her eyes, and a sad, re- 
gretful light followed. 

“I promised to believe in him; and I 
doubt him. O God! and I thought I loved 
him. Love. Is there such a thing, I won- 
der? If there is, trouble and distrust will 
surely kill it.” 

“If you please, miss, your father wishes 
to see you in the library,” said Annette, the 
maid. 

“TI am ill,— I cannot see him, Annette. 
But no, — tell him I will be there in a few 
minutes.” 

What if he had discovered her relation to 


Pale and quiet, she appeared before 
him. Mr. Thornton was a cold, hard man, 
severe to all alike. He never displayed any 
love for his only motherless child: rather, 
he seemed to dislike her, for she had never 
been afraid of Lim as others were. The 
awe and reverence which he deemed his 
due from all that approached him, were 
lacking in his daughter’s behaviour. Cool 
and self-possessed, she went to his side. 

He looked up from his writing, adjusted 
his eye-glasses, and said in his deep, gruff, 
pompous tones, — 

“ Be seated, my dear.” 

Maude stared at his tones, and mechani- 
cally took a seat. Where was the command- 
ing voice which he usually used toward her, 
when he had summoned her to his pres- 
ence? 

He had resumed his work, and the steady 
scratch of his pen made her nervous. The 
sound amid the stillness seemed ominous. 

“ Maude,” he said, at last, very affably. 
He slowly removed his eye-glasses; and 
with his awe-inspiring cough turned toward 
her. “I have received a very tempting of- 
fer for your hand, today.” 

Maude breathed easily once more, and 
only said, — 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; it is a very good offer too, very 
good,” he said, with satisfaction. 

“IT am sorry that you are so pleased ; for 
I never intend to marry,” she said, coldly. 

“Tut, tut, my child. You are old enough 
to settle down in life, and it is my wish to 
see you well married.” 

* Nevertheless, I don’t choose to marry. 
I believe I am my own mistress; and I re- 
fuse to marry your candidate.” 

She rose haughtily, with brilliant, spark- 
ling eyes, and swept majestically toward the 
door. 

Her father barred the way. 

“ Return to your seat,” he said, sternly. 

She laughed mockingly, and stood proud 
and defiant. 

Mr. Thornton’s face was white with 
smothered rage. 

“You defy me, my lady? Then Wallace 
Eldridge shall be punished to the full ex- 
tent of the law.” 

With a sharp scream Maude grasped for 
support. The blood left her very heart ; 
and her eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets. 

“Ha!” sneered her father. “Your se- 


cret was not as secure as. you imagined.” 

* You know,” she gasped, terrified. 

“Ido. You have disgraced yourself and 
me by marrying this scoundrel; and if you 
do not accept this offer, Wallace Eldridge 
shall be brought to justice.” 

“ But a marriage could never follow. It 


Wallace ? 


woud not be lawful.” 
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“That shall be my business,” he said, 


briefly. 

“ No,” she said, firmly, “I will not con- 
sent to such treachery. I am Wallace’s 
wife, and I will go away with him.” 

“You will not go one step from this 
house. Unless you consent to give him up 
entirely and promise to marry to please me, 
he will be arrested within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“ Arrested? In Heaven’s name, what 
for?” 

“ For forgery ; and it may be proven that 
there is a graver charge. The fact that he 
has a former wife, who still lives, will not 
make his punishment at all light.” 

“ Wife,” repeated Maude, at first not 
seeming to comprehend its full meaning. 
“Good God!” she tourmured, brokenly, 
dropping heavily into a seat. 

“Yes; wife. And this is the villain 
whom you have married; who has made 
such a fool of you. Your wealth will save 
him from the penitentiary, for the name of 
the beautiful young heiress, Miss Maude 
Thornton, must not be sullied with public- 
ity,” he remarked sarcastically. 

Maude did not hear the cruel words; but 
sat with bowed head, silent and dejected. 
Her tearless eyes had a stony glare. Her 
tongue was parched, and she seemed par- 
alyzed with horror. 

With studied nonchalance her father care- 
lessly played with a paper-cutter; his lynx 
eyes noting every change in her face. A 
triumphant smile spread over his features 
as he watched her pride giving away. 

“And you will save him?” she asked, at 
length, in a changed, hard voice. 

“He shall escape, and your reputation 
will be saved. But you will marry to obey 
me.” 

“TI consent,” she said, slowly rising and 
moving toward the door. 

“You have not asked the name of your 
future husband, Maude ?” 

She paused. “ Husband,” she breathed, 
lifting her eyes heavenward as if in suppli- 
cation. 

“Cannot you guess who it is?” contin- 
ued her father. 

“No,” she said, icily. “It scarcely mat- 
ters, as no choice is given me.” 

Mr. Thornton advanced and lifted her 
limp hand. 

“ Mr. Borcheat is the happy man.” 

“ Howard Borchedt?” she shrieked, fling- 
ing his hand from her, and standing proud, 
defiant once more. “I will never consent 
to be his wife with this lie in my heart. I 
withdraw my consent. You may do your 
worst.” Her strength had returned, and her 
eyes sparkled with renewed fire. 

“Very well, my lady,” said her father, in 
great wrath. He gathered up some papers 


—_ the table; and, stepping to the door, 
said, — 

“ Flood, come here.” 

The detective entered with his big hat in 
his hand. He cast a scrutinizing glance ‘o- 
ward Maude. 

“ Your pleasure, sir!” 

“Take these papers and serve them be- 
fore eight o’clock tonight. You under- 
stand ?’ 

“ Yes, sir.” He extended his hand. © 

Maude watched his movements, and her 
father’s pitiless face. Pale and weak, she 
tottered toward them. 

“Send him away,” she whispered, hoarse- 
ly. When he had gone, she liited her agon- 
ized face, but did not speak. 

“You consent, I presume.” 

“ Oh, do not be so cruel,” she cried. 

Uttering an oath, he said, coldly, — 

“ We will have no more nonsense. Un- 
less you consent immediately, my order to 
F lood will be executed 
Her head dropped upon her heaving bos- 
om. Her eyes had lost all the fire, and 
looked soft and tearful. 

“I consent,” she said, in a choked, con- 
strained voice. 

Her father’s voice fell harshly on her ear. 

“ Mr. Borchedt will call tonight.” 

“Oh, grant me some time before I see 
him?” 

He gave a quick, angry gesture, and in- 
exorably shook his head. 

“It is not necessary. Prepare to meet 
him as he expects you to. And, girl, if you 
do not act your part well, and guard your 
secret with your life, you know what will 
happen. You need not attempt to see El- 
dridge again. It will be useless.” 

Maude went up-stairs with a crushed 
spirit. 

“ Merciful Heaven! Must I deceive How- 
ard? Dear old fellow! How good he has 
always been to me! and must I repay him 
this way! I did not dream that he loved 
me, and would marry me. Oh, I cannot de- 
ceive him. And yet I must; but I witl 
never marry him until hé®knows the truth. 
O God! show me some way of saving 
Wallace, without sacrificing Howard.” 

Annette entered the room, and Maude 
walked to the window. 

“ Annette,” she said in clear, collected 
tones, “1 wi!l wear black tonight.” 

“ Black,” muttered the maid, in disgust. 

“ And my turquoise,” she continued, stil! 
looking out of the window into the early 
gathering darkness. 

Her bosom rose and fell spasmodically, 
as her breath came in long, catching sighs. 

As Maude entered the room where How- 
ard Borchedt impatiently awaited her, her 
colorless, mobile face, in contrast to her 
black dress, reminded him of a pvor, brok- 
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en lily. Her features were stamped with 
determination and resignation. 

“Great Heaven! Maude! you are ill.” 

“])1? Nonsense. I have been ill; but 
am perfectly well now. A trifle weary, but 
that does not signify,” she said, smiling 
faintly. 

He retained her hand, and led her to a 
sofa. 

“You must take care and not get so 
weary, Maude,” he said, tenderly. 

“It does not matter,” she murmured 
drearily. 

“It does matter to me, my darling.” 

She started from him, and tried to draw 
her hand away. 

“ Maude, has your father told you why I 
am here? Itis to tell you of my love. I 
think you have known for some time how 
I regarded you. Tell me that it is not in 
vain. Will you be my wife, Maude?” He 
stood proudly before her, tender love and 
devotion beaming in his eves. 

Maude’s face blanched even whiter, as 
she looked up and past him, with her fright- 
ened blue eyes. Her lips were parted; but 
she did not speak. 

“Do not startled, Maude,” he said. 
Seating himself beside her, he drew her to- 
ward him, and bent his face down to hers. 
tthe you be my wife, Maude?” he whis- 


“I do not know. Oh, I cannot tell,” she 
cried, wildly. 

“Did I frighten you ?” he asked, quietly 
and patiently. His gray oy had a sharp, 
wrung agony in them, but his arms did not 
loosen from her shrinking form, and his 
mustache still brushed her cheek. 

It was so sudden, Howard,” she whis- 
pered. “ Forgive me.” 

“ And you love me?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Before God, I do,” she said, reverently. 

“Mine,” he murmured, “mine to love 
and carefor!” Tenderly he kissed the sweet, 
wan face. 

Maude regained her chamber in an al- 
most unconscious state. “It seems like a 
dream, a passing dream,” she whispered, 
with a tremulous smile. 

She pressed a costly brilliant to her iips. 
A chased gold one invited her gaze. A 
sickly, death-like feeling came over her. 
With sudden vehemence she tore it from 
her finger, and dashed it to the farthest 
corner. 

“Gone, gone from my life forever,” she 
muttered, in hollow tones. 


CHAPTER II. 


VINCENT was superbly 
beautiful to gaze upon, but her pas- 


sionate, revengeful temper warned her ad- 
mirers ; and they feared, yet they were fas- 
cinated with her cunning wiles. 

She sat in a brightly lighted salon, robed 
in a dress of shining amber satin, which 
set off to perfection her voluptuous form, 
Rare lace in profuse, snowy clouds was fas- 
tened about her throat. Rich jewels glit- 
tered in her dark hair; in her tiny shell 
ears; at her throat; and on her hands. 

“Jump down, Piero,” she exclaimed, im- 
pean as a small spaniel nestled in her 
ap. 


_ “ He is late,” she muttered, angrily, glanc- 
ing toward the small timepiece. There was 
a strange, smothered fire in the magnificent 
dark eyes; and an undue excitement in her 
movements. 

Restlessly she walked to and fro, her 
brow covered with a dark frown. There 
was a triumphant look, full of hate and re- 
venge, in her passionate face. “He shall 
pay dearly for this folly; and if he dares to 
deny it the penalty will be high, indeed.” 
Her eyes sparkled vincictively. Her clenched 
bands pressed the rings into the delicate 
flesh, and raised rough, red ridges, but she 
did not heed it. 

The door opened; and her face was in- 
stantly wreathed with soft smiles for the 
new-comer. Carefully veiling her eyes from 
too critical a gaze, she advanced. 

“I feared you could not come, Wallace,” 
she said, lifting her dewy lips toward him. 

“Indeed !” he said, coldly, “ I usually keep 
my engagements.” 

Apparently he did not notice her re- 
mark; but, with elegant ease, he threw his 
stalwart figure into an easy-chair. 

“ Any news, Theresa?” he asked, without 
meeting her eyes. She had seated herself 
on the arm of his chair, and softly stole her 
arm around his neck. 

“ What news couid J possibly hear ?” she 
asked, laughing musically. “ Your poor little 
wife does not have much of an opportunity 
to know what is going on in the world.”. 

Wallace Eldridge winced at the word 
“wife.” Her caresses were annoying to him; 
but knowing her excitable temper, he re- 
tained, with an effort, an easy composure. 

“No?” with a slight laugh. “ But, by 
Jupiter! you 'll doubtless acknowledge that 
you have seen enough in your day.” 

“No, I have not seen enough of the | 
world,” she said, purposely misunderstand- 
ing him. “I should like to travel again.” 

“Would you?” he asked, carelessly 
enough; but Theresa detected a certain 
eagerness in his tone, and her eyes flashed 
malicicusly. 

“ Well,” he said, at length, “ you can ar- 
range it, I suppose. You have money 
enough.” 

“Yes; but no thanks are due to you for 
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it,” she retorted quickly. “ Why don’t you 
take care of me as you ought to, Wallace?” 

“] do not think there is any need of dis- 
cussing that subject, Theresa,” he re- 
marked, quietly. “ You are doing very well 
at present. 

“Yes,” she rejoined, sarcasticaily. “You 
must fee] very proud to know that your wife 
has so much much money at her command ; 
conseqnently, yours to command, also.” 

“ Theresa,” he said, sternly, rising as he 
spoke. He was very pale. “It is sufficient 
to remark that I did not know your true 
character when I married you. That mar- 
riage has been annulled now; and I am 
here by your wish, not mine.” 

“ But why did you want to break our mar- 
riage ties? Wallace ” — Her voice was trem- 
ulously low and sweet. Her arms were 
about his neck, and her deep eyes full of 
passionate love. 

“ Wallace, you know I love you.” 

Roughly he shook her from him, and 
laughed ironically. 

“Your love has come too late.” 

“ Then you cast me off, Wallace?” 

“ There are pleasanter terms to use than 
that. We have separated.” 

Theresa was very much agitated, and 
with an effort controlled her passions. Her 
eyes flashed sparks of anger ; but she did not 

ve it full sway. 

“ Wallace,” she said, in a deep, choked 
voice, “was it because of this country 
girl that you wished for a divorce ?” 

“TI do not know to whom you refer,” he 
answered, easily. 

“I mean this flaxen-haired girl who has 
dared to win your affections from me. 
The one you have met so often clandestinely 
by a desolated roadside.” 

He glanced at her inquiringly, and an- 
swered composedly. 

“You are exciting yourself unnecessa- 
rily. I assure you, Theresa, you have been 
misinformed. I have not the remotest idea 
whom you mean.” 

He had turned to leave the room, but 
changed his mind, and with the hope of 
quieting her, seated himself comfortably, 
and with one hand hanging over the arm of 
his chair, snapped his fingers at Piero. 
Theresa stood before him with angry, blaz- 
ing eyes. 

“ Wallace, beware how you trifle with me. 
I have borne your neglect; but now you 
shall not deceive me. Deliberately you 
have severed former ties. And mms Be- 
cause of this white-faced blonde, a country 
heiress. I have your secret, and it is use- 
less for you to deny it.” 

“Still, I do deny your charge,” he said, 
— and firmly, meeting her eye steadily. 

“What! you deny that you have me 
love to this girl? have held her in your 


arms, and kissed her? If you denied it on 
your oath, 1 would not believe you.” 

She stood beside the arm of his chair, 
and after a pause, said, in her cooing, musi- 
cal voice, — 

“ Come, tell me about her, Wallace.” 

A deep red mantled his brow, and an an- 
gry light shone in his eyes. 

“You are extremely foolish about this 
imaginary woman, Theresa.” 

“Then you still refuse to tell me about 
her?” She stepped back, and drew her fine 
figure to its full height. Her deep black 
eyes glittered with a dangerous kight. 

Wallace laughed uneasily, and avoided 
her glance. 

“Refuse? How could I do otherwise 
when you are wrong in your accusations?” 

“Then you deny all knowledge of this 
blonde?” 

I certainly do.” 

“ Wallace Eldridge, that is false.” 

He laughed slightly. 

“You mean that you do not believe me, I 
presume, Theresa.” 

“TI believe that you are deceiving me, 
and this is my revenge.” . 

There was a sharp report; and Wallace 
Eldridge fell back dead, — shot through the 
heart. 

Theresa Vincent disappeared that night 
to follow up her career in other countries. 


CHAPTER III. 


URING the week that followed her 

engagement with Howard Borchedt, 
Maude appeared pale and quiet. The 
worn, weary look in her face told of silent 
suffering. 

She had heard nothing of Wallace El- 

dridge. His name had not passed her fa- 
ther’s lips in her presence since that event- 
ful day. 
” Eldridge, my name is Eldridge, for I do 
not believe that he was bound to another 
when he married me. Oh that it had never 
been; but it is too late, too late,” she 
moaned, tossing restfully on the lounge in 
the little blue morning room. 

Howard Borchedt entered, and sitting 
down beside her, gently patted her clasped 
hands. 

“ You are not well this morning, Maude?” 

“ Indeed, I am,” she insisted, smiling. 

“You are sure, my darling?” he asked, 
anxiously, bending his head, and looking 
searchingly into her face. 

“Of course,” she answered, lightly, and 
her white fingers strayed through his dark 
hair. 

“You must not worry about me, How- 
ard. Iam not worthy of your love.” 
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“Not worthy!” he exclaimed, fondly 
pressing his bearded lips on her hand. 
“Maude, I tremble when I think of my 
reat happiness ; and the fear of losing you 
Saaaes me day and night.” 

“You are very toolish to love me so, 
Howard.” 

After a pause, she said, — 

“You will not care if we do not walk or 
ride this morning? I am so tired,” wearily. 

“Certainly not. It is very pleasant here, 
and you can rest.” , 

“ You have the papers?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Read to me.” She closed her eyes, and 
Howard read and talked alternately, vain- 
ly trying to bring smiles to her white face. 

At last she partially raised from the pil- 
low, and drawing a paper from him, glanced 
abstractedly down the columns. 

The account of Wallace Eldridge’s death 
caught her eye. She read to the end, and 
sank back unconscious. The delirium and 
fever which followed lasted for weeks. 
The tussle between life and death was 
long; but at last she was out of danger. 

Howard Borchedt shadowed the house, 
not daring to hope that his darling would be 
spared to him. 

The holidays had passed, and it was 
nearly the last month of winter before she 
sat in the blue morning room again. 

Her delicate face had a flush of excite- 
ment which enhanced her beauty. 

The grate fire flickered cheerfully, and 
sent its warmth into the cozy room. With- 
out was one sheet of whiteness, and the 
snow-flakes were still falling. 

The  sleigh-bells sounded nearer and 
nearer, then the opening of doors, and 
stamping of feet. 

Maude lay back in her chair before the 
fire, and waited in breathless silence. 

Howard came in quietly, and taking her 
transparent hands in his great palms, bent 
his head in subdued thanksgiving. When 
he lifted his head, and his eyes rested on 
her beloved face, they were moist. 

“ Thank God, you are restored,” he mur- 
mured, fervently. “I nearly despaired of 
having you again, Maude.” 

“And a_fine-looking object has been 
saved from Death’s clutches.” 

He playfully tapped her thin cheek. 


“ We will soon get the roses back, never 
fear.” 

“ And can you love me when I look like 
this?” 

“ You are beautiful, my fragile lily.” 

She smiled faintly at his enthusiasm; and 
pas for strength to tell him the cause of 

er illness, 

The days of her convalescence were 
happy ones; but she felt very weak, and 
gladly leaned on her lover’s strength. 

The appointed marriage-day was drawing 
near, and she had not summoned sufficient 
courage to tell him her secret. 

“ Howard,” she faltered, one day, as he 
was leaving her, “here is a letter for 
you,” handing him her written confession as 
she spoke. 

“ For me?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Yes; and after you have read it, if you 
cannot forgive me, f shall not blame you.” 
There were tears in her voice, and her 
forced bravery seemed forsaking her. 
“Think sorrowfully of the one who loves 
you dearly; but who made a great mis- 
take.” 

“Maude, what is this? What does it 
mean?” he exclaimed, in amazement. 
“Tell me now. Do not keep me in sus- 
pense. 

“ No, no; I cannot. Go home and read 
it there alone. But kiss me now that I may 
be sure you loved me,” she cried, wildly. 
“ There,” erro him away, “ Good-by. 
Go, go,” and she left him. ' 

Hour after hour passed, and he did not 
return. Her grief and surprise was intense. 

“He will never forgive me. It is right, 
but, oh, so hard,” she moaned. 

“ Maude, come to me,” cried his familiar 
voice. Joyfully she sprang into his out- 
stretched arms. 

“ You forgive me?” she asked. 

A kiss was his only reply. His drawn 
face, and the pained look in his eyes, were 
the only evidence of the terrible struggle 
he had gone through. 

They were married that spring, and 
through their happy, married life, one subject 
was never mentioned, but each year on the 
return of Thanksgiving, they strove by char- 
ity and unostentatious deeds of goodness, 
to make thuse around them happy, and they 
succeeded. 
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WAS IT BUT A DREAM? 


BY LILY M. CURRY. 


‘AY, do not frown. Have I disturbed thee then? 
Was ’t but a dream? I heard my mother 
As in my early days, my name again, 
And that one word was all. 


Though still ’t was day, the sun declined, I know; 
For warm the flush fell on that dusky wall, — 
Till, silence-soothed, I slept, and so 
I heard my mother call. 


Most graciously do I remember her, 
Dear saint! She is not distant, — in the hall. 
Laid helpless here, I feel light draperies stir, 
And hear one sound of all. 


Clear as the church-bells, sweet as old love-song, 
The once familiar accents rise and fall : 


Cuicaco, May, 1882. 


Her presence frees the atmosphere of wrong, 
And her calm eyes enthrall. 


She dwells upon the silver-sanded shore 

Of lands whose fairness fain my dreams forestall : 
She is not gone away forevermore, 

But only past that wall. 


Dear memories have taunted me day-! : 
Lithe, eager shadows strove to lift the pall 

That folds my sufferings (once, who so strong ?) 
And, pitying, let it fall... . 


Ay: but I pray forgiveness. Rest thee, then: 
I will not sigh, nor utter sound at all, 
If from that silver-sanded shore again 


I hear my mother call. 


THE TYRANT OF THE SCHOOL. 


BY KATE 


HE bell rang out cheerily from the win- 
dow of the little red school-house, and 
there was hurrying of childish feet from the 
green in front of the entrance, as the youn 
teacher drew her hand in, and the clatter o 
the bell ceased. : 

“ There, I told you so; I knew we'd got 
a new teacher before I saw her, ‘cause Su- 
sie Mills’s father is committee man, and she 
told me so yesterday. Miss Hurd is mar- 
ried, you know.” 

And little Nellie Ayers smoothed her 
white apron in a consequential way as she 
walked beside her playmate, Mattie Jones. 

“What did you say, Nell?” asked a 
handsome but mischievous-looking boy of 
about twelve years, as he pulled Nellie’s 
curls. 

“ Be still now, Frank Ayers, or I ’ll tell 
mother. We've got a new teacher. Mat- 
tie did n’t believe it tillshe saw her. I hope 
she ll whip you every day, and make you 
behave yourself.” 

“Sho! I guess ’t will take more ’n a doz- 
en like her to make me mind, Nell.” 

And with boyish gyrations he quickly 


SEAFOAM. 


reached the entrance, and peeped in at the 
teacher. 

“ Ting-a-ling-ling,” the bell sounded again 
trom.the desk, and the children entered qui- 
etly, all but Frank Ayers, who stood, peepin 
in making faces until they were all seated, 
and then, with a clownish gait, noisily fol- 
lowed. 

The teacher waited patiently until he 
took his seat, and then, after reading in the 
Bible and prayer, she went around witha 
book and pencil to learn the names of her 
scholars. 

When in the second her attention was 
called by a small, upraised hand. 

“ What do you wish ?” she asked. 

“Frank Ayers says he sha’n’t mind no 
dough-head of a teacher.” 

“You had better not repeat any such lan- 
guage,” she replied. 

“ Well, be meant you.” 

Miss Stevens tapped with her pencil on 
her head, and, smiling, said, — 

“If my head is dough, I think it is quite 
well baked,” and went on with her duties 
till she came to the form where Frank Ayers 
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sat, and a suppressed titter went around as 
she stopped beside him, and asked his 
name. 

* Abednego Mulliken,” he replied. 

A tittering laugh followed this reply, and 
~ + omg looked around reprovingly, and 
said, — 

“TI am surprised, children, that you should | 
laugh aloud so. What is your age, Abed- | 
nego?” 

“ Eighteen, last hoeing-time,” in a loud | 
voice. 

Books were raised to cover laughing faces. | 
Unmindful of it, she said, — | 

“That would be about June. You are 
very near my age. I would not think you | 
were so old, and you are not quite so ad. | 
vanced in your studies as is usual at that 
age.” 

And, smiling, she passed on, leaving | 
Frark with a flushed, uneasy-looking face. 

This was most unexpected, having his re- | 
plies, for which he expected to be reproved 
or punished, taken in this way, and he be-) 
came very uncomfortable from the name | 
that he had given himself, which was freely | 
applied by his schoolmates. 

All of his roguery was treated in the same | 
manner, and the teacher was kind to him, | 
while his school-mates were constantly turn- 
ing the laugh intended for the teacher upon 
him, and he soon learned that he had a 
shrewd one to deal with, and her kindness | 
was like punishment to him in his rebellious 
state. 

Thus three weeks passed, and no violence 
marred the harmony of the school. The 
other scholars became very fond of the new 
teacher. 

Showy posters were up in every conspicu- | 
ous place, announcing the coming of Howe’s 
Great Circus and Menagerie. 

All the boys in town were nearly wild 
over the great event. 

Miss Stevens found it difficult to keep 
them from whispering about it during 
school hours. Frank Ayers was much ex- 
cited, and knew just which way it would 
come, and just what time they ought to 
start to meet it, as they proposed to do. 

Now, Frank, active as he was, had one 
bad, lazy habit, which his parents tried to! 


and then hurried away, wondering what 
kept him. 

Nearly an hour too late, blustering and 
fretting, Frank seized his hat, and rushed 
away without his breakfast. 

He took the nearer way across the pas- 
tures, and ran fleetly along, startling many a 
staid bossy at her dewy breakfast. Half 
way across the third one he came to a sud- 
den, most unexpected stop, as he was 
thrown violently forward into a rapidly flow- 
ing brook. One loud cry of pain, and then 
he lay moaning in unconsciousness. 

There were hurried steps near, and soon 
a white, startled face was bending above 
the insensible boy, and trembling hands 
strove to raise him up. 

Miss Stevens had been to watch through 
the night with one of her pupils who was 
ill, and was just returning to her boarding- 


| place, passing along by the side of the 


brook, this being her chosen, usual way to 
the school-house, instead of the longer, less 
agreeable way by the dusty road. Striving 
to raise him up, she found that his feet were 
entangled in a wire, which was carried some 
distance across the narrow path, a cunning 
snare. 

She quickly released his feet, scarcely 
wondering at the snare in her fright, as she 
found the blood flowing freely from his nose, 
and a deep cut made by a pointed rock 
near the left temple. Greatly alarmed, she 
laid him back on the grass, and ran to an 
adjoining field, and called some laborers. 
One of -hem carried Frank to his home, 
while the other went for a physician. Miss 
Stevens hastened on to inform his parents. 

Upon examination it was found that one 
arm was broken, and his head was badly 
bruised, beside the wound upon the temple. 
He was unconscious for some time after he 

ot home, and, as Mrs. Ayers was much af- 
ected by the accident, Miss Stevens re- 
mained with her, and so the first face that 
met Frank’s gaze upon returning conscious- 
ness was his teacher’s, and, looking sadly at 
her a moment, his eyes filled with tears, 
which he quickly ieeabed away, and, taking 
his hand in hers, she said, —- 

“ I am very sorry for you, dear Frank.” 

He gave her a grateful look, and then 


break him of, but which, I fear, he cid not | clung nervously to her hand as the painful 
try very hard to overcome so long as it did operation upon his arm began, his mother 
not interfere with his plans or pleasures. | being too much affected to stay near him 
His father often reproved him, as he liked to | during it; and she cheered and soothed him 
see all of his family in season at the break- | til! it was through with, remaining with him 
fast-table ; yet still Frank seldom rose be-, until he fell into an uneasy stupor, still hold- 
times. ing her hand. 

When called at the usual time on the; Frank awoke from that stupor tossing in 
morning of the circus, he turned lazily over, delirium from inflammatory action of the sen- 
as was his custom, and settled down & an- , sitive brain, and for two weeks mischievous 
other nap, and that nap proved too long for | Frank was very ill. 
him to keep his appointment with the boys.| Every moment of time that Miss Stevens 


They waited a while for their leading spirit, | could spare from her duties as teacher was 
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spent with him, and no other hand could 
soothe him so well in his delirious moments 
as his faithful teacher. 

In these moments he was continually la- 
menting something that he had done, and 
telling how sorry he was. 

The crisis passed, and he lay pale and 
helpless for days, watching Miss Stevens in- 
tently as she moved about caring for him, 
till his eyes would fill with tears, and he 
would putup his hand to hide them; and 
one day Miss Stevens stood beside him 
when this happened, and she laid her hand 
upon his, and said, — 

“ What is it, Frank? Please tell me.” 

*“]—1 am so sorry,” he sobbed, as the 
tears fell fast over his wan cheeks. 

She soothed him, and said, — 

“Yes, yes, dear Frank, I know you are, 
and — must not worry any more about it.” 

“ But,do you know about it? It might 
have killed you!” he sobbed convulsively. 


“Killed me? Oh, no, Frank!” 

“ But the doctor said that it might have 
killed me, and you would have fallen heavi- 
er,” he moaned. 

A little light dawned upon the teacher’s 
mind as she said, — 

“Why, what do you mean, Frank ?” 

“| — I put it there to trip you up, the day 
the boys laughed at me so; but, oh, I am so 
sorry!” he moaned again. 

She soothed him, and assured him of her 
forgiveness, and grief at his misfortune. 

Frank arose from that illness a new crea- 
ture, for, although the natural vivacity of 
his temperament asserted itself with return- 
ing vigor, itfound vent in harmless mirth, 
never indulged at the expense of another ; 
and he became, under the guidance of his 
faithful teacher and his own exertions, the 
most lovable pupil, instead of the worst boy, 
and the tyrant of the school, as he had been 
considered. 


THE LITTLE GOD OF LOVE. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


“ There was a little man, 
And he wooed a little maid, 
And he said, ‘ Little maid, will you wed, wed, wed ? 
I have little more to say: 
Then will you, yea or nay? 
For the least said is soonest mended, -ded, ~ded.’ 


“ The litfle maid replied, 
Some day a little sighed, 

* But what shall we have to eat, eat, eat? 

Will the flame that you ’re so rich in 
Make the fire in the kitchen, 

Or the little God of Love turn the spit, spit, spit?’ ” 
66+ DO not know,” said the little man du- 
biously. “I will look for him, and 
ask him. Will you wait until I return?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said the little maid. 

And she sat down, and tolded her hands, 
while he, after kissing her on her rosy lips, 
set out in pursuit of the little God of Love. 

Where to find him? Walking meditative- 
ly along, he bethought himself of a friend to 
whom he often went in moments of doubt 
and perplexity to consult and obtain advice. 
Accordingly he entered a sober, upright- 
looking dwelling house, ascended several 
flights of stairs, and, in the gloomy hall, 
knocked at the door of this friend. A mo- 
ment more, and, in a shabbily furnished 
room, he sat revolving in his mind how 


best to make his inquiries. For, with 
this same friend, he had often discussed 
the falsity of the little god, the trials that 
he had imposed, the delights of loneliness, 
and freedom from his presence. Gathering 
courage he asked, blushing, and drooping 
his head, nevertheless, as he did so, — 
“Can you help me find the little God of 


Love?” 


“ The little — God — of — Love,” demand- 
ed his friend severely, “ I help you find the 
little God of Love? 1, with whom you have 
so often derided him? I, a sworn bachelor, 
and” —pitying the little man who stood 
more than ever trembling and abashed, he 
added with apparent scorn, pointing to a 
sombre-looking case of books, — “ perhaps 
you will find him there, or I will lend you a 
pipe.” 

The little man turned quickly to the book- 
case, and began opening the books, but that 
was by far too tedious, and there was noth- 
ing that looked like the first vestige of the 
little God of Love. Happily he bethought 
himself of charitable little Miss Cramp, who, 
ever ready to assist her neighbors, never 
met him without a cheerful word. He left 
his bachelor friend who parted from him 
rather glumly, and sought little Miss Cramp, 
whom he found sewing briskly, sitting at 
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her window. When he told her his errand 
she laughed merrily. 

“ Oh, oh, oh! what do I know about the 
little God of Love? To tell you the truth [ 
think he is over in the garden with a rosy-' 
faced boy and a curly-headed maid. I can 
see them from where I sit. He is filling 
her hands with posies, and she, I know, is 
blushing and smiling as she takes them.” 

Away hastened the little man, yet, hesi- 
tating as he approached the garden, decided 
to go instead to a newly married friend of 
his who had not yet completed his honey- 
moon. He lived in a little cottage house, 
with everything new and nice about it. 
The little man stood admiring at the car- 
pet whilst the trim little servant called her 
mistress, her master not being at home. 

The little bride weleomed the little man 
cordially, regretted the absence of her hus- 
band, and then treated him to cake and 
wine, and displayed to him all the beauties 
of her new little home. 

“I am sure he is somewhere here,” said 
the little man. “1 am looking for the little 
God of Love.” 

“ Oh,” said the little bride, “he is often 
here ; a constant guest, yet now he has gone. 
Why, don’t you know where he is?” 


And she laughed provokingly. 


A brilliant thought occurred to the little 
man. Scarcely waiting to take proper leave 
of the little bride, he hastened back to the 
little maid, who placidly sat as she had 
promised looking for his return. 

‘* He is here,” he exclaimed, “he is here, 
here, here!” 

“ Why,” asked the little maid, as he em- 
braced her, “ did he come before you?” 

“Is n't he here?” demanded the little 
man, kissing her again and again. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” sang the little God of 
Love, dancing out and round the room. “I 
have been here all the time, time, time.” 

“ And what shall we do, do, do?” asked 
the little man. 

‘Will the flame you ’re so rich in build the 
fire in the kitchen?” asked the sweet little 
maid. 

“Rich in, rich in, rich in,’ laughed the 
little God of Love, kissing the wrinkles out 
of the little maid’s brow. 

“ And will you, will you, will you, turn the 
spit, spit, spit?” asked the little man anx- 
iously. 

History does not tell us what the little 
God of Love replied. It must have been 
something pleasant to hear, for in a little 
while they were kissing and laughing and as 
happy as he could make them, 


PLATE-GLASS MANUFACTURE. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE,. 


O*F of the most conspicuous features 
of our modern streets is the extensive 
employment of large squares of plate-glass 
for the windows, in place of the old-fashioned 
and much smaller panes of common or sheet 
lass. And this does not apply only to 
arge cities and rapidly increasing suburbs ; 
the change may be observed in quiet mar- 
ket towns, and even in villages. The rustic 
shopkeeper in these days catches some- 
thing of the ambitious and enterprising 
spirit of the times, and is not satisfied until 
his old-fashioned, small-paned windows, to 
peep into which the small boys had to 
stand on tiptoe, have been replaced by a 
stylish shop-front, with sheets of plate-glass 
reaching nearly to the ground. 

We cannot deny that tre broad reflecting 
surfaces of large plate-glass windows give 
a handsome and attractive appearance to 
our city streets; but we have sometimes 


been disposed to regret the zeal of the vil- 
lage trader, whose quaint and unassuming 
little windows were so much more in keep- 
ing with rustic surroundings, than the pre- 
tentious modern shop-front which has too 
often taken their place. 

A recent visit to one of the largest plate- 
o- works gave us an opportunity of care- 
ully observing the different stages of the 
manufacture ; and we shall endeavor to help 
ne to picture the process for him- 
self. 

The town in which the works are situated 
was by no means picturesque or attractive- 
looking. It seemed to be chiefly made up 
of huge factories with tall chimneys, that 
smoked vigiously ; large bare spaces around 
them, more or less under water; and rows 
of workpeople’s cottages. The atmosphere 
of the place, too, was peculiar; it reminded 
one of the air of a room which had been re- 
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cently fumigated by burning sulphur in it; 
but there were occasional reminiscences of 
various other of the disagreeable smells of 
a chemical laboratory. Our walk to the 
works lay through narrow and extremely 
dirty streets ; so that, what with the irritation 
of our eyes, throats, and chests by the sul- 
phurous air, and that of our temper by the 
muddy footways, we arrived at our destina- 
tion in a severely critical frame of mind. 
All feelings of annoyance, however, soon 
gave place to those of interest and admira- 
tion, as we were conducted by a courteous 
foreman through the various sheds in which 
this instructive manufacture is carried on. 
Plate-glass is made from a mixture of 
limestone, sand, soda or potash, baryta, 
arsenic, and other minerals, which are finely 
ground, and carefully mixed together. The 
prepared mixture is called “ batch” by the 
workman. It is a dark, greenish-black, 
earthy powder, which looks as little likely 
to change into a beautiful transparent sub- 
stance, as Cinderella’s pumpkin into a glass 
coach. But fire is a wonderful transformer, 
and it is by melting this greenish-black pow- 
der in crucibles that glass is produced. 
When we mention crucibles, our reader will 
at once picture to himself those little ves- 
sels, not much larger than breakfast cups, 
into which, in days of yore, the alchemist’s 
devoted wife would drop her wedding-ring, 
in order to aid her anxious husband in his 
search for the philosopher’s stone. But 
the crucibles made at the plate-glass works 
are, like everything else there, on a large 
scale. They stand about three and a half 
feet high, and are some three feet across 
the top, becoming somewhat narrower be- 
low, and looking like gigantic flower-pots 
with immensely thick walls. We saw them 
being fashioned by hand out of fire-clay of 
the finest quantity, and very carefully knead- 
ed. Several small boys were working this clay 
into rolls of the size of an ordinary rolly- 
ly pudding. With these the men were 
uilding up the sides of crucibles, layer up- 
on layer, taking great care to exclude any 
bubbles of air, which, if left in clay, would 
cause the pots to break when heated. When 
finished, the pots are kept several months 
in a drying-room ; they are then baked ina 
furnace, which is heated to as high tempera- 
ture as they will have to bear when in use. 
After inspecting the manufacture of the 
crucibles, we were conducted to an extreme- 
ly torrid region, where a number of furnaces 
were blazing away. Each furnace is really 
a gas-fire, in the midst of which are placed 
one or more of the crucibles, filled with the 
greenish-black powder. The gas, ordinary 
coal-gas, manufactured on the premises, is 
mingled in due proportions with atmos- 
heric air; and when ignited in the furnace, 
t heats the latter hetter than any coal-fire 


would do. This substitution of gas for 
coal as a fuel is in an accordance with the 
method of Dr. Siemens, and has been 
found, so our guide told us, to have many 
f advantages. Peeping through the chinks 
of a furnace-door, we saw a fiery, glowi 
mass. This was a crucible at a bright-re 
heat. The greenish-black “batch,” with 
which it had been filed some hours pre- 
viously, was now a red-hot molten mass, of 
about the consistence of treacle. 

As it had now attained its proper condition 
of fluidity, the men came and fastened some 
iron gear around the neck of the crucible, 
hoisted it out of the furnace, and placed it 
on a truck. This was immediately run 
along a tramway, we hurrying after it, to 
another shed, where the casting of the glass 
was taken place. This was the most ex- 
citing incident of the manufacture. Eight 
or ten men again threw some tackle around 
the glowing crucible, hoisted it into the air 
above a large, flat, cast-iron table, and then 
tilted it over. The luminous contents of 
the crucible flowed out in a sluggish stream, 
and formed an irregu'ar doughy mass at 
one end of the table. The crucible was in- 
stantly hoisted away ; and a heavy iron roller 
was rapidly rolled over the soft yielding 
mass, Causing it to spread out into a wavy 
sheet, covering the entire table. Our guide 
explained that the height of the roller above 
the table could be regulated, so that the 
glass should be of the required thickness ; 
and that the width of the plate was deter- 
mined by iron bars placed along each side 
of the table. The sheet which we saw cast 
was about twelve feet long, nine feet wide, 
and an inch thick. 

The next step in the process is the cool- 
ing of the glass. It must not be treated as 
we should treat a plate of toffee in similar 
circumstances, by letting it slmply stand in 
a cold place. Ifthe glass were allowed to 
lose its heat rapidly, it would become too 
brittle to be of any use. Accordingly, with- 
in five minutes of its being rolled out, as 
soon, indeed, as it was solidified enough to 
bear removal, the stil! glowing sheet was 
lifted from the table, and with long shovels, 
was pushed through a slit in the wall, which 
was then carefully stopped up, and we saw 
itno more. Our guide explained to us that 
the sheet had been slipped into an oven, - 
which was at a good red eat, and that the 
fire would be allowed to die out very gradual- 
ly. In this way, the glass would take fully 
a week to cool down; and by this process 
of annealing, as it is called, it would attain 
the requisite amount of durability. 

From an oven which had cooled down, 
we saw the men remove a sheet of glass, 
and bear it off to be ground and polished. 
Six men carried it, three on each side, the 


glass being held up perpendicularly between 
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the two files of men by means of three leath- 
er bands or slings passing underneath it. 
Each man held one end of a sling in one 
hand, and steadied the sheet with the other, 
It was interesting to observe what admir- 
able time the men always kept while thus 
carrying the large plate of glass from one 
department to another. They bad evident- 
ly been well drilled; and the necessity for 
this was obvious, since a man who did not 
keep step would be liable to thrust his 
shoulder against the glass, with results 
which might be serious to the plate, him- 
self, and his comrades. With measured 
steps and slow, then, the men precede us to 
the examining-room. Here we could ob- 
serve that the annealed plate was semi- 
opaque and its surfaces rough and undulat- 
ing. Plate-glass in this crude condition is 
largely used for glazing roofs, and in other 
cases where light without transparency is 
required. In the examining-room, the plate 
was carefully inspected, to see whether it 
presented any defects. Had there been any 
serious ones, it would have been cut up in- 
to the largest pieces which could be obtained 
free from flaws. Our plate, however, was 
perfect ; and after its rough edges had been 
tak in off, it was at once conveyed to an ad- 
join ng building to be ground. 

The grinding-room, which was a large 
shed fully a hundred yards long, had a 
most bewildering aspect when we first en- 
tered it. It looked as if the floor were made 
up of numberless separate pieces, each 
piece executing a dance round and round 
on its own account, without regard to the 
time its neighbors might be keeping. A 
little attention, however, soon enabled us 
to unravel this mysterious maze of moving 
matter. Ranged up and down the room 
were twenty-eight pairs of low stone tables. 
Resting upon each table, and cemented to 
it by means of plaster-of-Paris, was a sheet 
of glass to be ground. Lying flat on the 
sheet was a wooden frame, looking like three 
ordinary doors fastened loosely together 
side by side. This tripartite frame was 
kept moving round and round over the glass 
by the means of a horizontal revolving crank, 
with which one end of it was connected by 
an iron rod. The movements of the frame 
were steadied and limited by an ingenious 
arrangement of chains passing from its up- 
per surface to the roof. It was the constant 
rotatory movement of these fifty-six frames 
which at first sight gave the room such a 
strangely unstable appearence, The frames 
were lined with iron underneath; and men 
and boys were constantly employed in throw- 
ing sand under them, while a jet of water 
played over each frame; so that wet sand 
was kept continually present between the 
iron and the glass. By this means, the sur- 


face of the glass was rubbed away until all 
unevennesses had been removed. It takes 
about seven hours to grind both surfaces of 
the plates sufficiently. When this has been 
done, the glass is found to have lost nearly 
half its thickness. Its surfaces are now 
even and comparatively smooth, but covered 
with fine scratches, and by no means clear 
and transparent. 

We were next conducted into a shed in 
which the second part of the polishing pro- 
cess is carried on. Thisis called the smooth- 
ing-room, and the machinery here appeared 
to be entirely superintended by women and 
girls. In this room, as in the grinding-shed, 
were a large number of low stone tables or 
slabs, on each of which a sheet of glass lay 
cemented. Another sheet of glass was 
placed upon this, and the upper plate was 
kept moving over the under one in a circle 
by means of machinery similar to that which 
worked the grinding-frames. Instead of 
sand, the plates in the smoothing-room 
were supplied with fine emery powder, and 
by their proionged movement over each 
other they became much improved in ap- 
pearance, 

Although, when it leaves this second 
room, the glass has attained a high degree 
of smoothness, it is still wanting in that 
perfect polish and transparency which are 
so much desired. It is therefore submitted 
to a third process, the polishing proper. 
This is accomplished by means of very 
beautiful machinery. The plate of glass is 
laid upon a table, and above it a horizontal 
frame moves slowly backward and forward, 
on the under surface of which are a large 
number of rubbers, arranged in four rows. 
While the rubbers move to and fro, the 
table itself moves slowly from side to side, 
and thus every part of the surface of the 
glass is brought evenly and regularly under 
the action of the rubbers. The rubbers are 
covered with felt, which is kept moist and 
supplied with consisting 
of red oxide of iron. This beautiful pro- 
cess raises the surface of the glass to the 
highest degree of smoothness and polish. 

From the polishing-room the plates are 
carried, in the careful manner already de- 
scribed, to a shed where women are engaged 
in washing off the red oxide and in giving 
them a final rubbing-up. They are then 
conveyed to the warehouse, where they are 
packed, and whence they are despatched as 
required to all parts of the world. 

ere our interesting inspection came to 
an end. We had followed the greenish- 
black, earthy powder in its various trans- 
formations, until we saw its final product in 
these beautiful sheets of plate-glass, ready 
for use in mirror or shop-front, hotel or 


mansion, steamer or railway carriage. 
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SONG. 


BY E, E, BROWN. 


His mellow, mournful strain ; 

And the dew like balm was falling 
Across the thirsty plain. 


We sat beneath the willow, — 
My own true love and I; 

For his ship sailed on the morrow, 
And he came to say good-by. 


Ah! youthful hearts are hopeful, 
And love’s young dream is sweet: 


Were love and hope ne’er blighted, 
Our bliss would be complete. 


The morning sun was shining, 
The breeze was fresh and free : 

The brave ship spread her snowy wings, 
And bore my love from me. 


I watched him from the headland, 
And courage made me strong ; 


Weymourtn, Mass., 1882. 


For I said, ‘‘ The months are fleeting, 
And a year will not be long.” 


But the sea is fierce and cruel, 
And the Storm King laughs at tears; 
In vain I have watched and waited 
Through all these weary years. 


And still the dew is falling 
Across the thirsty plain, 

And the whip-poor-will is piping 
His mellow, mournful strain. 


But silently I listen: 
No warm hand clasps my own, 
No sweet voice whispers to me, 
No arm is round me thrown. 


Ah! youthful hopes are fleeting, 
And loving hearts decay ; 

But the chill dew fa!ls forever, 
And the night-bird pipes his lay. 


LOVE OR MONEY. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


S O, sir, I can’t say yes to any such 


nonsense,” said Mr. Philbrick, — 
“old bach Philbrick,’” all the irreverent 
youngsters of Hartley Corners called him. 
“Why? Simply because my niece can do 
better. Is n’t that a good reason? I think 
it one of the best of reasons. Good, better, 
best. You may be a man to make her hap- 
py, therefore a match with you would be a 
one. But the man I have in view for 
er would not only make her happy, but he 
*s got something beside his head and hands 
to live on. Therefore a match with him 
would be a better one, don’t you see?” 
“No, I don’t see it so,” answered Mark 
Anderson, “ because she loves me, and not 
the man you ’ve set your heart on her mar- 
ing.” 
Fudge!” exclaimed Bachelor 
Philbrick disdainfully. “i have lived twice 


as long as you have, young man, and | never 
was in love yet.” 

“Were you ever in England?” asked 
Mark. 

“No, and never want to be,” answered 
Mr. Philbrick. 

“ Then why are n’t you logical, and argue 
because you were never there, that there is 
ao such place as England? You might just 
as well do that as to pretend that there is no 
such thing as love because you never expe- 
rienced it.” 

“I don’t want any words with you,” re- 
sponded Mr. Philbrick. “I won’t have any. 
You ’re like all other young men of these 
days: you think you know a good deal more 
about matters com things, and what ’s for the 
best, than older heads do. I calculate to look 
out for my own affairs yet a while, and for 
Kittie’s also. She ’s a self-willed, obstinate 
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girl, but I mean to convince her that she ’s 
oolish in listening to your fol-de-rol. You 
need n’t try to convince me that I ’m wrong, 
for yuu can’t. I am not one of the kind to 
be bamboozled when my mind is made up.” 

“] am sure that I have no intentions of 
trying to bamboozle you,” answered Mark, 
“] have ve niece’s promise to marry me, 
It would be much more agreeable to her 
and to me, if we could obtain your consent 
to our marriage. But, if you choose to re- 
fuse it, for no better reason than you have 
yet given, we shall marry without it, sir.” 

“Eh! What ’s that?” exclaimed Mr. 
Philbrick. “ My niece marry you against 
my wishes? If she does, she sha’n’t have a 
cent of my property. Nota cent, sir.” 

“TI don’t know as she wants any of it,” an- 
swered Mark proudly. “I have two strong 
arms to work with, backed up by a big 
heart, and I ’il see that she does n’t come to 
want. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks !” exclaimed Mr. Phil- 
brick, with infinite contempt. “That’s all 
nice enough to talk about, now, but wait till 
you have to get down to real hard work, and 
grub fora living. Then you ‘ll sing a differ- 
ent song. Why, hang it all, young man, 
don’t you see that I im considering your 
welfare, as much as hers, in withholding 
my consent to this foolish plan of yours?” 

“TI am greatly obliged, | ’m sure, for your 
me and sudden interest in me,” answered 

ark, with keen sarcasm. “I have great 
respect for age and the wisdom belonging 
to it, but not enough to ignore my own con- 
victions, and be guided wholly by the opin- 
ions of others, especially when they are not 
backed by better reasons than any you have 
given.” 

“ That 's as much as to say, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Philbrick wrathfully, “that you 
snap your fingers at me and my opinion?” 

Mark made no reply. 

“ You can do as you please about it,” add- 
ed Kittie Philbrick’s uncle. “She ’s her 
own mistress. If she ’s fool enough to 
throw herself away on a poor young man, 
when she can have her choice of the two 
richest ones in town, she can do so for all of 
me, but she must understand that she ‘li 
never handle any of my money.” 

“Your money is something that has never 
been taken into consideration by us,” an- 
swered Mark. 

“Oh, no, I suppose not!” sarcastically. 
“No, no! of course not! But I thought 
there would be no harm done in giving you 
to understand what to expect, or rather 
what not to expect, from me.” 

“Mr. Phiibrick,'I am not the man you 
take me for,” answered Mark proudly. “ If 
you knew me better, you would never insin- 
uate that a ‘possible fortune was what I look- 
ed at in wishing to marry your niece. 1 


want her because I love her, and because 
she loves me. But your mind is made up, 
and there is no use in wasting words about 
the matter. Good-afternoon, sir.’’ 

And Mark bowed himself out. 

“IT must say, I like his grit,” admitted 
Bachelor Philbrick, as the young man went 
down the walk. “ But the idea of marrying 
for love, when there ’s money to be made in 
the transaction! Stuff and nonsense!” 

Two days later, Kittie came to him with 
the traces of tears on her pretty face, but a 
look of quiet determination showed through. 

“Uncle John,” she said very caimly, but 
in tone that told that her mind was fully 
made up, “I am going to marry Mark An- 
derson next Sunday.” 

Just as you please,” answered her uncle. 
“It does n’t concern me me any. But I 
must say you ’re a fool in taking up with 
that fellow when you could have Squire 
Askam or Lawyer Goodell if you ’d only say 
the word.” 

“] would n’t marry either of them if they 
were the last men on earth,” declared Kittie 
bravely. “I’m going to marry Mark, and. 
I know we ‘ll be happy; and I do wish, Un- 
cle John, that you ’d look at it as we do, 
and come and visit us after we ’re settled.” 

“ Don’t go to asking people to visit you on 
nothing a year,” responded her uncle, 

And he walked out ot the room. 

Mark and Kittie were married in a very 
simple, quiet fashion, and went to house- 
keeping in a pleasant little place a few miles 
from Hartley Corners. Uncle John sent 
over all her things by his hired man, but did 
not go near her himself, or send her any 
word that told her he had concluded to ac- 
cept, and make the best of the inevitable. 

** Well, if he chooses to cherish a grudge 
for what we have done, so be it,” said Kittie. 
satisfied.” 

“ And I hope you ’ll never have cause to 
be sorry for it,” supplemented Mark, kissing 
his wife’s rosy cheeks. 

“Tam sure | never shall,” with her head 
upon her husband’s shoulder, in an attitude 
of perfect content with her life and its out- 
look. 

“TI heard some bad news today,” an- 
nounced Mark one evening. “ The bank in 
Gloverstown has failed, and your uncle must 
have lost every cent he had there.” 

“ Poor Uncle John,” said Kittie. “He al- 
ways kept his money there, so he must have 
lost everything. Is n’t there any prospect 
of his saving anything?” 

“ None at all,” answered Mark. “I ’m 
sorry for him. It must be hard to be re- 
duced to poverty in old age, especially 
through the dishonesty of men you have 
trusted.” 

“T ‘ll tell you what I ’m going to do, if 
you ’re willing,” said Kittie. “I ’m going 
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to write to him, and ask him to come and 
stay a while with us. I ’ll tell him that we 
hardly felt like doing this before, for fear he 
’d think we wanted to effect a reconciliation 
on account of his money. Now he can’t 
think that of us.” 

“I ’m willing, of course,” assured Mark. 
“] 'm too happy to feel sore over what he 
said to me when I| asked him to consent to 
our marriage. Teil him I ’d like to have 
him come.” 

So Kittie sent her letter. 

About a week after, the stage stopped at 
the gate, and who should Kittie see clamber- 
ing out of it but Uncle John. 

“Oh, I ’m so glad you ’ve come,” she 
cried, running to meet him. “I was afraid 
you would n’t. And Mark will be glad, too. 

e don’t think a difference of opinion ought 
to prevent our being friends.” 

“No, of course not, since you had your 
own way,” replied Uncle John grufily. 

But Kittie knew his way well enough to 
feel satisfied that he was really glad to visit 
them, and consequently she felt very much 
elated. 

“Well, I must say you look tolerably com- 
fortable here,” he said after he had looked the 
premises over. 

“ Of course we have n’t been able to fix 
things up yet just as we 'd like to,” answer- 
ed Kittie, “ but the crops are looking well, 
and Mark feels sure there ‘Il be enough to 
turn off to make a payment on the place 
this fail.” 

Before Mark came in to supper, Uncle 
Jobn was quite at home, and he greeted his 
nephew cordially. 

“ Thought I ’d come over and stay a few 
days,” he said. “Since that bank smash- 
up I ’ve been thinking of quartering myself 
on my friends, you know.” 

And Uncle John chuckled in a way that a 


man would hardly be supposed to, who had 
lost all he had at one fell swoop of misfor- 
tune. 

Uncle John staid a week before he said 
anything about going home. Then, one 
morning, — 

“I am going to the Corners when the 
Stage goes,” he informed them. “TI ‘ll be 
back Monday, | guess.” 

“You are welcome to come and stay as 
long as you like,” assured Mark. 

On Monday, back came Uncle John. 

“There ’s something for you,” he said, 
tossing a folded paper into Kittie’s lap. 

“ Why, Uncle John,” cried Kittie, with 
flushed cheeks and surprised eyes, “it’s a 
deed for this farm to Mark and me. What 
does it mean?” 

“Means that the farm ’s yours, of course. 
dinner *most ready? I ’m half famish- 
ed.” 

“But I want to know where this came 
from, and how,” persisted Kittie. “I don't 
understand.” 

“I can’t explain till I ’ve had something 
to eat.” 

And nothing could be got out of Uncle 
John until after the meal was over. 

“There is n’t much to explain,” he said, 
pushing back his plate. “I drew all my 
money out of Glovertown Bank two weeks 
before it failed, so I did n’t lose a cent. 
That deed is the wedding present I ought to 
have given you when you got married. I own 
up, I was mistaken in this husband of yours, 
and I ’ve been convinced that there 1s some- 
thing in love, after all, but don't you go to 
crowing over me for having to own up that 
you were right, or I ‘ll—I ‘ll do some- 
thing, for I hate to give up that I was 
wrong, the worst way, and I can’t stand it 
to be twitted of it after I have acknowl- 
edged the corn.” 


TO THE FESSAMINE., 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ADOLFO BERRO OF URUGUAY.—BY SANDA ENOS. 


NE vanished hour I saw thee 
Upon her cruel breast: 
Henceforth to me of flowers 
Thou wert the loveliest. 


When in the grave I slumber, 
Upon the cross divine 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1882. 


Reared o’er me thou shalt blossom, 
O fragrant jessamine ! 


Perchance some beauteous maiden 
On thee will drop a tear, 

And to herself say sadly, 
“* A hapless bard lies here.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE CATHEDRAL OF CHIHUAHUA. 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


Seeger the many pleasant episodes of 
my sojourn in Mexico, there is none 
which I recall with more pleasure than the 
fortnight which I passed in the city of Chi- 
huahua, the capital of the state of that 
name. After traversing the sandy plains of 
Sonora, and the rugged highways -of Chi- 
huahua, hot and dusty, and somewhat in- 
clined to be “out of sorts,” it was indeed 
pleasant to see the spire of the city’s old 
cathedral loom in sight. I was agreeably 
surprised to find Chihuahua a clean and 
beautiful city; but as for its enterprise, 
well, the less said, the better. 

We entered the city about one o’clock, at 
which hour all business closes until three 
or four, and you could not buy a pin or 
anything else in the town during those 
hours. The business men all either take a 
siesta, or a ride on the a/amedo around the 
city. For my own part, I did not miss the 
opportunity to take a little much-needed 
rest ; and repairing to an inn, after a refresh- 
ing bath, sought my couch, and slept steadi- 
ly for several hours. 

When I awoke, the city seemed to have 
taken on a new life. A cup of very fair 
coffee and some /orti//as were offered me, 
and I did them excellent justice. 1 then 
strolled out to the beautiful little park, in 
the centre of the city. This park is lighted 
with gasoline, and boasts of a handsome 
fountain, around which, in the evening, one 
re | see seated or promenading the youth 
and beauty of the city, enjoying the music 
of the band. For some time I sat there, un- 
til, looking up at the cathedral, 1 bethought 
me that | had in my pocket a letter of in- 
troduction to Padre Ambrosio Martinez. 
What better time in which to present it 
than the present? 

I leisurely strolled across the plaza, mak- 
ing my way around to the parochical abode, 
on the piazza of which I saw a venerable 
priest promenading, breviary in hand, As 
1 approached him, doffing my hat, he sa- 
Juted me in Spanish, of which, unfortunate- 
ly, I did not at that time speak a word. 

“You do not talk United States?” I 
ventured. 

“No! no!” he said; whereupon I pre- 
sented him with my letter to Padre Ambro- 
sio. He looked at the superscription, and 
volubly exclaiming in Spanish, motioned me 
to a seat. 

In a few moments he returned with a 
brother priest, who came forward, grasping 


me by the hand, and addressing me in ex- 
cellent English. 

It was Padre Ambrosio Martinez. After 
this greeting, he said something in Spanish 
to his companion, who shook me warmly by 
the hand. 

Then Padre Ambrosio asked me to his 
room, an invitation which | gladly accepted. 
The room was a fairly large one, — about 
fourteen by twenty feet, — and was very plain- 
ly furnished. The floor was bare, and the 
walls were neatly whitewashed. In one corner 
stood an iron cot bedstead, and in another 
a huge old-fashioned secretary. There were 
three chairs, and a large table. I glanced 
at my host. He was considerably past the 
prime of life, but very genial and benevo- 
lent looking. I marveled at his knowledge 
of English, and asked him concerning it. 

“Oh!” he replied with a smile, “I lived 
several years in New York, and got pretty 
thoroughly acquainted with it. It enables 
me to read many excellent books printed 
in that language, as well as to talk with 
English-speaking persons who visit Chi- 
huahua. One can’t know too much, you 
see.” 

I complimented him upon his industrious 
pursuit of knowledge, and remarked, “In 
so ancient a place as this, there must be 
many an entertaining legend to be toid.” 

Instantly a pajlor overspread his counte- 
nance, and fora moment | thought he was 
about to faint. He quickly recovered him- 
self, however, and said, but not without 
some effort, “Perhaps you would like to 
drink a glass of our native wine; and then, 
if your nerves are strong, | will relate to 
you a remarkable story.” 

As I gladly signified my assent, he left 
the room for the refreshments, and returned 
with a liberal supply of wine as excelient as 
any I have ever tasted. After drinking a 
glass together he began, — 

“When I first came here, more than 
thirty years ago, there was a portion of this 
edifice which was never used. The build- 
ing antedates the cathedral, and was origi- 
nally occupied as a residence by an ancient 
and wealthy Spanish family. This portion of 
the house was said to be haunted, and no 
one could be induced to enter it. Now, I 
did not believe in ghosts, and I resolved to 
penetrate the mystery. I had an old and 
trusted servant, Placido Delgado, who had 
often jested on the subject of supernatural 
visitations, and who gladly promised to 
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bear me company in my undertaking. But 
it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
gained my superior’s consent to make an 
attempt to discover what was wrong. Af- 
ter much persuasion, however, he gave me 
the keys of the haunted rooms. 

*] hastened to my servant. ‘ Placido,’ I 
said, * you remember in Spain how disappoint- 
ed we were at not finding a ghost in that 
old castle, which was said to be haunted by 
a headless apparition? Well, here, it is 
said, we have a portion of a house which is 
haunted. I mean to sleep in one of the 
rooms tonight. From what I hear there 
is no doubt that something will allow it- 
self to be seen or heard ; something, per- 
haps, exceedingly horrible. Do you think, 
if I take you with me, that I may rely on 
your presence of mind, whatever may hap- 

n? 

“*QO sir, pray trust me!’ answered Pla- 
cido, grinning with delight, 

“*Very weil; hereare the keys. Gonow; 
select for me a chamber, and since the 
rooms have long been uninhabited, make 
up a good fire, and see that there are can- 
dies as well as fuel. Take plenty of blank- 
ets with you; also my revolver and dagger, 
and your own weapon; and if we are not 
a match for a dozen ghosts we shall be a 
very sorry pair.’ 

“] was engaged during the rest of the day 
on business so urgent that I had not leisure 
to think much on the nocturnal adventure to 
which I had plighted my honor. I dined 
alone at a late hour, and while dining read 
as is my habit. The volume I selected was 
one of Prescott’s histories. I thought to 
myself that I would take the book with me; 
there was so much of healthtulness in its 
style, and practical life in the subjects treat- 

, that it would serve as an antidote against 
the influences of superstitious fancy. 

“ Accordingly, about half-past nine, I put 
the books in my pocket, and went leisurely 
to the haunted rooms. I took with me a 
favorite dog, an exceedingly sharp, bold, 
and vigilant bull-terrier, a dog fond of prowl- 
ing about strange ghostly corners and pas- 
sages at night in search of rats, a dog of 
dogs for a ghost. 

“It was a summer night, but chilly, and 
the sky somewhat gloomy and overcast. 
Yet there was a moon, — faint and sickly, but 
a moon; and if the cleuds permitted, after 
midnight it would be brighter. 

“] reached the entrance of the rooms, 
knocked, and Placido opened with a cheer- 
ful smile. 

“* All right, sir, and very comfortable.’ 

said I, rather disappointed, have 
you not heard or seen anything remark- 
able?’ 

“* Well, I must own! heard something 
queer.’ 


What? what?’ 
“*The sound of feet pattering behind me; 
and once or twice small whispers close at 

my ears, nothing more.’ 

“* You are not at all frightened?’ 

“*]! not a bit of it,’ and the man’s bold 
look re-asured’ me on one point, that, hap- 
pen what might, he would not desert me. 

“ My attention was now called to my dog. 
He had at first ran in eagerly enough, but 
had sneaked back to the door, and was 
scratching and whining to get out. After 
patting him on the head, and encouraging 
him gently, the dog seemed to reconcile 
himself to the situation, and followed Piaci- 
do and myself around, but kept close at my 
heels, instead of hurrying inquisitively in 
advance, which was usually his habit in all 
strange places. We first visited the subter- 
ranean apartment, the kitchen and other 
offices, and especially the cellar, in which 
there were two or three bottles of wine stil] 
left in a bin, and covered with cobwebs, and 
evidently, by their appearance, undisturbed 
for many years. Jt was clear that the ghosts 
were not wine-bibbers. We discovered 
nothing further of interest. There was a 
gloomy little back yard, with high walls. 

he stones of this yard were very damp; 
and with the damp and the dust upon the 
pavement, our feet left a slight impression 
when we passed. And now appeared the 
first strange phenomenon | had witnessed. 
I saw, ae before me, the print of a foot 
suddenly form itself. I stopped, caught hold 
of my servant, and pointed to it. In ad- 
vance of that fvotprint suddenly dropped 
another. We both saw it. I advanced 
quickly to the place; the footprint kept ad- 
vancing before me,—a smail footprint, the 
foot of a child; the impression was too faint 
to thoroughly distinguish the shape, but it 
seemed to us both that it was the print of 
a naked foot. This phenumenon ceased 
when we arrived at the opposite wall, nor 


' did it repeat itself on returning. We re- 
' turned our steps to the rooms on the ground 


floor, all of them as still as death. We 
passed through there to the apartments I 
was to occupy for the night. I seated my- 
self, and Placido placed on the table the 
candle with which he had lightedus. I told 
him to shut the door. As he turned to do 
so achair opposite tome moved from the 
wall quickly and noiselessly, and stopped it- 
self about a yard from my own chair, im- 
mediate'y fronting it. 

“*Why, this is better than the py 
tables,’ said I, with a half laugh; and as 
laughed my dog put back his head and 
howled. 

“ Placido, coming back, had not observed 
the movement of the chair. He employed 
himself in stilling the dog. I continued to 
gaze on the chair, and fancied I saw on it a 
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— blue misty outline of a human figure, 
ut an outline so indistinct that I could on- 
ly distrust my own vision. The dog now 
was 
“¢ Put back that chair opposite to me,’ I 
said to Placido, ‘ put it back to the wall.’ 


“ Placido obeyed. 
“*Was that you?’ he asked, turning 
abruptly. 


what?’ 

“*Why, something struck me. I felt it 
sharply on the shoulder, just here.’ 

“*No,’ said I, ‘but we have*jugglers pres- 
ent, and though we may not discover their 
tricks we shall catch them before they fright- 
en us.’ 

“Then we carefully sounded the walls, 
and found them solid. We went out into 
the passage-way. Here there was another 
door. It was closed firmly. 

“ *Why,’ said my servant, in surprise, * I 
unlocked this door with all the others when I 
first came ; it cannot have got locked on the 
inside, for it is a’ — 

“Before he had finished his sentence, 
the door, which neither of us was then 
touching, opened quietly of itself. We 
looked at each other a single instant. The 
same thought seized us both: some human 
agency might be detected here. I rushed 
in, and my servant followed. A_ small 
dreary room without furniture, a few empty 
boxes in a corner, a small window, the shut- 
ters closed, not even a fireplace, no other 
door but that by which we had entered; the 
floor seemed very old, uneven, worm-eaten, 
mended here and there, as was shown by 
the whiter patches on the wood; but no 
living being, and no visible place in which 
a living being could be hidden. As we 
stood gazing around, the door by which we 
had entered closed as silently as it had 
opened ; we were imprisoned. 

“ For the first time I felt-a feeling of un- 
definable horror. Not so my servant. 

“*Why,do they think totrapus? I couid 
break that trumpery door with a kick of my 
foot.’ 

“* Try first if it will open to your hand,’ 
said I, shaking off the vague apprehension 
which had seized me, ‘ while | open the shut- 
ters and see what is without.’ But } could 
not open them. Meanwhile Placido was vain- 
ly attempting to open the door. He now 
turned to me, and asked my permission to 
use force. I willingly gave it. But though 
he was a remarkabiy strong man, his force 
was as idle as his milder efforts; the door 
did not even tremble at his stoutest kick. 
Breathless and panting, he desisted. I then 
tried the door myself, equally in vain. As 


I ceased from the effort a feeling of horror 
again came over me; but this time it was 
more cold and stubborn. I felt as if some 
Strange and ghostly exhalation were rising | 


up from the chinks of that rugged floor, 
and filling the air with a venomous influence 
hostile to human life. The door now very 
slowly and quietly opened, as if of its own 
accord. 

“We rushed into the passage-way. We 
both saw a large pale light, as Jarge as the 
human figure, but shapeless and .unsub- 
stantial, ascend the stairs leading to an up- 
per chamber. 

“1 followed the light, and my servant 
followed me. It entered a small garret, of 
which the door stood open. I passed in the 
same instant. The light then collapsed in- 
to a smail globule, exceedingly brilliant and 
vivid; rested a moment on a bed in the cor- 
ner, quivered and vanished. We approached 
the bed and examined it, but saw nothing 
to excite curiosity. A bureau stood near. 
I opened the drawers. There was nothing in 
them save two letters tied together with a 
faded yellow ribbon. I put them in my 
pocket. We found nothing else in the 
room worth noticing, nor did the light re- 
appear ; but we distinctly heard, as we turned 
to go, pattering footfalis un the floor just be- 
fore us. Nothing could be seen, simply the 
footfalls heard. I took the letters in m 
band. Just as 1 was decending the stairs 
distinctly felt my wrist seized, and a faint 
effort made to draw them from my grasp. 
1 only held them the more tightly, and the 
effort ceased. 

“ We regained my bedchamber, and then 
I remarked that my dog had not followed 
us. He was thrusting himself close to the 
fire, and trembling. I was impatient to 
examine the letters; and while I read them 
Placido opened a ilttle box in which he had 
placed the weapons | had ordered him to 
bring ; took them out, placed them on the 
table, and occupied himself in soothing the 
dog, who, however, heeded him very little. 

“The letters were very short, and were 
not dated. They were evidently from a 
lover to his mistress. The spelling and 
handwriting were those of a man imperfect- 
ly educated, but the language itself was forci- 
ble. In the expressons of endearment there 
was a kind of rough wild love, but here and 
there were dark unintelligible hints at some 
secret not of love, some secret that seemed 
of crime. 

“] put down the letters, and began to 
muse over their contents. 

“Fearing, however, that the train of 
thought into which I fell might unsteady 
my nerves, I roused myself, laid tne letters 
on tle table, stirred up the fire, and opened 
my book. 

“I read quietly enough until about half- 
past eleven. I then threw myself, dressed, 
upon the bed, and told my servant he mght 
retire to his own room, which adjoined mine, 
but that he must keep awake. | bade him 
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leave open the doors between the two cham- 
bers. Thus alone, I kept two candles burn- 
ing on the table by my bed-head. I placed 
my watch by my weapon, and calmly re- 
sumed my redding. Opposite me the fire 
burned clearly ; and by it lay the dog, seem- 
ingly asleep. 

“In about twenty minutes I felt an ex- 
ceedingly cold air pass by my cheek. I fan 
cied the door must have got open; but no, 
it was closed. I then looked to my left, 
and saw the flame of the candles violently 
swayed, as by a wind, at the same moment 
the watch beside the revolver softly slid 
from the table, softly — softly — no visible 
hand, it was gone. I sprang up, seizing the 
revolver with one hand, the dagger with the 
other; I was not willing that my weapons 
should share the fate of the watch. Three 
slow, loud, distinct knocks were now heard 
at the bed-head. My servant called out, — 

that you, sir 

“* No; be on your guard.’ 

“The dog now roused himself, and sat 
on his haunches, his ears moving quickly 
backward and forward. He kept his eyes 
fixed on me with a look so strange that he 
concentrated all my attention upon him- 
self. Slowly he rose up, all his hair brist- 
ling, and stood rigid, and with the same 
wild stare. I had no time, however, to ex- 
amine the dog., Presently my servant 
emerged from his room; and if I ever saw 
horror on the human face, it was then. I 
should not have recognized him had we met 
in the street, so altered was he in every 
lineament. He passed by me quickly, say- 
ing in a whisper that seemed scarcely to 
come from his lips, — 

“* Run! run! it is after me!’ 

“He gained the door, pulled it open, and 
rushed ort. I followed him involuntarily, 
calling to him to stop; but without heeding 
me hekcpton. I was left alone, but thought 
he had gone to summon help. However, 
none came. Pride bade me remain, and 
closing the door, I carefully examined the 
room and walls to see if there were any con- 
cealed door. I could find no trace of one, 
not even a seam in the whitewash. I then 
went to the door and looked out into the 

assage-way. Nothing but darkness visi- 
le. I locked the door. Then I perceived 
that the dog had slunk into an angle of the 
wall, and was pressing himseif close against 
it as if literally striving to force his way in- 
to it. I approached and spoke to him; the 
poor brute was evidently beside himself 
with terror. It showed all its teeth, the 
slaver dropping from its jaws, and would 
certainly have bitten me if I had touched it. 
It did not seem to recognize me. Whoever 
has seen a fascinated rabbit cowering be- 
fore a serpent may form some idea of the 
anguish which the dog exhibited. Finding 


that all efforts to sooth him were in vain, I left 
him, and returned to my book. 

“I now became aware that something in- 
terposed between the page and the light. 
The page was overshadowed. I looked up, 
and saw what I find very difficult indeed to 
describe. 

“Jt was a darkness shaping itself out 
of the air in a very undefined outline. I 
cannot say it was of a human form, and yet 
it had more of a resemblance to a human 
form, or rather shadow, than anything else. 
As it stood wholly apart and distinct from 
the air around it, its dimensions seemed 
gigantic; the summit nearly reached the 
ceiling. While I gazed a feeling of intense 
cold seized me. An iceberg before could 
not more have chilled me, nor could an 
iceberg have caused a cold more purely 
physical. I am convinced that it was not a 
cold caused by fear. As I continued to 
gaze, I thought — but this I cannot say with 
precision —that I distinguished two eyes 
looking down on me from the height. One mo- 
ment I seemed to distinguish them clearly, 
and the next they seemed gone; but still 
two rays of a pale-blue light frequently shot 
through the darkness, as from the height 
on which I half believed, half doubted I had 
encountered the eyes. 

“T strove to speak. My voice utterl 
failed me. I could only think to une; 
‘Is this fear? No, itis not fear. I strove 
to rise, in vain; I felt as if weighed down 
by an irresistible force. With a violent ef- 
fort, I at last succeeded in stretching out 
my hand toward the weapon on the table; 
as I did so, I received on the arm and shoul- 
der a strange shock, and my arm fell to my 
side powerless. And now, to add to my 
horror, the light began slowly to wane from 
the candles. They were not, as it were, extin- 
guished, but their flame seemed very gradual 
ly withdrawn, It was the same with the fire. 
The light was extracted from the fuel. Ina 
few moments the room was in total dark- 
ness. The dread that came over me to be 
thus in the dark with that dark thing, whose 
power was so intensely felt, brought a re- 
action of nerve. In fact, terror had reached 
that climax that either my senses must have 
deserted me or I must have burst through the 
spell. I did burst through it. I found voice, 
though the voice was a shriek. Then I rushed 
to the window, tore aside the mouldering cur- 
tain, and flung open the shutters. My first 
thought was a light. And when I saw the 
moon clear and calm, I felt a joy that almost 
compensated for the previous terror. 

“ My eye now rested on the table, and 
from under it there rose a hand, visible as 
far as the wrist. It closed softly on the two 
letters I had lying on the table; hand 
and letters both vanished. Then came the 
three loud, measured knocks I had heard at 
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the bed-head before this extraordinary drama 
commenced. 

“As those sounds slowly ceased I felt the 
whole room vibrate sensibly; and at the 
further end there rose, as if from the floor, 
sparks or gobules like bubbles of light, 
many-co.ored, green, red, fire-red, azure. Up 
and down, to and fro, hither, thither, the 
sparks moved, slow or swift, each at its own 
caprice. 

“From thence till morning I saw strange 
shapes and figures. Sometimes ghostly 
forms would clutch at my throat, and 
tear my hair. Thank Heaven, daylight 
came at last. In the corner of the hall, in- 
to which he had so convulsively crowded 
himself, lay the dog. I calledto him. No 
answer. | approached. He was dead. I 
imagined he had died of fright, but what was 
my surprise to find that his neck was actually 
broken. Had this been done in the dark? 
Must it not have been by a hand as warm as 
minc? Must there not have been a human 
agency all the time in that room? Good 
cause to suspect it. I cannot tell. 


“ My watch I found on the table; but it 
had stopped at the moment it was with- 
drawn, and I have never been able to make 
it run since,” 

Padre Ambrosio paused, and hastily 
drank a glass of wine. During his recital 
we had left it untasted. 

“Well!” I at length remarked. 

“ There is nothing more to say. We tore 
down that wing of the building, and since 
then we have not been troubled.” 

“Do you really believe” —I began, but 
he checked me with a warning gesture. 

“Let us not argue the matter,” he said, 
gently. What 1 hase, Iknow. You may 
believe as you see fit.” 

“What became of Placido?” 

“He went back to Spain, and wrote me 
a very penitent letter. Poor fellow! he was 
so scared I did not blame him for deserting 
me.” 

It was growing late, and I bade Padre 
Ambrosio good-night. Many another even- 
ing I passed with him, but he told me no 
more ghost stories. 


DOWN AT THE GATE. 


BY ELMO. 


ITH breath of roses on the summer air, 
With lilies twined amid her golden hair, 

Down to the gate there came “ my ladye faire ” 
At eventide, 

Her springing footsteps were so soft and light, 

” She seemed no mortal, but a fairy sprite, 

As she came dancing, in her robe of white, 

Up to my side. 


My arm sto!e gently round her shapely waist, 
While she her head upon my bosom placed, 
And I the nectar of her lips did taste, — 
O kisses rare! 
And when she pouted, and, with injured grace, 
Declared I really did r’t know my place, 
I Jaid the blame upon her own sweet face, — 
A charge most fair, 
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And, as the hours flew rapidly away, 
1 knew ’t was time for me “‘ good-night ” to say; 
But, when my darling pressed me so to stay, 
What could I do? 
Love’s silken chain had bound me hard and fast; 
And, though I vowed each kiss should be the last, 
I ’d beg another ere the first was past, 
And so would you. 


And though no more, when shades of evening fall, 
My darling hastens at my low-toned call, 
And Time has cast between us his dark pall, 

I love her still ; 
And though no more I wait her hast’ning feet, 
And though no more I taste her kisses sweet, 
And though perhaps we nevermore shall meet, 

I always shall, 
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THE FIRST FRIGATE OF OUR NAVY. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE first ship built on the famous Mer- 
rimac was launched in Salisbury, 
Mass., from Carr’s Island, on which George 
Carr, a shipwright, was located as early as 
1640, and was keeping a ferry there, which 
accommodated all the travel of the country 
across the Merrimac. He built a floating 
bridge in 1645, from the island to the Salis- 
bury side, two hundred and seventy feet long, 
and five feet wide, which was the first bridge 
built in Massachusetts. There is much evi- 
dence showing that Carr’s Island was also a 
place for repairing ships. There were two 
mills used for sawing plank and other materi- 
also for ship-building, one in Amesbury, and 
the other in Salisbury, at a very early date. 
At Webster’s Point, Salisbury, was the 
Webster ship-yard. Here worked Mr, Wil- 
liam Hackett, one of the most enterprising 
and scientific shipwrights of the times ; his 
services were required in many places on 
account of his superior knowledge in the 
art. He built at this yard the frigate 4//é- 
ance, which alone is worthy of historical 
note on account of its being the first frigate 
owned by the Federal Government. There 
is no doubt, also, that she was the fastest 
sailing vessel we ever had. In a marginal 
note in Cooper’s History of the Navy, he 
gives her speed in running away from an 
enemy’s ship, which fully sustains that opin- 
ion, The Alliance was in the memorable 
battle of Paul Jones, but rendered no ser- 


vice on account of jealousy between the 
two commanders, Jones of the Bon Homme 
Richard, and Landais of the Adiiance. A 
few years ago the original draft board of 
the lines of the Ad/iance was in the pos- 
session of one of the descendants of Mr. 
Hackett, but it is to be regretted that so 
valuable a relic has not been preserved; 
it having been used for some trifling pur- 
pose, and a valuable relic was thus irrecov- 
erably lost. 

Mr. Hackett also draughted and superin- 
tended the building of the frigate Zssezx, 
at Salem, Mass. The Merrimac, another 
war vessel of three hundred and fifty-five 
tons, mounting twenty-six guns, was also 
built at Webster’s Point, under the direction 
of Mr. Hackett, in the short space of sev- 
enty-five days, The Aferrimac was the 


first and-best vessel of her size furnished 
on loan to the Government, and was built at 
much less expense than any other built for 
the Government. “A number of wealth 

citizens of Newburyport,” says an histori- 
cal record, “anxious to serve the Govern- 
ment, made the proposition to Congress to 
build and equip for the United States, this 
ship, agreeing not to accept any other com- 
pensation than the interest of six per cent 
per annum, and a final reimbursement of 
net cost at convenience of the Govern- 
ment.” The offer was accepted, but if the 
Government ever repaid them it was done 
at an early day; and no one has been able 
to find the proof that it was done at all. 
This superior ship was commanded by Cap- 
tain Moses Brown, U. S. N., who was also 
eoting Commodore in the West Indies, and 
the highest naval officer Essex County 
ever had. He had been a successful Com- 
mander of several privateers during the 
Revolution, and one letter of marque of 
twenty-two guns, in which he held a com- 
mission from the Continental Congress, 


The Merrimac captured four ships armed 
with forty-eight guns. After an adventur- 
ous life on the ocean for forty-seven years, 
Captain Brown died in 1804, on a merchant 
ship, at sixty-two years of age, and was 
committed to the ocean waves off Martha’s 
Vineyard, 

At the old Maggridge ship-yard, near the 
Essex Merrimac bridge, Salisbury, Mr. 
Orlando B. Merrill, a noted shipwright of 
Newburyport, built several vessels for the 
Government, the United-States brig Picker- 
ing, and sloop-of-war Wasp, being among 
the number. Mr. Merrill was the first 
builder thet used the water-line model in 
draughting now in use, his own discovery 
or invention, and a great improvement on 
the skeleton model by the first builders. 
Mr. Merrill was one of the most ingenious 
mechanics of the Merrimac River’s famous 
shipwrights. By the water-line method the 
draughtsman gives all the molds for the 
many different shapes, and pieces of timber 
with their many differing bevelings, enab- 
ling the builder to get his frame, and other 
timber in the forest, all finished and ready 
to put in place when received, 
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“PAYING DEAR FOR THE WHISTLE.” 


BY LILY WEST. 


N a winter’s eve,a short time before 
the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution, carriages containing the é/ife of Par- 
is might have been seen. hastening toward 
a street in the most fashionable quarter of 
that city. When arrived at that same 
street, their course was arrested, on account 
of the long line of carriages waiting to de- 
posit their fair occupants before the broad 
marble steps uf one of the most princely 
residences of the city. 

Servants in elaborate liveries ushered the 
noble guests into luxurious apartments 
where well-trained dressing-maids divested 
them of their warm wrappings, and gave 
finishing touches to already faultless toi- 
lettes. 

The drawing-rooms below presented a 
scene of dazzling splendor. Newly arrived 
guests made their way through groups 
of beauties flirting with their young admir- 
ers, and parties of elder and more staid 
conversationalists, to a lady whose appear- 
ance denoted her to be the hostess of this 
brilliant scene. The powdered hair, drawn 
back from the forehead, the style then in 
vogue, suited well the face, that, although 
not perfectly faultless in regularity, was one 
of the most charming, and beautiful also, 
that France could boast of. The _ eyes, 
dark, and full of vivacity, were shaded by 
drooping lashes that lent an expression of 
modesty, and full, red lips parted into a 


smile that was very winning in its sweet 
ness. A robe of rich, white velvet fell in 
heavy folds about the graceful figure, dis- 
playing the beauties of her matchless neck 
A coronet of blazing diamonds 
surmounted her white forehead, and bands 
of the same beautiful stones encircled her 
round throat and arms, 

Such was the person of M’lle Du- 
fresne, one of the wealthiest and most 
beautiful women of her day. Her beauty 
and fascinations, her ready wit, and last, 
though not least, her princely fortune, drew 
about her the bon-ton of Paris, and those 
of the nobility who were independent 
enough to ignore an absence of noble birth. 

The evening in question was one of her 
weekly receptions, when her hospitable 
mansion was thrown open to her circle of 
acquaintances. Bands of music anticipated 
the desires of those inclined to dancing, 
while in another apartment of the extensive 
mansion the choicest talent of the time fur- 
nished ravishing music. Still another point 


of attraction was offered to the guests, in 
the form of an entertainment-room, present- 
ing tables laden with every delicacy that art 
could devise, or money procure. 

In spite of all these devices for amuse- 
ment, the great point of attraction was the 
beautiful hostess. Group after group wait- 
ed eagerly for a smile or word, and then 
gave place reluctantly to new-comers, just 
as anxious to get their share of attention. 

Until a late hour, the mansion was the 
scene of gayety and mirth, and then guest 
after guest departed, and the hostess was 
left to the silence and solitude of her prince- 
ly palace. 

Silently she allowed her dressing-maid to 
divest her of her rich robe, and prepare her 
for the night. Where was the vivacity that 
a few hours before had made her tace radi 
ant and blooming? What meant the sighs 
that rose to her lips, but were checked in 
the presence of a servant? Why, when left 
alone, did the little hands clutch the pillow 
nervously and restlessly? and what meant 
the words she uttered? “I can endure it no 


longer, Something must and shall be 
done.” 

At noon, the next day, M’llé Dufresne 
was seated in her boudoir, the closely 
drawn curtain throwing a rosy tint over her 
somewhat pale but beautiful face. A table, 
laden with a luxurious breakfast, lay before 


her untouched, as she — mechanically 


with the spoon resting by her fragant cup of 
coffee. Her eyes were sad and heavy, and 
the corners of the little mouth were drawn 
down as if from heavy grief. 

A servant entering announced the Abbé 
Morée. She eagerly looked up, and risin 
with pleasure depicted on her face, greeted 
affectionately her father confessor. 

“My dear mademoiselle,” he said, taking 
the seat she offered him beside her, “I has- 
tened, as soon as I received your note, to learn 
the cause of the grief that oppressed you, 
and offer what consolation lay in my power. 
May I be as successiul as I have been on 
former occasions when you have been in 
trouble!” 

“ My dear abbé,” she said, “you are the 
only friend I have in the week, the only 
friend to whom I can look for advice and 
sympathy. I am in trouble, great trouble, 
and yet I know of no way to get out of it. 
I am young, rich, and ” (she slightly laughed 
and blushed with the pretty consciousness 
of a petted child) “ good-looking, and yet I 
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am looked down upon because I have not 
the fortune to belong to 2 noble family.” 

“Ts that the trouble pe referred to, my 
child? Did you think I could avert the de- 
crees of Nature?” 

“ Yes, that is the trouble. It grieves me 
night and day,” she said, her lips quivering 
at the recollection of the grief she had ex- 
perienced, “ to find that I am constantly set 
aside and slighted. My friends of the no- 
bility deign to honor my levees with their 
distinguished presence, but when it comes 
to receiving me as a guest in their own 
houses, the tables are turned.” 

I think you overrate your grievance,” re- 
plied the abbé, quietly. “If you will allow 
me to be frank with you, I must tell you 
that 1 consider most of your troubles imag- 
inary. You are ambitious, and anxious not 
only to compete equally with others, but to 
go them. Yet if all you think nec- 
essary to your happiness is a noble name, 
thatis very casily obtained. Are there none 
among your circle of admirers of sufficient- 
ly noble birth to attract you?” 

“But marriage is not what I want,” she 
said, hastily. “No, there is not one I 
should desire for a husband.” 

She sat restllessly tapping with her little 
foot the silken cushion that lay at her feet, 
and intently regarding the abbé, who sat 
lost in thought, his eyes cast down. After 
some moments, he spoke. 

“I know of but one way to accomplish 
what you desire so earnestly.” 

* What is that way? I will do it, or any- 
thing to give me the position I desire,” she 
said, energetically. 

“ The plan I propose is very clear and sim- 
le : to find some impoverished noble, who, 
or the sake of a sum of money sufficient 

to repair his fallen fortunes, and keep him 
in comfort, would consent to a marriage.” 

“ But marriage is not what I wish. I said 
so at once, so you see your plan is of no 
use,” she exclaimed, excitedly. 

“You did not give me time to explain 
myself; I was about to say, that such a one, 
if found, would consent to a marrriage 
that would give you the title you wish, 
and would place him in affluence. The 
conditions would, as a matter of course, be 
specified beforehand.” 

“How admirable,” she cried, eagerly 
catching at the idea. “I must have him 
clearly understand that he’ will have no 
claims upon me. That he will receive his 
money regularly, and that the instant the 
marriage ceremony is concluded, he is to 
leave me, and never attempt to see me 
again. Oh! what a charming, wise abbé 
you are, after all,” she. added, enthusiasti- 
cally. “I knew you would find some way 
to help me.” 

“As to the nobleman we are to, seek, I 


think I shall discover him in the person of 
the Marquis de Flory. His family owned 
formerly extensive estates in Savoy, but be- 
came impoverished, and the sole represent- 
ative of that noble and once wealthy family 
is now in Paris, reduced to the most 
wretched poverty.” 

“Oh! find him, my dear abbé, seek him 
at once. Take my carriage, and start this 
re minute,” she cried, all the impetuosity 
of her nature aroused, and giving a vigor- 
ous touch to the bell that brought a servant 
in haste to receive her hurried order for the 
carriage. 

“Will you trust me to make the con- 
tract?” inquired the abbé. 

“Certainly, my friend. Whom could I 
trust if not you? God _ you success !” 

“Amen!” responded the abbé, taking 
his farewell, and hastening to the carriage 
that awaited his bidding. 

“To La Rue »” he said briefly to the 
coachman, and sank back on the soft cush- 
ions ot the sumptuous carriage. 

The carriage soon left the streets 
wealth and fashion, and rapidly approach 
that quarter of the city where the poorer 
class resided. It turned into one of the 
narrowest and dirtiest of the dark and filthy 
courts, and stopped before a dilapidated 
house that seemed crumbling to decay. 

The abbé alighted and entered the door, 
whose eracks and crevices were but a p 
shelter from the frosty air of winter. Pushi 
through the groups of neglected and half- 
famished children that lined the rickety stair- 
case, he commenced the ascent. e was 
evidently familiar with the locality, for with- 
out making any inquiries, he made his way 
up to the garret of the wretched house. 

When arrived there, he gently knocked 
at a door that was half open, for the reason 
that it could not be made to shut, and the 
occupants evidently had not the means or 
energy to remedy the defect. A voice bade 
him enter. Pushing the unresisting door 
further open, he entered the cheerless apart- 
ment. A man was seated before a fire- 

lace containing a few nearly burnt-out em- 
rs. His eyes were fixed despondently on 
the expiring remains of what was once a 
fire, as if, like it, his hopes were fast fadin 
away. He did not rouse from his dejected 
position until the abbé stood at his side. 

“ Monsieur de Marquis,” he began. 

The dreamer started up and seized ea- 
gerly the outstretched hand of his unex- 
pected visitor. “My dear abbé,” he said, 
“] am indeed surprised! It is only a deed 
of mercy to visit a poor devil like me!” 

“ And I have come on a deed of mercy.” 
A few words sufficed to explain the strange 
ene the abbé was the bearer of. 

hile he was speaking, the Marquis de 
Flory fixed his large and melancholy eyes 
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on the placid face of the abbé, and an ex- 
pression of joyful surprise lighted up his 
pale and haggard features. “ The abbé 
continued, “ The conditions of the contract 
are these: You are to proceed to the 
church of St. Roche, in company with one 
friend only, in one week from today, and 
there be united in marriage to M’'lle 
Dufresne, who wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, that, immediately after the 
ceremony, you leave the church, and never 
seek to enter the house, or lay any claim to 
her as your wife, For this you are to re- 
ceive the sum of twelve hundred livres per 
annum, as long as you may live. Do the 
conditions satisfy you?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the marquis, elated 
at his good onene. “T have only two sug- 
gestions to make. One is, that I go alone to 
the church, as I have no friend to accom- 
pany me’; and the other is, that my salary be 
paid me quarterly, and a sum be advanced 
sufficient to procure me a suit of clothes 
suitable to appear at the ceremony.” 

“Your suggestions shall be received,” re- 
plied the abbé, preparing to leave, and the 
marriage contract shall be drawn up at 
once, and signed by both parties. Then all 
that remains will be for you to appear at 
the church of St. Roche at the appointed 
time.” 

The abbé took his leave, and the marquis 
accompanied him to the carriage, through 
the scenes of squalid poverty that he was 
soon to quit forever. 


A week from the events just recorded. 
M’lle Dvufresne’s carriage was in the 
road leading to the church of St. Roche. 
The day was dark, and a heavy sain 
fell incessantly, drenching the almost de- 
serted streets. 

Inside the carriage sat M’lle Dufresne, 
and, opposite her, her maid. 

The lady’s face was pale, her eyes had a 
restless, excited expression, and now and 
then a shiver ran through her frame, as she 
thought of the strange and eventful steps 
she was about to take. 

The carriage drove up to the church of St. 
Roche, and the door was opened by a gen- 
tleman, whose face was concealed partially 
by the high collar of his heavy cloak, and 
who conducted the pale and trembling bride 
into the large and deserted cathedral. As 
she was led up the long and gloomy aisle, 
the storm beat wildly and threatingly against 
the lofty arches of the stained-glass windows, 
and the high-backed, empty pews increased 
the dismal aspect of the surroundings. 

She was placed before the altar, by the 
side of a man she knew to be her future hus- 
band, the husband who was to give her what 
her ambitious mind coveted more then any- 
thing the world could give. Would she ever 


see the time when she would renounce the 
proudest titles the world could bestow, to 
retrace the steps she was now taking? 

The wind and rain beat wilder and more 
threateningly in the silence that pervaded 
the house of God. The bride and bride- 
groom, a!most to be united in the holy bonds 
of marriage, stood shrinking before the al- 
tar, and the only witnesses of the strange 
ceremony, the lady’s-maid, and the gentle- 
man who had conducted the trembling bride 
to her husband’s side, were stationed be- 
hind the silent couple. 

Soon the calm tones of the Abbé Morée 
began the marriage service, so touching to 
those whose hearts are truly united, but it fell 
cold and meaningless on the unresponsive 
heart of the bridegroom, and struck a chill of 
foreboding evil to the excited mind of the 
beautiful bride. 

As the priest concluded the service, and 
pronounced them man and wife, a heavier 
shower of rain and wind threw itself against 
the rattling windows, and at the same mo- 
ment the bell of the large clock on the 
dome of the cathedral struck the hour. Its 
heavy clang seemed to the overwrought 
mind of this terrified bride to strike a knell 
of some heavy calamity to her soul, and at 
the first peal she uttered a cry of horror, 
and fell into the arms of the stranger, who 
stood ready to receive her. 

The cold rain, beating against her face 
from the open door, brought back conscious- 
ness, and, making a violent effort at self- 
control, she rose to her unsteady feet, and 
desired to be conducted to her carriage. 
Silently she drove back to her home, revolv- 
ing in ber mind the strange experience she 
had just passed through. 

The impression of horror and foreboding 
were soon effaced from her impressible 
mind in the pleasure she experienced from 
her title. Her house continued to be the 
resort of the fashionable world, and the 
Marquise de Flory drew about her many of 
the nobility that the fascinations and prince- 
ly hospitality of M’lle Dufresne failed to at- 
tract. Yery imperious was the little beauty 
in her new position, and very exacting in re- 
gard to the honor due her as bearing one of 
the noblest names in the French peerage; 
but the impulses of a naturally kind heart 
are not wholly obliterated, although for a 
time concealed, by the intoxication of suc- 
cess. 

Ere long the muttering sounds that pre- 
cede a national storm were heard from the 
formerly quiet and submissive citizens. 
These sounds gradually increased and ex- 
tended, until the hearts of those invested 
with power felt that only a very little breath 
was needed to start into flame the spark 
that had been through generations fostered 
in secret. 
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At last it burst into full flame. The 
streets of Paris resounded with the rude 
shouts and imprecations of half-fed and half- 
clad barbarians, who swept away all order 
and discipline before their murderous rule. 

The eventful roth of August, the night of 
the attack on the Bastile, dashed what few 
hopes remained to the threatened nobility. 
The king was a prisoner in his own palace. 
From that time brutal tyranny reigned. 
Daily, groups of shrinking men and women 
were led by murderous hands to the guillo- 
tine, and these served only to increase the 
insatiable thirst for blood of their fiendish 
executioners. None were spared. Each 
awaited in anxiety a summons that pro- 
claimed his turn to have arrived. 

The Marquise de Flory had long trembled 
at her probable fate. er best friend, the 
good old abbé, was dead, and there was no 
one to whom she could look for sympathy 
and protection. 

One day, while seated sadly at a window, 
shuddering as the rough shouts from below 
came to her ears, she was startled by a tu- 
mult in the hail. Her dressing-maid, who 
had served her faithfully tor years, and who 
was greatly attached to her, ran shrieking 
into the room, and threw herself at the feet 
of her mistress. Behind her came a group 
of lawless, ragged ruffians. She knew what 
she was to expect; that resistance was of no 
avail; that she was in the power of blood- 
thirsty men, who thirsted for innocent 
blood 


The foremost of the group approached, 
and said, with a grin that made his repu!sive 
facé still more hideous, — 

“Madame la your turn has 
come. We will conduct you to a new resi- 
dence.” 

She threw herself at his feet, and seized 
his coarse, rough hands, that were reddened 
with the blood of murdered women and 
babes. 

“O sir, have mercy on me! I have never 
done you or yours harm. Take all I have, 
money, house, everything I possess, and let 
me live!” 

A shout of rude laughter, that troze her 
soul with horror, rose from the vile gang. 
Her pleadings fell without effect on hearts 
hardened to all human sensibilities. 

As she resumed her entreaties, the heart- 
less monster placed his heavy hand on her 
delicate shoulder, and, thuttering a horrible 
oath, ordered her to go at once with him. 

She had not the power to move. In spite 
of his coarse threats, her paralyzed limbs 
refused to move, and she sank helpless and 
insensible at his feet. With a brutal force 
he seized the inanimate figure, white and 
cold as a marble statue, and, followed by his 
hardened associates, left the house. 

The unfortanate marquise was borne 


swiftly through the streets, and so heavy 
was her fainting fit that she only recovered 
consciousness when her captor, with no gen- 
tle hand, deposited her on the rough bench 
that constituted the only furniture of her 
solitary cell, and the first object that greet- 
ed her eyes on recovering was the retreat- 
ing figure ot her huge jailer, who pulled 
after him the massive door tat grated 
harshly on its rusty hinges, and shut out all 
hopes of deliverance. 

ith a wild, despairing cry she threw her- 
self against the iron door, and implored re- 
lease from her itiful fate. It was in vain, 
her voice sounded hollow and unnatural in 
the dismal under-ground cell, that was light- 
= only by a faint lamp in ‘the corridor out- 
side. 

Made almost frantic by the silence that 
pervaded her prison, she ened and prayed 
for the sight of any human being. The 
presence even of her rough captors would 
have been a relief to her. At last she grew 
exhausted by her useless ravings, and fell 
into an uneasy slumber, from which she was 
wakened by a chilliness that shook her 
slight figure from head to foot. 

The started up bewildered, but a glance at 
the cheerless walls of her cell reminded her 
of her captivity. A slight noise at the door 
of her cell startled her. Had they come to 
drag her to the execution? Fear paralyzed 
her, and she stood waiting in horrible sus- 
pense the issue. The noise was repeated, 
a slight scratching near the lock. The 
thought that some one was trying to attract 
her attention flashed through her mind, and 
she flew to the key-hole. 

She was not mistaken. Putting her ear 
close to the aperture, she heard a voice say 
these words :— 

“ Make no sound. It is I, my lady, your 
old servant, Pierre. Be in readiness tomor- 
row night, and, when | scrape on the door, 
come out withouta word. I can say no 
more.” 

She heard steps retreat, and at last disap- 
pear. Could she trust the evidence of her 
ears? Her old faithful Pierre was then 
there. He left her some months before to 
join the Revolutionists, and she had re- 
ceived no intelligence of him since. She 
had ever been kind and liberal tohim. Was 


it possible he meant to save her life? Time 


only would show. 
he next day came, hard bread was 
thrust unceremoniously into her cell, and 
she ate a little, thinking to fortify herself 
against any hardships she might called 
upon to endure. The day passed slowly, 
without any event to break the monotony of 

her confinement. 
She had no means of knowing the time of 
day, as no ray of daylight ever entered her 
palace, but after what seemed an endless 
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space of time to her expectant mind, the 
signal was heard. In an instant she was at 
the door, that opened cautiously to allow her 
to pass out, and then was shut and locked 
after her. Her old servant Pierre stood be- 
fore her, but at her look of inquiry he put 


_his —_ on his lip and motioned her to 


follow him. Through the long subterranean 
corridor they glided, by a sentinel who al- 
lowed them t» pass without opposition, and 
then up a short flight of steps into a 
hall. A secund sentinel stationed at the 
outer entrance, at their first appearance 
silently opened the large door, and the 
prisoner once more breathed the sweet air 


of freedom. Without a word Pierre led her | ! 


to the outer gate, which was as noiseless] 
opened to give them egress. In the sha 
ow of the high wall that surrounded the 
prison, stood a carriage, and by it a gentle- 
man, who, without a word, placed the be- 
wildered marquise inside, and springing in 
instantly started at full 
speed. 

Pshe eagerly scanned the face of her com- 
panion, and a resemblance that she knew not 
exactly where to place, troubled her. 

To whom am r indebted for this happy 
deliverance?” she asked. “ The face is 
very familiar to me, and yet I cannot recall 
the same.” 

“It is not strange that the Marquise de 
Flory should forget the humble friend who 
in former days had reason to suppose he 
was not wholly indifferent to her.” 

“Is it possible you are Victor de Fron- 
deur ? and were you also at the church of 
St. Roche, at that unhappy ceremony that 
has brought on all this misery?” 

“IT am Victor de Frondeur. I have never 
been far from you since we parted so many 
years ago, since the day you told me our en- 
gagement must be dissolved, that you had 
never really loved me. I learned of the 


‘strange step your ambition prompted you 


to take, through our mutual! friend the good 
abbé, and was there to render you what 
slight assistance lay in my power. As soon 
as I heard of your capture | obtained an in- 
terview with old Pierre(you know we ple- 
beians have nothing to fear), and we together 
hastily concocted a plan for your escape. 
The sentinels were easily bribed through 
Pierre, who is on guard in the interior of 
the prison, and the countersign for the night 
obtained, and if we succeed in getting twenty 
miles out of the city tonight, you are safe.” 

The carriage kept its rapid pace, and soon 
approached the last guard they would have 
toencounter. A ragged sentinel approached, 
demanding in rough tones, “Who goes 
there?” 

“ A friend with the countersign,” answered 
Victor de Frondeur, putting his head out of 
the window, and interposing his person be- 


tween the rude sentinel and his terrified 
companion, 

“ Advance, friend, with the countersign.” 

The carriage moved a few steps forward, 
and the countersign was given in a low tone. 
The coachman struck his horses, and the 
carriage dashed forward, as the sentinel in 
stentorian tones called, — 

“Halt!” 

The carriage kept on, and the loud re- 
port of a musket was immediately heard. 

The marquise uttered a cry of despair, 
and the pale, set face of her deliverer be- 
trayed the anxiety he felt. 
“Ts all lost?” she murmured despairing- 


“I hope not,” he repeated, but his un- 
steady voice gave very little encouragement 
to-her failing heart. “I have friends not 
many miles from here, who have been the 
means of saving many a renegade from 
prison, and who will do the same for you.” 

“What is the meaning of that tolling 
bell!” she asked anxiously. 

“It is the signal that a prisoner has es- 
caped. Each prisoner will be examined, and 
when the fugitive is determined upon, a 
search will be commenced.” 

Distant and more distant grew the city, 
and open fields and cottages were seen on 
every side. Soon the carriage stopped. Had 
they reached their destination? The mar- 

uise looked eagerly about her. No, the 
tired horses were taken out quickly, and 
fresh ones, waiting in harness, were as quick- 
ly attached to the pole. With scarcely a 
word spoken on either side, the party start- 
ed at a headlong speed. 

Toward morning they stopped at a little 
house that stood at some distance from the 
main road. They were warmly welcomed 
by two young men, who were evidently pre- 
pared to see them. A substantial repast 
was soon served for the exhausted travelers, 
and their hosts tried their utmost to soothe 
the fears of the terrified lady. 

“Rest assured, madame, that your pur- 
suers will only capture you over my dead 
bodies,” they assured her, as she prepared 
to seek the room designed for her. Sleep 
was out of the question. She took a seat 
at the open window, through which the fresh 
morning breeze entered. Birds sported in 
the soft air, and sang their blithe morning 
songs. Should she ever enjoy her liberty 
too 

How se!fish her past life —_— to her 
self-accusing conscience ! hat a heavy 


unishment her ambition had brought upon 

er. Why did she not listen to the warn- 
ing that she felt was meant for her the in- 
stant she set her foot in the church of St. 
Roche? If she succeeded in obtaining her 
freedom, her whole life should be spent in 
an attempt to relieve the sufferings of those 
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about her. But would that freedom be ob- 
tained? 

Such thoughts chased one another in rapid 
succession through her tired brain, but at 
last the train of thought was interrupted by 
mysterious movements from below. What 
meant that moving to and fro? They had 
been still until now. She hardly dared to 
allow the thought of what it might mean to 
take possession of her. Her eyes were rivet- 
ed on the road that led from the city. 

Did the more experienced eyes of her de- 
fenders detect danger in that little cloud of 
dust in the distance ? 

The cloud neared rapidly, and all at once, 
through the dense dust that enveloped them, 
she descried several horsemen rapidly ap- 

roaching. They turned into the narrow 
ane that led to her hiding place. Although 
too terrified to ascertain correctly their 
number, she felt there were three times the 
number of her brave defenders. 

The troup approached, and advanced to 
the front of the house. A wild yell burst 
from many throats as they caught sight of 
her pale face that she was too bewildered to 
withdraw from the window. 

“ Dare to step in this house, and you are 
dead men!” she heard from her determined 
friends. 

The formost of the party, with a laugh of 
derision, leveled his pistol in the direction 
of the house, but before he had time to take 
aim, the report of a musket from the inside 
of the house was heard, and the ruffian fell 
back, a corpse. ; 

The encounter began now in savage fury. 
The besiegers, made desperate by the death 
of their leader, dismounted hastily, and com- 
menced a hand-to-hand struggle. Shot af- 
ter shot was fired, and savage yells and 
curses were heard above the din. Aftera 
while the firing ceased, the encounter was 
at an end, and the brutal conquerors strode 
up the narrow staircase to grasp their prey. 
She did not attempt to obtain sympathy, 
experience had taught her how useless was 
the effort, and she was dragged unresisting- 
ly to the front of the house, past the bleed- 
ing body of her former lover, who had sacri- 
ficed himself willingly for the sake of the 


being dearer to him than all the world, and 
those of his brave friends who had fallen 
victims to the fury of their savage assail- 
ants, 

She was placed on one of the horses, her 
ailer mounting guard behind her, and taken 
ack to the dismal cell she had left a few 
hours before su full of hope. The door was 
again shut on her, never to open until she 
was ied out for the last time. 

A few days later the key grated in the 
lock, and the men who had brought her 
back from her refuge stood before her. 

“You are wanted, my pretty lady,” he 
said jocosely. With a rough grasp he seized 
her by the arm and took her out into the 
pure air of a bright and sunny morning, 
that contrasted painfully with her condition. 
of misery. 

She was placed in a rude cart, that con- 
tained many other unfortunates as wretched 
and innocent as she. 

Some moaned and wept, while others dis- 
played a composure that showed their 
thoughts were not placed on the world they 
were so soon to leave. 

The unhappy marquise made an inward 
resolve that she would prove herself to be 
worthy of the position she had purchased 
at so dear a price, and from that moment 
her whole demeanor changed. Her head 
was held erect, and her eyes looked straight 
forward, ignoring the taunts and shouts of 
the muititude that thronged the streets, and 
followed the doomed victims to the place 
of slaughter. 

The Marquise de Flory was among the 
first to be beheaded. She mounted the 
scaffold with a steady step, and for an in- 
stant only her courage failed her. 

As she was about to lay her head on the 
fatal block, the odor of the fresh biood that 
stained it a bright crimson made her turn 
faint and giddy. She started back horrified 
and trembling, but a rough hand stood ready 
to seize her and bend her head for the final 
blow. The knife descended swiftly and true 
to the mark, and the beautiful head of the 
once brilliant and fascinating Marquise de 
Flory mingled with the confused heap of 
other victims, unwept and forgotten. 
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THE GOVERNESS AT THORNHILL. 


BY SALLY A. SMITH. 


HE Carlisles were a proud race. 

Blanche Carlisle, just eighteen, was 
the idol of her father, the rich and opu- 
lent merchant, living in. one of the up- 
town palaces of New York. Tonight the 
house is one blaze of light; servants are 
hurrying to and fro, and in her sumptuous 
chamber Blanche stands before the full- 
length mirror, her maid giving the last 


‘touches to her elegant toilette. It is the 


beauty’s birth-night, and a grand party is 
given by her father to their dear five hun- 
dred friends in compliment to his darling. 

Father and daughter are devoted to each 
other. They are the last of their name, 
and, since & death of his wife, Mr. Car- 
lisie has lavished ali his love on his child, 
How very fair the young heiress looks as 
she glides lightly down the broad stairway, 
and going to the library enters, and stands 
before her father. 

“I came to let you see my new dress, 
papa, and if it suits you,” and, standing 
smilingly before her delighted parent, she 
looked like some fairy vision of youth and 
beauty. She was of medium height. and 
slight, girlish figure. Her face, oval in 
shape, mouth and chin delicate, but firm. 
Her complexion wonderfully fair, her eyes 
large and dark-brown, fringed with heavy 
dark lashes, while her hair was very light 
and abundant: when the sun struck it, it 
was golden; in the shade, blonde. Her 
dress was a silk, dead-white. Her arms 
and neck bare, sapphires blue as the sum- 
mer sky glistened on the white neck and 
slender wrists, and in her soft blonde braids 
nestled a spray of forget-me-nots. 

“ Your dress is very beautiful and becom- 
ing, my darling,” replied her father, as he 
looked with admiring eyes on her fair face 
and perfect form. “The gentlemen must 
guard well their hearts when you are near.” 

“O father, do not talk so. You know I 
care nothing about gentlemen, and do not 
wish to gain their love; you are the dearest 
object ou earth to me,” and she kissed him 
fondly as she spoke. 

“ All very well, my Blanche, but the time 
will soon come, when your old father will be 
second in your affections. But it is natural, 
and I shall not be jealous.” 

“ Please, papa, do not tease me. But lis- 
ten: I hear carriage-wheels. Our guests 
are arriving, and we must go and receive 
them.” 


The grand drawing-rooms were marvels 


of taste, of luxury, and of style. The car- 
pets of white velvet were scattered with 
glowing flowers of rose and azure, there 
were pale silken curtains and marble sirens 
and sylphids shining in niches and alcoves, 
mellow landscapes on the walls, and bronzes 
beautiful as when some poet or painter first 
saw them in dreams or in a far-off Indian 
clime ; ebony escritoire, and easels of mo- 
saic, silken divans and fautenil and has- 
socks of same pale, perfect tints as the 
drapery. Then came the library, rich in 
shelves and brackets and carved bookcases 
filled with costly books. Turkey carpets cov- 
ered the floor, and easy-chairs of velvet, 
green as wood moss, seemed to invite re- 
pose. The picture-gallery with portraits of 
the dead and living Carlisles, the conserva- 
tory, the spacious dining-room, the luxuri- 
ous guest-chambers,—all these were rich 
in luxury and costliest splendors. Such 
was the home of Blanche. But we must 
not leave her and her father longer. They 
are receiving their friends with well-bred 
courtesy, and soon the rooms are filled with 
a gay and courtly crowd. 

Standing in an alcove were two gentle- 
men conversing together. One, the elder, 
was a man something over thirty, tall, dark, 
and stern of feature. He hada half-weary, 
half-scornful expression on his face, and ‘his 
dark eyes wandered carelessly over the ele- 
gant rooms, and met the admir'ng, coquet- 
tish glances of many a belle; but he turned 
coldly away, seemingly in disgust. 

“ Lewis, I want to introduce you to Miss 
Carlisle; she happened to be engaged when 
we entered, and I| being an old friend of the 
ae did not stand upon etiquette, and 
merely spoke to her father, but now we 
must seek our young hostess,” and the 
speaker, a young man, with a handsome 
face, and a pair of wonderful eyes, deep 
violet, that grew soft and dark with tender 
emotions, put his arm within that of the si- 
lent man beside him. 

“Yes, I know it is etiquette tor me to be 
introduced to Miss Carlisle, and, of course, 
I expect to pay her the heartless compli- 
ments required on this occasion ; but, Clem- 
ent, I shall be glad when the introduction 
is over. I am sick and tired of this world 
of frivulity and fashion. I presume the 
young — of the house is as heartless, 
vain, and silly, as are all her sisters that 
worship at the shrine of gayety and pleas- 
ure. Why did you persuade me to come 
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with you? I am already weary, and shall 
be — to leave whenever it suits you.” 

ter the gentlemen left the spot, a white- 
robed figure glided from behind the silken 
folds of the drapery, and when Mr. Lewis 
Thorne was introduced to Miss Carlisle, 
she received him with cold and stately 
ce worthy of a court dame. To her 
end, young Clement Hartley, she gave 
her sweetest smiles, and it was plain to see 
how infatuated the fine-looking gentleman 
was with the young beauty. __ 

The winter passed swiftly away. Miss 
Carlisle was the acknowledged belle and 
beauty of the season. Her tastes were con- 
sulted in everything, and she led the fash- 
jon in dress; she was queen in the select 
circle in which she moved. On one or two 
occasions, once at the opera, and once at a 
musical rehearsal, the brown-eyed belle met 
the dark, haughty-looking Mr. Thorne, but 
with a cold bew at the opera, and a formal 
greeting at the musical, the two met and 
parted. 

“How do you like my friend, Lewis 
Thorne?” asked young Hartley, as seated 
beside Blanche, in her luxurious, satin-lined 
carriage, they rode in the Park in the sweet 
spring-time. 

“TI cannot say I admire him; he is like 
an iceberg. He reminds me of Edgar of 
Ravenswood; so stern, so dark, and so 
mysterious.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Carlisle, you have 
ee quite a romantic description of 

horne. I will admit that he has none of 
the airs that a lady-killer puts on. He has 
a sad life-story. Shall I tell it to you?” 

So, in the soft twilight, Blanche, watching 
the golden glory of the setting sun, heard 
the heart-history of the man with whose 
future her own was to be closely linked. 
She had unconsciously hardened her little 
heart toward the stranger, for she could not 
forget that she had overheard him class her 
with the gay, frivolous devotees of fashion, 
by whom she was surrounded. But as she 
listened to the narrative of the proud man’s 
troubles and sufferings, pity took the place 
of resentment. 

“At twenty,” said Hartley, “ Lewis 
Thorne wedded a beautiful woman whom 
he met when traveling in Europe. He was 
a hot-headed, impetuous boy ; she, a woman 
of the world, perfect in all arts and wiles 
and fascinations that would be sure to en- 
trap afresh young heart. Beatrice Apple- 
ton was five years the senior of Lewis, 
and with her great, bewildering, biack eyes, 
her silken curls, the dark yet bright com- 
plexion, full red lips, and queenly form, 
with her wonderful toilettes, and the glitter 
of show and wealth, the glamour of youth 
- and beauty, what wonder that he thought 
himself in love? And, in spite of the re- 


monstrance of the friend with whom he 
was traveling, he married this woman in 
six weeks from the time of their first 
meeting. Thorne is a Southern gentleman, 
a Virginian. He was an orphan at the time 
of his marriage, and master of a princely 
fortune. This woman knew of his wealth; 
she was the daughter of a drunken dissi- 
pated gambler, an Englishtaan, who had 
trained his child to entrap by her beauty 
some man of wealth, She was wholly with- 
out principle, and her career had been one 
of sin. Upon learning all these facts of 
the past in regard to his wife, Lewis was 
almost heart-broken; but when his lovely 
bride, gazing into his eyes with her passion- 
ate, dusky orbs, and threading her slender, 
jeweled fingers through his tangled locks 
with soft magnetic touch, when she vowed 
she truly loved him, he forgave her the 
past for love’s sake, and giving her father a 
large sum of money, he took his wife across 
the ocean to his Southern home. Five 
years he bore with her; she had a most 
violent and ungovernable temper, and scan- 
dal was again busy with her fair name, but 
for the sake of his two children, he forgave 
and suffered in silence. One day, he was 
called away on business to a distant city. 
When he returned his house was deso- 
late, deserted, and disgraced. Beatrice had 
eloped with a rich Spanish gentleman who 
had been visiting inthe neighborhood. From 
that time Lewis became a changed man, 
He had been light-hearted, social, and cour- 
teous. He changed even in looks, and has 
always shunned the fair sex. He lives only 
for his children, — Chester, a boy of eleven, 
and Rose, a sweet child of eight. Now do 
you wonder at my friend hating society and 
the women of fashion he meets there?” 

Blanche was very grave and silent as 
they rode homeward, and that night her 
dreams were of a pale, grave man, and in 
her waking moments her thoughts and sym- 
pathies were given to his darkened and 
shipwrecked life. 


Summer at Newport. All the beaux and 
belles of the past winter, who had floated 
in the rose-hued atmosphere of high-life in 
New-York City, now assembled at this far- 
famed watering-place. The sea beat its 
dirge against the shore, and the low-whis- 
pering breezes grew sadder, sweeter, dearer, 
as the night drew on. The fading light of 
the setting sun dyed the west in crimson 
splendor, and tonched the sea with red and 
golden fire. The pleasure-boats decked 
with gay flags lay at their moorings, and the 
distant songs of boatmen mingled with the 
cry of some lonely sea-bird, as the day died 
out in gorgeous sunset, and the cold clear 
light of the full moon rising above the sea 
fell in a flood of molten silver over the 
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waves. Gay loungers from the hotels and 
villas assembled on the shore. Very pictu- 
pn they looked in the weird moonlight. 

“ Have you heard of the sudden death of 
the rich merchant, Robert Carlisle?” asked 
Mrs. Hall, a pretty litttle widow, whose 
fresh, saucy face and piquant air somewhat 
belied the sombreness of her dress. 

“ No, when did the event happen?” was 
the question of her attendant cavalier. 

“Two weeks ago. I was in the city doing 
some shopping, and I met young Hartley: 
you recollect, he was greatly smitten by the 
charms of Blanche Carlisle, and she is a 
beauty,” said the widow, whose gentle heart 
was touched with pity for the lonely orphan. 

“I presume Miss Carlisle is left very 
wealthy,” and Lee Winthrop’ mentally re- 
solved to try and win such a golden prize, 
for he was one of the numerous fortune- 
hunters, always so plenty at watering-places. 

“No, Mr. Carlisle died very suddenly of 
heart disease. He had risked all his 
princely fortune in some mad scheme to 
double his money, and lost all in the ven- 
ture. The sudden shock killed him.” 

“ Where is his daughter? I rather think 
she will have to lower her haughty head a 
little,” sneered Caroline Melton, a pale, fad- 
ed beauty, on the shady side of thirty. She 
had always envied the sweet Blanche her 
charms of person and manner. 

“T could not ascertain,” replied the wid- 
ow. “I wanted her to be my guest, for I 
always admired the noble girl who was so 
devoted a daughter.” And the dark eyes 
flashed angrily as she glanced at Miss Mel- 
ton. 


“Jane, tell me what to do, for I am dis- 
couraged. I have sought far and near for 
employment, have advertised for a place as 
companion, as clerk in a store, as copyist, 
music teacher, or to give lessons in French 
and German; but everything is a failure.” 
And with a heavy sigh the speaker sank with 
an air of dejection and fatigue upon the 
chintz sofa of the humble little room in the 
tenement house where she was staying. 

“ My darling, I wish I could assist you. 
I am but a poor humble servant once as- 
sistant to your housekeeper, now I get my 
living by sewing, and if you will only stay 
with me for a while, Miss Blanche, I shall feel 
honored and only two happy to be of such 
slight service to one who was so kind and 
oes a mistress,” and the faithful girl wiped 

er eyes as she gazed pityingly on the fair 
and high-born lady who had in a few months 
been brought from luxury to poverty. 


“You are a faithful friend, Jane, and I 
hope some time to repay you, but I cannot 
afford, even if I would, to be idle any longer. 
It is two months now since dear papa died, 
and I must get employment.” 


Every paper was scanned eagerly, and in, 
a few days after the above conversation 
Blanche read the followering advertise- 
ment : — 

“ Wanted, —a governess to go South to 
teach two children; must be thorough in 
the English branches, understand French 
and German, and have a good musical educa- 
tion.’ 

Blanche sent a reply to the place named, 
and in a week received a letter, the reading 
- which caused a blush to stain her fair 
ace. 

“ To think we should once more meet, and 
under such changed circumstances, [| little 
thought I should ever see Mr. Thorne 
again.” 

Thornhill was the name of the old home- 
stead of the family of Thornes. Jt was an 
old Virginia mansion on the banks of a low- 
land river, and the surroundings were bright 
and picturesque. The sunshine fell in mel- 
low splendor on the ancient walls. The 
house, which was a large one, stood on a gen- 
tle acclivity near a broad stream, and in the 
midst of green fields. You passed through 
a tall white gate, and the winding road led 
you beneath broad-boughed oaks, full of 
birds, to the front of the house, along which 
extends a piazza. The hall was hung with 

rtraits, and the antlers of an elk served 
or a rack upon which to hang hats and 
wrappings. The mantles were high and 
carved, the windows tall and narrow, the 
walls heaviry wainscotted, the drawing-rooms 
were antique in appearance, with great fire- 
places in which in the winter blazed huge 
hickory-logs, and in the dining-room on the 
side-board was ranged the family silver. 
Blanche, feeling tired, lonely, and home-sick, 
after her journey, found the housekeeper 
ready to receive her. She was a lady of 
fine appearance, middle-aged, staid and pre- 
cise, but kind of heart and hospitable in 
manner. 

“T have been looking for you, my dear, for 
the past hour,” said Mrs. Bond, as she met 
the future governess at the door, and taking 
her by the hand led her into the drawing- 
room. “I hope you will be happy and con- 
tented here at Thornhill. 1 will do all in my 
power to make you feel at home.” 

“Thank you, madame; I am grateful for 
your kindness and will try and do my duty, 
and have no doubt | shall be contented.” 

After luncheon Blanche was introduced to 
her pupils, and in a week from the time of 
her arrival the once rich and petted heiress 
had settled down to her new life and duties 
as a governess. A month passed before 
she met the master of Thornhill. He mani- 
fested no surprise at seeing her, but greeted 
her wtth a and stately courtesy. As 
time passed, Blanche, gentle, but firm in her 
rule, caused a great change in the conduct 
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of her affectionate but headstrong pupils. 
They soon obeyed, not from fear. but because 
they loved their beautiful instructress. 

hristmas came, and the festivities of the 
joyous season were kept up for the first time 
for years. Mrs. Bond remarked to a neigh- 
bor, “ The master has changed wonder- 
fully since the young governess came. | 
hope he is forgetting the past, and that the 
future will bring him happiness.” 


Among the guests invited were the pretty 
widow, Mrs. Hall, who was a distart relation 
of the Thornes, and young Hartley. Mrs. 
Hall greeted Blanche with kisses, and treat- 
ed her with sisterly affection. Clement Hart- 
ley, when an opportunity offered, told 
Blanche of his love for her, and asked her 
to be his wife, but was rejected very gently, 
but in such a manner as forbade all hope. 
In the solitude of her chamber, the brown- 
eyed girl mused over her changing life. 
“ To think that a few months ago I knew no 
one, had every luxury, and thought not of 
the morrow. Now I am alone in the world, 
poor, friendless, unloved. No, not unloved, 
for have | not been honored by the offer of 
as true and loyal a heart as ever beat? Why 
do I reject him? He isa gentleman, has 
no vices, is wealthy.” And as she sat thus 
lost in thought, the image of a dark grave 
face came before her, and with burning 
cheeks she confessed her affection for 
Lewis Thorne. “I must leave, must go 
among strangers; for how can I live here 
loving this man as | have learned to, and 
my love unsought, uncared for ?” 

When the guests had all departed, and 
the house was again silent, the master came 
oftener into the school-room, and took more 
interest in the studies of his children, and 
evenings he would sit silently and listen to 
Blanche as she sang in her sweet soprano 
some simple ballad, and as the silvery tones 
floated away, making soft echoes in the vast 
rooms, it awakened memories in the heart 
of the stern, cold man, of the time now so 
long ago, when another sat there who had 
vowed to love him forever, but who had 


made his life desolate. But as in the soft 
twilight he gazed on the fair singer in her 
simple dress, with her beautiful face and 
gentle high-bred air, he knew that what he 
had once thought love was merely a short- 
lived passion, and the feeling he had within 
his heart for the brown-eyed governess was 
love, love that would never change, never 
die. 

One day in the early spring, as Mr. Thorne 
sat in his library, he received a foreign letter 
sealed in black; as he read his face became 
pale, but a more restful look beamed in his 
eyes, and his features relaxed somewhat of 
their sternness. “So, she is dead, my 
once beautiful wife ; ended a life of sin and 
passion by suicide; may her soul rest in 


peace,” he murmured as he closed the letter. 
“Now, 1 am free to speak. I shall tell 
Blanche of my love for her, and if she cares 
nothing for me the future will lose every 
charm.” 

At that moment a timid knock was heard, 
and Blanche entered to say she wished to 
leave Thornhill, Then the master told her 


of the death of his wife, and confessed his 
love for her. Blanche blushingly faltered out 
a iow assent to his question in regard to 
her being his wife, and afterward told him 
shé wanted to go far away from him because 
she cared so much for him, and feared she 
could not hide her feelings. 

Blanche went to New York, and stayed 
with Mrs. Hall, who was delighted to think 
the sweet girl would once more be in her 
station in life, and have some one to love 
her. 

“ But,” said Blanche to her husband, one 
day after marriage, “ how did you dare mar- 
ry one of the heartless, vain, and silly daugh- 
ters of fashion?” 

So you overheard that foolish remark I 
made on your birth-night?” replied Mr, 
Thorne. “I have had reason to change 
my mind, my darling.” 

One year after the marriage of Blanche 
they received cards to the wedding of Cle- 
ment Hartley and Mrs. Hall. 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE. 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


Never knowing grief or sadness, 
At the first approach of morn, 


CueveLanp, Onto, APRIL 20, 1882. 


Out from sweet-scented bowers 
Of plants and rarest flowers 
Cupid came, and Love was born. 
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A GERMAN STUDENT AND HIS PARROT. 


BY FREDERICK A. DEWEY. 


** TN a quaint old provincial town in Ger- 
many,” began the major, emitting a 
cloud of smoke from beneath his grizzled 
mustache, “ there lived, not many years ago, 
an old frau and her young niece in a 
Groll box of a cottage in one of the suburbs. 
The old frau was considerably straitened in 
circumstances, and relied a good deal upon 
the skillful fingers of Christina Meyer for 
her livelihood, that beautiful young girl 
turning many an odd dollar by the elegant 
fancy work she worked at sedulously, — em- 
broidery, coioring, and the like. or some 
years they lived on quietly and contentedly, 
seeing littie or no company, making very 
few visits, and being unmolested by any one, 
managing to maintain a decent livelihood 
and no more, when a sudden war convulsed 
the country and prices went up like rockets. 
“With the rise of prices came a cruel 
lack of employment for the fair Christina, 
who was now glad to earn pence where she 
had previously earned pounds. She strug- 
gled womanfully, but to no avail. She 
worked by night as weil as by day, until her 
sweet face grew haggard, her blue eyes be- 
came saddened, and her pretty white fingers 
sore and stiff, Wherever she offered her dain- 
ty wares, and her journeyings on this account 
were not her lightest task, the same dolorous 
lamert attended every refusal: ‘ hard times.’ 
“The larder ran low from jack of suffi- 
cient sustenance, the old frau grew feeble and 
irascible, and Christina wan and sad; and 
at last, sorely against her will, and not until 
endurance could go no further (for Frau 
Dryer was a descendant of one of the proud- 
est barons Germany had ever supported), 
the old frau admitted into her cottage, as 
boarder, a handsome young student witha 
round cap with a red tassel, a yellow mus- 
tache, meerschaum, and a loquacious parrot, 
red, green, and blue. 

“It has been affirmed by not a few of 
the old fraus in the vicinity that the fair 
Christina was the attraction that drew young 
Gottlieb to Frau it fp humble cottage, 
he being wealthy and able to live in opu- 
lence ; but, be that as it may, he dovetailed 
himself into the frau’s best chamber as 
naturally as if he had been accustomed to 
indigence from infancy, delicately paid his 
quarter’s bill in advance, heaped his not 
very many books in a corner, smoked his 
meerschaum, and chaffed his irascible par- 
rot, and proceeded at once to court the 
fair Christina. 


Frau Dryer was prudent and discerning. 
She soon detected the student’s attentions, 
and with the same sharp eye discovered 
that so far from discouraging them the 
beauteous Christina was fast becoming smit- 
ten by the tiny arrow of the little blind god, 
and that handsome young Gottlieb, with his 
yellow mustache and manly beauty, was en- 
meshing her demure little niece. So one 
day Frau Dryer set out to institute inquiries 
regarding this young student. To her in- 
expressible satisfaction she discoverd that 
his father was one of the richest burghers 
io Berlin ; that he was possessed of great 
influence, politically, socially and financially ; 
and that when young Gottlieb would short- 
ly come into his majority, he would also 
come into one of the prettiest fortunes in 
all Berlin. 

“Sly Frau Dryer returned home in a 
high state of satisfaction, with ber head 
agog with golden dreams. In imagination 
she already beheld Christina the courted 
wife of Mynheer Gottlieb, decked in silk 
aud satin, with a box at the opera and in 
close intimacy with the nobility, — yea, and 
even a coat of arms on her carriage panel 
into the bargain; and as for herself — well, 
well! strange things happen oft-times, and 
she must henceforth give her cronies to un- 
derstand that they must keep their distance, 
and not be too familiar. 

“ After this the complacent frau watched 
the billing and cooing of the lovers with in- 
tense satisfaction, and was scarcely less 
pleased than Christina at the ardor of young 
Gottlieb, who seemed to view the world 
through her bonny blue eyes. As yet no 
definite engagement had been consummated ; 
but it was easy to see that happy event was 
swiftly nearing, and that the day was not far 
distant. Frau Dryer’s satisfaction augment- 
ed to positive glee; she rubbed her hands 
and wagged ber sagacious old head in the 
fullness of her delight, and took no pains to 
put any obstacles in the way of the approach- 
ing betrothal. Sly Frau Dryer! 

“ About this time Gottlieb was suddenly 
calied away home to officiate at the nuptials 
of his sister, who was to be married to 
an impoverished nobleman, a magnificent 
match. Frau Dryer was so overjoyed at 
having a dona fide nobleman in the family 
that she saw Gottlieb depart with satisfac- 
tion; but notwithstanding his fervent pro- 
testations of love and fidelity, pretty Chris- 
tina could not restrain a few tears. 


. 
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“Gottlieb departed, leaving his parrot 
in charge of a fellow-student, who, being a 
lover of animals, had earnestly sued for the 
privilege. The young student was notori- 
ous for his profanity, and in a short time 
the wicked parrot had the whole list of 
oaths at his tongue’s end, and was never 
half so well pleased as when reeling them 
off to the uproarious delight of his profane 
tutor. 

“We had better premise here,” said the 
major, as he paused to light his cigar, which 
had gone out, “ that Frau Dryer abominated 
swearing above all other sins. She wasa 
riged moralist and a zealous Catholic; and 
woe to the blasphemer. All the wealth and 
virtue in the world, if put into the moral 
scale, would kick the beam when counter- 
weighted by profanity. This sin above all 
others she never forgave; on this point she 
was inexorable. 

“One event after another,” resumed the 
major, “transpired to detain Gottlieb at the 
paternal mansion much longer than he had 
expected; in fact, for several months. But 
he wrote constantly to Christina, who hoard- 
ed his letters with loving penuriousness, 
and in a flutter of happiness looked for- 
ward to his speedy return. Meanwhile the 
parrot in his temporary quarters had attained 
the pinnacle of profanity, and when Gottlieb 
returned his blasphemous preceptor could 
teach him no more, — he knew it all. 


“On the day that Gottlieb was expected 
to return, the student, having been notified, 


sent back the parrot, who submitted to. 


Christina’s caresses in surely silence, but 
eyed Frau Dryer with the most diabolical 
significance. To all attempts to draw him 
into conversation he ma..tained the most 
inflexible obstinacy. Frau Dryer and Chris- 
tina marveled at his taciturnity (for as I said 
before he was very ee and ascribed 
his silence to loss of memory consequent 
upon being separated from his master. But 
Poll had forgotten nothing, you may better 
believe : the sly old sinner was biding his 
time. 

“Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
bird, who was moodi!y pluming himself on 
the window-sill, suddenly cried in a voice 
of unusual discordance, ‘Here comes 


Gottlieb!’ Frau Dryer and Christina rushed | cig: 


to the door, and looked down the street. 
Sure enough, Gottlieb was coming, close at 
hand. 

“ Christina ran back into the house, and 
in a delicious flutter of joy applied herself 
to dusting the mantel with the utmost as- 
siduity, while Frau Dryer smoothed down 
her black gown and sat in her high-backed 
chair ready to receive Gottlieb, a picture of 
smiling welcome. The parrot hopped in- 
to the room, and taking his stand in the mid- 


dle of the floor, eyed Frau Dryer with a 
diabolical jeer. 

“Soon hurried footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and a form darkened the door- 
way. Christina turned, and seeing Gottlieb, 
handsome than ever, smiling in the door, 
sprang into his arms with a little cry of 
happiness, 

»“* Welcome, dear Gottlieb,’ said Frau 
Dryer, advancing to imprint a motherly kiss 
upon his fair cheek. At that moment a 
discordant voice rang through and through 
the room, a hoarse screaming of a series of 
oaths and blasphemous expressions, uttered 
with a facility only acquired by persistent 
practice. 

“Such profanity!” Frau Dryer fairly 
shrieked, and forgetting Gottlieb and Chris- 
tina, turned to reproach the blasphemer who 
thus outraged all decency. She sawonly the 
parrot, which with head cocked knowingly 
on one side, was strutting up and down before 
the fireplace with his evil eye fixed upon 
the horrified and scandalized Frau. In an- 
other moment the bird had flown to her 
head; and winding his curved claws in her 
hair, reeled off such a gust of profanity as 
an hour before she could not have con- 
ceived, and caused her to turn yellow with 
holy horror. 

“ With an oath of passion Gottlieb sprang 
upon the bird and tore him from the Frau’s 
head, Poll bringing two clawsful of bloody 
hair with him. With the quickness of light- 
ning, he wrung the bird’s neck, Poll swear- 
ing horribly, and with his last gasp uttering 
a sepulchral ‘d—n it!’ then he flung the con- 
vulsed carcass into the street, and turned to 
Frau Dryer to apologize. 

“ But the scandalized Frau refused to lis- 
ten. Trembling with indignation, and half 
fainting with rage at the insult, she pushed 
Gottlieb, praying for a hearing, and protest- 
ing his innocence, out into the street, and 
locked the door, and paying no regard to 
his prayers, a and explanations 
through the keyhole turned her attention to 
Christina, who had fallen into hysterics. 
She utterly rejected Gottlieb’s explanation 
of the parrot’s acquisition of profanity, and 
firmly believed that Poll had learned it from 
him himself.” 

_Here the major paused to light a fresh 


igar. 
“ Well?” I suggested. 

“Gottlieb hung round for several days, 
wey | the keyhole, which finally became 
rusted by his breath, so much whispering 
did he do through it. But to all his be- 
seechings and explanations Frau Dryer 
turned a deaf ear, and kept Christina locked 
in the garret; and did not stir out until a 
week had expired, when Gottlieb went away, 
enraged. Then she ran out to a doctor, 
got her head dressed, bought a wig, and 


| 
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went back home a believer in total depravi- 
ty, and a hater of all talking birds, especially 


parrots. 

“ Gottlieb, in despair at finding that Chris- 
tina was forever inaccessible to him, went 
to the war and was killed in the first battle ; 
Christina languished on hearing the terrible 
news, and resisting Frau Dryer’s strenuous 
attempt to marry her to a fat distiller of 


wealth and standing, died in less than a 
year of a broken heart.” 

“ Major,” said I in extreme indignation, 
“Frau Dryer deserves to be doomed to lis- 
= to a swearing parrot all the rest of her 
ife!” 

“ Well, perhaps,” said the cautious major, 
pane his cigar with great calmness, “ per- 

aps, Charley.” 


PURSUED IN THE NIGHT. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


URING the summer of 1864, the Unit- 
ed-States steam transport A/ississip- 
¢ while proceeding on a voyage from New 
ork to New Orleans, one beautiful even- 
ing was ploughing through a quiet sea off 
the South-Carolina coast; and her passen- 
gers and crew were privileged to enjoy that 
serene beauty of ocean and sky, often ob- 
served in this region, where Neptune never 
does anything by halves. Either impellin 
the winds to whirl out of the south, an 
lash his waters into mad cyclones, or to 
float gently from landward, and by their 
soft murmur cause tritons and other saline 
people to sink in such deep slumber that 
only the long, smooth ground swell, perpet- 
uated by their regular breathing, informs 
us that ocean is still a temple of activity. 
Besides her officers and crew, the good 
ship carried a somewhat mixed company, 
consisting of veteran soldiers returning from 
hospital and furlough; recruits going forth 
for the first time to encounter the dangers 
of camp and field; delegates to the Chris- 
tian Commission; and a few prisoners, boun- 
ty-jumpers, and so forth, designed for seclu- 
sion in the gloomy precincts of Dry Tortu- 


Among the latter was an individual who 
had enlisted over a dozen times; and in 
every case, after receiving the steep bounty 
then being paid, succeeding in getting away 
without a single day’s duty. When, just at 
dusk, a steamer’s smoke was observed dead 
astern, this worthy, who for some reason 
was allowed considerable liberty, expressed 
the hope that this vessel might prove a 
Confederate privateer. 

The steamer was hull down, and seemed 
to be exactly on our course, so that nothing 
could be made out regarding her character. 
But, as the Florida bad been working hav- 


oc among merchantmen in that neighbor- 
hood, it was feared the stranger might 
prove this very craft. So, as no other 
means of escape appeared, the Mississippi 
was pushed to her utmost, and very soon 
attained a speed sufficient to carry her safe- 
ly away from any ordinary vessel. 

But after night shut in, we could see our 
pursuer’s light shining over the waters from 
far astern; and though her noble engines 
were working under a pressure they had 
never sustained before, the coy 4 
could not be made to prevent that bright 
gleam from steadily drawing nearer. And 
feeling elated at the prospect of soon fall- 
ing into the power ff those who were en- 
emies of the Government, now holding him 
a prisoner, our man of numerous bounties 
indulged in considerable unpleasant lan- 
guage, which grew louder and more boast- 
ful as all hopes of running away from the 
stranger vanished. 

So rapidly had she advanced that with a 
night-glass we could see her dark form 
iooming up not more than half a league off 
our quarter. Then adopting a diagonal 
course toward us, she was in a very little 
while only a short distance away; when 
suddenly a clear flame was seen to leap 
from her bow, immediately followed by a 
sullen report, and in a few seconds by a 
splash in the water directly in our course, 
and only a few hundred yards trom the 
bowsprit. 

This performance, as most people know, 
is the nautical way of saying “stop!” and 
as the Mississippi was without heavy guns, 
besides being loaded with practically de- 
fenseless people, her captain decided to in- 
stantly obey the command. 

In a short space the much-feared man-of- 
war was alongside, and from her deck in 
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ringing tones, came the question, “ What 
ship is that?” 

“ United-States transport J/ississippi,” 
replied our skipper, who then, in a grutf but 
somewhat tremulous voice, shouted back, 
“ And what ship is that?” 

Scarcely a second elapsed between this 
uestion and its answer. But to our strained 
aculties it seemed days ere the same clear 

voice which first hailed us pronounced the 
“United-States steamer 2. R. Cuy- 

For one moment the glad news conveyed 
by this announcement compelled us to si- 
lent joy, and then, from every loyal soul on 


the Mississippi, one great huzza went up, 
which was really a prayer of thanksgiving 
for our deliverance from a dreadful, painful 
anxiety. 

After a friendly interchange of courte- 
sies, and many cheers for the gunboat and 
her crew, the Mississippi resumed her 
southward course, and Mr. Bounty-Snatch- 
er, for his insulting talk, of which we had 
taken little notice during the time of dan- 
ger, was adorned with heavy metallic orna- 
ments, and was constrained to wear them 
until landed at his spacious, but somewhat 
dismal, permanent residence, on the sun-and- 
tempest-beaten Florida Key. 


WHAT THE BLIND HAVE DONE. 


ety ey is a long list of names of the 
blind who have been eminent in the 
various branches of learning, from the time 
of Diodatus, who lived fifty years before 
the Christian era, to the present time. 
Great work has truly been accomplished by 
these biind people, and the following are 
mentioned as some of the most notewor- 
thy. 
Diodatus, of Asia Minor, celebrated for his 
learning in philosophy, geometry, and music. 

Eusebius, also of Asia, lived from 315 to 
340 of the Christian era; became blind at 
five years of age, died at twenty-five. And 
during so short a lifetime, this blind man, 
by his theological writings, has come to us, 
and will go down to posterity, as one of the 
fathers of Christianity. 

Henry, the minstrel of Scotland, author 
of poetic life of Wallace; born blind in 
1361. 

ES of Ravenna, born in 1505, blind 
at three months; celebrated for her writ- 
ings on theology and morals. 

erman Torrentius, of Switzerland, born 
in 1540; author of history and poetical dic- 
tionary. 

Nicholas Sanderson, of Berkshire, Eng- 
land, born in 1682; learned in mathematics, 
astronomy, and wrote a work on algebra. 

Thomas Blacklock, D.D., of Scotland, 
born in 1721; blind at six months; cele- 
brated for his learning in poetry, divinity, 
and music. 

Francois Huber, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
born in 1750; wrote on natural science, bees 
and ants, and on education. 

John Milton, born in 1608, in London ; 
author of Paradise Lost. 


John Metcalf, born in 1717, in England 
road surveyor and contractor. 

Jehn Gough, born in 1757, in England; 
blind at three years; wrote on botany, nat- 
ural philosophy, and so forth. 

David Macbeath, born in 1792, in Scot- 
land; learned in music and mathematics, 
and inventor of the string alphabet for the 
blind. 

M. Focault, born in Paris, in 1797; in- 
vented a writing apparatus for the biind. 

M. Knie, of Prussia, born blind; was di- 
rector of an institution for the blind, and 
wrote on the education of the blind. 

Alexander Rodenback, of Belgium, born 
in 1786; member of Belgium Congress, 
and wrote several works on the blind and 
the deaf mute. 

William H. Churchman, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Institution for the Blind, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and author of architec- 
tural designs and reports of the institution. 
A Western writer of repute had occasion to 
correspond with him, and received much 
finer specimens of autograph penmanship 
from him than was sent in return. 

Rev. W. H. Milburn, born in 1823; cele- 
brated preacher and lecturer. 

Laura Bridgman, born in Vermont, a deaf 
mute, as well as blind, has become a well- 
educated and cultivated lady. 

Yes, the annals of the blind are the an- 
nals ot a wonderful people. We have had 
blind men with inexhaustible memories, as 
James Wilson, who knew the “ Army and 
Navy List” by heart, and used to inform 
his poorer friends, who had friends in either 
service. We have had —above the street 
class — blind musicians, as John Stanley, 
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whom both Handel and Gazzini pronounced 
to be without a superior as a performer on 
the organ ; and a blind choir led by a blind 
organist, and performing the compositions 
of Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, may 
now be seen and heard at a blind school in 
Scotland. 


Above all, we have had blind travelers, 
chief amongst whom was Holman, who 
traveled all over the world, and wrote sev- 
eral books far more minute and accurate in 
their descriptions than many of those writ- 
ten by travelers having their eyes open. 


THE ANATIFA AND OTHER STRANGE CREATURES OF 


THE 


HE anatifa are among the most curi- 

ous inhabitants of the ocean world. 
They are a kind of barnacle, attaching 
themselves to drift-wood, rocks, and ves- 
sels, anc supporting life upon minute ani- 
malculz gathered from the sea-water. The 
structure of the creature consists of a Cai- 
careous mitre-shaped shell, composed of 
five pieces, two on each side, and the fifth 
on the dorsal edge. The shell rests upon 
a thick pedicle, which is tubular, flexible, 
opaque, and of a brown color abuve, shad- 
ing off to a flesh tint below. The animal 
has no power of locomotion except in sway- 
ing slowly to and fro. In order to obtain 
food, it is provided with twelve or more 
arms on each side, which are closely con- 
tracted when in repose; but when sweep- 
ing the adjacent water for animalcule are 
widely extended, The two sexes are asso- 
ciated in the same individual. The young, 
on emerging from the egg, swim about with 
ease, being provided with large, movable 
fins, and a large eye in front. These or- 
gans disappear in the adult, as it gradually be- 
comes fixed by its pedicle. Ancient natural- 
lists held the queer fancy that these creatures 
were legged eggs, deposited by some bird 
like a duck, and up to the present time 
fishermen have a similar superstition, prob- 
ably due to the feathery appearance of 
the arms when spread out. 

Shanly :ells us that there is a sea-mon- 
ster most fearful in itself, but interesting as 
an illustration of that which is, and a sug. 

estion of that which may be, a veritable 
ion of the sea, whose lateral fins extend 
like wings, and frequently measure more 
than thirty feet from tip to tip. This vora- 
cious fish will sometimes make its appear- 
ance among the swimmers in the surf, and 
taking one under each arm, so to speak, 
descend to depths unknown. One can eas- 
ily imagine a polypus anchored in some dis- 
tracting valley in the lower deep, of which 
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it is the lord and tyrant, a stupendous mass 
of bloated matter, grasping at everything 
within a circumference of half a mile, an 
absorbent of ali living creatures under the 
size of a whale. In the China Sea there 
are bivalves the shells of which are large 
enough to contain a man properly doubled 
up. 

In the aquarium, at Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, may seen the Mexican azotis, a 
fresh-water species, and the most melan- 
choly of fish, draped in inky hues, black as 
hearse and feathers, with piumy tufts wav- 
ing all about their disconsolate heads. Then 
there are the telescope-fish from China, 
swolien and distorted golden carp, with 
their eyes so goggle that they really look 
like spy-glasses. 

It is said that the huge moon-fish sheds a 
pale, spectral light from every fin and scale, 
as it sweeps through crowds of brilliant 
star-fish ; and afar, off the coast of Ceylon, 
is heard the soft, melancholy accents of the 
singing mussel, like the notes, the distant 
notes of an AZolian harp, and yet louder 
than even the breakers on the rocky shore. 

Some of the fishermen of East Booth- 
bay, Maine, have taken of late in the wa- 
ters, near the mouth of the Damariscotta 
River, a strange kind ot fish, differing en- 
tirely from any known species; in fact, re- 
sembling an animal more than one of the 
finny tribe. It is about eighteen inches 
long, and weighs from eight to eighteen 
pounds. It is a grayish color, free from 
scales, and Batak oes not belong to the 
bony class of fishes. It has no visible head 
or tail, and is destitute of fins, yet manages 
to get about at a slow rate in the water, 

s an experiment its flesh has been 
cooked and found very palatable, and is 
now used as an article of food. It is also 
known that the sea contains animals that 
never reach the size of a pea, or even a 
pin’s head ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs consternation of Baio and Arafang, 
when they saw Emile and Sophie placed 
on the king’s bantang, was even greater than 
the surprise of the latter upon beholding 
their kidnappers. Sidi kept himself out of 
their sight, for he shared with the Mara- 
bouts the superstitions of these followers of 
the prophet. He had an undefinable dread 
of the Serra-Ouli, which was not altogether 
owing to his life in ——— The latter 
had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and was 
regarded as an extraordinary man even 
among the higher classes of West-African 
Mohammedans, who ascribe to all believers, 
who have fulfilled this duty, miraculous 
powers. Above all it is believed among 
them that these returned pilgrims have been 
endowed with the ability of escaping from 
danger with the help of charms, called greg- 
vees, which they have been enabled, in some 
mysterious way, to make at will. And Sidi, 
who had always been owned by Mohamme- 
dans, and had learned to believe, in a great 
measure, as they, very naturally considered 
Arafang as, to say the least, an uncommon 
person, one for whom the Prophet, in an es- 
pecial manner, cared. 

The king was informed of the arrival of 
the children of de Montfort, and directed 
that they be kept in the bantang till he 
could see them. He was engaged advising 
with his warriors, whom he had summoned 
to deliberate on the means of resisting 
Omar-El-Hadji, his inveterate enemy, who 
was on the eve of invading Ouli. He at 
length dismissed his chiefs to afford them 
time to meditate upon the situation, with 
the injunction to re-assemble early the next 
morning. He gave directions to his attend- 
ants, and, p ed by his greeot, who caper- 
ed and jested before him, went to the ban- 


tang, where he seated himself on a leopard- 
skin, while the greeot, placing himself be- 
fore him, played on his ora, and sang, in a 
loud voice, and unmeasured verse, the wh‘te 
man’s praise, in extravagant terms, of which 
the following is the literal translation :— 

“ Hah! ho! — Every white man is a king; 
he lives in a great stone house; Allah gives 
him his heaven here, and makes the black 
man wait. 

“Hah! ho! — The white man has all the 
good things, and the black man must live on 
corn ; the white man has many kinds of mon- 
ey, and the black man has none at all. 

“Hah ! ho! — What is the best money 
the white man has? Rum and tobacco, 
rum and tobacco! How that money makes 
the black man glad !— rum and tobacco, ram 
and tobacco!” 

The last words were repeated with glee 
by more than two hundred Sonninkees, who 
had assembled in the vicinity of the bantang 
to see the children, and hear the king give 
his orders regarding them; and for some 
moments the scene was one of indescriba- 
ble tumult, which with the fumes of trade 
rum, with which the air near the royal hut 
is constantly impregnated, would have been 
insufferable for one not accustomed to Son- 
ninkee life. 

His majesty desired the children to sit by 
his side, and listened with much interest to 
their story, and, after its conclusion, directed 
Mandiamba to bring Sidi before him. Baio 
and Arafang were still on the ground before 
the front of the bantang when he was 
brought in; and the latter, in a low, hissing 
tone, said to the former, — 

“ See, fool, thy work!” 

The Julah hung his head sullenly, while 
the chief attendant questioned Sidi under 
the king’s directions. 

“ Who art thou?” 
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“ Sidi, the slave.” 

“ Of whom ?” 

“1 was of Baio.” 

“Thou hast served the king’s white 
friend’s children, and shalt have anything 
thou wishest. For what dost thou ask?” 

Freedom.” 

The king nodded his head, and the chief 
attendant in a loud voice said, — 

“ Hear ye, and bear witness, that the king 
ives unto Sidi, once the slave of Baio, his 
reedom.” 

“Sidi expressed himself as fully satisfied, 
and the king dismissed him from his pres- 
ence. After a pause the Sonninkee ruler 
addressed his people. 

“When we had no rain, and, consequent- 
ly, no crops, we suffered much until Sharlis 
sent us corn and rice, and kept you, my peo- 
ple, from starving. We cannot repay him, 

ut we can protect his children. Let every 
Sonninkee look upon them as our children, 
and act accordingly. We will settle with 
Baio and Arafang tomorrow.” 

He waved his hand, and the Sonninkees 
returned to their dwellings. A comfortable 
hut was placed at the disposal of Emile and 
Sophie, which the king forbade all persons 
whomsoever from entering, save themselves. 
The grecot preceded his royal master to the 
latter’s hut, which was larger and more com- 
fortably furnished than the others, and it be- 
came quiet again. The Julah and Serra- 
Ouli were left on the ground, and they alone 
were near or in sight of the bantang, which 
was in a large inclosure surrounded with 
high Arinting, that intercepted the view of 
the interior from the outside. The night 
was quiet for that place, and Emile and So- 
phie soon slept soundly. Baio and Arafang, 
with their hands tied behind them, and their 
feet in rude irons, sat on the ground in front 
of the bantang; and, outside of the inclos- 
ure, one of the king’s slaves stood on guard 
over them. 

The Julah sat with head bowed down, 
and the Serra-Ouli regarded him with a feel- 
ing very much like contempt. 

“Thou seemest downcast, Baio. Cheer 
up, whilst thou canst; for tomorrow we shall 
need all the cunning we possess to save our 
lives.” 

“T realize it already. 1 know the king 
well. We are already condemned. But he 
will hesitate to kill the richest Julah in Ouli, 
and the greatest Marabout otf the whole 
country. Omar-El-Hadji is near at hand, 
and will avenge your death.” 

“ That is true, Baio; but he has, neverthe- 
less, resolved to kill both of us. He waits 
till tomorrow to shift the responsibility from 
his own to his warriors’ shoulders, who hate, 
and will not hesitate, regardless of conse- 
pmo to advise him to slay us. But we 


all escape. The gregrees | have made 


never fail to deliver those who wear them 
from all perils.” 

* My aith, Arafang, is not so strong as 
thine.’ 

“ Then shalt trou perish, dog; the Proph- 

“ And if I do, thou bastard of a Serra- 
Ouli, thou wilt bear me company!” 

Arafang’s eyes sparkled; and he yelled 
his curses at Baio, as he tried in vain to ex- 
tricate his hands from the ropes which held 
them behind nim. The slave on guard 
looked within the inclosure; and the abuse 
each gave the other amused him to such an 
extent as to make him wish to have others 
there to partake of his enjoyment. He, ac- 
cordingly, roused the other slaves, and the 
scene at the king’s bantang became tumult-. 
uous, The Sonninkees gathered from all 
directions, and the Julah’s and Serra-Ouli’s 
curses were incessant and louder. Sidi 
glided quickly among the people, and, pass- 
ing behind the bound men, dexterously, 
with his kilpateen, cut the ropes with which 
their hands were tied. The latter, finding 
their arms free, clutched at each other’s 
throats, and rolled on the ground. 

“Take the irons off of their feet,” cried 
one of the headmen, and let them kill each 
other, if they will. It will save us the troub- 
le tomorrow.” 

He was obeyed, and the kidnappers 
sprang to their feet. In obedience to the 
same headman, cutlasses were placed in 
their hands. The weapons flashed in the 
moonlight, and struck fire as they came to- 
gether. They fought with fury till Arafang 
tripped over a mangling block, when Baio 
sprang forward to dispatch him. He was 
stopped by Sidi, who quickly placed himself 
before him with his drawn weapon. 

“ Now, master, thou shalt be paid for the 
blow thou gavest me in Niani.” 

“ Step aside, slave!” 

* Not till 1 have my revenge, —there !” 

Sidi dealt a well-directed blow at his 
former master’s head. Baio skillfully par- 
ried it; and Arafang, who had regained his 
feet, rushed at Sidi, 

“Back! back! Let no slave fight a free- 
born man!” 

This caused the mé/ée to become general, 
and finally Sidi clove Baio’s skull in twain. 

Arafang, profiting by the confusion which 
prevailed, passed out of the inclosure unno- 
ticed, and was quickly outside ot the stock- 
ade, where his attention was attracted by a! 
map, who tapped him lightly on the shoul- 
der, saying, — 

“ Hist! follow me; I will save you.” 

He turned, and was surpri to see a 
Serra-Ou!li whom he had befriended. There 
was no time for mutual explanations ; and 
he followed to one of a number of unoccu- 
pied huts sach as one meets outside of Son- 
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ninkee stockades, erected for the accommo- 
dation ot such strangers as it is not deemed 
prudent to permit to lodge inside of the 
walls. They sat down, and the surviving 
kidnapper extended his hand, exclaiming in 
a suppressed tone, — 

Barcari!” 

“Yes, Arafang, the same Barcari, whose 
wife you ransomed when she was a prisoner 
in Bondou; and I am ready now to serve 
you, as you direct.” 

“ First then, my friend, ] must make my 
escape from those dogs of unbelievers ; and, 
secondly, I want to regain possession of the 
white man’s children, not to harm them, but 
to insure their eternal welfare. The boy 
would become, under my care, a great maker 
of proselytes; the girl a good wife for El- 
Hadji; and the blessings of the Prophet will 
rest on the head of him who brings about 
so desirable a result. You can hclp me in 
this, and share in the glory.” 

“It shall be done. The children, fright- 
ened by the excitement at the bantang, left 
their hut, and are now wandering about, and 
seeking to hide. I saw them just now. 
There are two horses here belonging to the 
king. While you saddle them, | will get 
the children; and we can get away with 
them before they are missed. Your escape, 
even, has not yet been discovered:” 

Arafang lost no time in getting and sad- 
dling the horses, while Barcari hastened 
within the stockade. As he entered, Emile 
was endeavoring to resuscitate Sophie, who 
had swooned, and was lying on the ground. 
Barcari advanced to them, and, addressing 
the boy in Mandingo, said, — 

“Your sister needs air; bring her in the 
breeze, and she will soon revive.” 

He raised her from the ground, and bore 
her outside; and Emile, suspecting nothing 
wrong, followed after him. They had ad- 
vanced but a few steps toward the unoccu- 
pied huts when Arafang sprang from behind 
one of them, and, seizing Emile in his pow- 
erful grasp, mounted, in spite of the boy’s 
struggles, on one of the horses. Barcari 
mounted the other with Sophie in his arms, 
and they galloped away. 

In the mean time Arafang had been miss- 
ed, and the king had appeared on the scene, 
and given strict commands to recapture him. 
Mandiamba came hurriedly before him, say- 
ing that the children of Sharlis were not in 
the hut set apart for them; and the confu- 
sion became even greater than before. 

__ Everybody searched in all directions, and 

finally rushed out of the stockade just in 
time to see the fugitives galloping away. 
Horses were quickly saddled, and a caval- 
cade, headed by Mandiamba, followed them 
in pursuit. At this juscture the Sonninkee 
chief, who had left Madame de Montfort 
promising to protect her children till they 


were restored to their mother, and whose 
name was Sarjo, arrived. He listened with 
astonishment and dismay as one of the 
king’s people related to him all that had but 
just occurred with regard to the chi!dren, 
and, without loss of time, sought his royal 
master. Here he had two alternatives 
fore him: leave Medina where his presence 
was deemed necessary at the council of war 
to be held that morning, to pursue those 
who had re-captured the white children; or 
remain and break faith with the white wom- 
an, whom he had solemnly promised to do 
his utmost to recover her children. He 
could not go at such a time, he final!y con- 
cluded, but at his request one of the king’s 
sons was sent instead. 

A messenger now arrived from Tamba- 
Kounda to inform the king that Omar-E]l- 
Hadji was, with all his forces, before that 
town, which he intended to attack at day- 
break. The war-drums were beaten, which 
caused every available man to prepare for 
battle. The chief warriors hastened to the 
king, and a council-of-war was immediately 
held, at which it was decided to send all the 
re-enforcements that could be spared to 
Tamba-Kounda, which town could undoubt- 
edly sustain the expected attack till their ar- 
rival. El-Hadji’s advance, all agreed, must 
be stopped at that point, which is the strong- 
est position in Ouli; for if he passed that, 
after a successful attack, he would undoubt- 
edly be able to carry every other town be- 
fore him. The king gave his orders to each 
of his chiefs individually, and commanded 
them to muster their forces without delay to 
meet him at Kosai where he would take 
command in person. 


CHAPTER X. 


ji ~ de Montfort party, after taking 
leave of the Kimmingtang negroes who 
had escorted them a short distance from 
their village, proceeded under Farrar’s guid- 
ance ina northerly direction to get on the 
“up-road,” which is the best and broadest 
to the Sonninkee capital. Upon reaching it 
Farfar placed the Sirérés under the immedi- 
ate charge of Souliman, and rode ahead 
with the parents of Emile and Sophie and 
the French officers. The Spahis followed, 
and the Sirérés formed the rear sanks of the 
little column. The road they were on is 
but little frequented, and passes near no vil- 
lage all the way ta Medina, but there are 
several wells dug near it at convenient in- 
tervais, where water can be procured if re- 
quired. The night was excessively warm, 
and there was no moisture in the air, which 
had been dried up by the harmattan. The 
road is wide enough to ride four abreast, 
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and in that order they ambled along. The 
woods were dense on both sides, with here 
and there an opening; and, occasional- 
ly, the tracks of leopards or other beasts 
were met. Farrar was ahead, and immedi- 
ately behind him were Monsieur and Mad- 
ame de Montfort with Lieutenant Cailler on 
the left of Charles and Doctor Birot on the 
right of Celestine. The expectations of 
soon being re-united to her children bouyed 
up the latter’s spirits, and she chattered 
cheerfully. 

“There are not many Bordeaux ladies, 
madame,” said the doctor, “who could en- 
dure such a journey as you are now making 
through an uncivilized country, in a climate 
which is not very well suited for arduous ex- 
ertions.” 

“TI have got accustonied to it, my friend, 
and am well acclimated. I have not had 
the fever since my second season; and now 
the only thing, which annoys me in this 
country, is the harmattan, which dries up 
everything, and parches my lips so much as 
to make them crack and bleed.” 

“It is all that affects me, now,” rejoined 
bn doctor, scrutinizing Madame de Mont- 
ort. 

The moon was shining, and, as Celestine 
looked at the medical officer, its rays illu- 
mined one-half of his face. Her companion 
saw that her lips were indeed parched and 
cracked. He thought he saw more; but he 
said nothing, and mused in this wise : — 

“She is kept up by excitement, and a re- 
action will take place, which her naturally 
strong constitution may, or may not, suc- 
cessfully resist. Like all women of her 
class she is strong while it is necessary for 
all her energy to be exercised to avert mis- 
fortune; but, when the emergency, which 
has called forth this extraordinary exertion 
of her will power, shall have ceased, she will 
succumb, and her overtaxed strength ” — 

“ Halte /” 

This order, which interrupted the doctor’s 
meditations, was given by Farrar, who im- 
mediately dismuunted, and directed the oth- 
ers to do likewise. They had reached a 
stony gully across which it was necessary to 
lead their unshod horses. The Spahis 
crossed one by one, while Farrar, with 
Charles and Celestine, the lieutenant and 
doctor, looked on. When they had crossed 
they were directed to remount, and be pre- 
pared to repel any unexpected attack. The 
Sirérés, under Souliman, kept a sharp look 
out on either side up and down the gully, 
and Farrar now led the way across for the 

arents of the kidnapped children and the 

French officers. Madame de Montfort de- 

clined the proffered aid of these gentlemen, 

and led her own horse. In the middle of 

the gully -hey had to step down nearly two 

feet from the top of a huge bowlder, embed- 
30 


ded in the earth, to the bottom of the ravine. 
But, upon reaching this bowlder, the horses 
stopped upon it, and refused to proceed. 
They stretched their necks, and seemed in- 
tent upon discovering something which their 
instinct told them was not far off down the 
gully. Farrar directed the Spahis and 
Sirérés to be vigilant, and ready to fire if 
anything appeared. 

“ There are lions near us,” he whispered 
to the doctor. “The bush is so thick they 
will not see us before they are very near, 
and we may expect to be attacked.” 

Charles held his rifle ready for use, and 
Madame de Montfort stood firmly by the 
side of her horse with her carbine pointed 
over its back. 

“Would it not be well for madame to be 
in a safer place ?” observed the lieutenant. 

“Pray do not mind me, lieutenant,” she 
said cheerfully. “1 have not been in Africa 
most of my time for the last ten years with- 
out becoming accustomed to such scenes as 
this ravine will soon present.” 

“ Hist! place yourself behind your horses 
like madame,” whispered Farrar. “I can 
hear them.” 

A low roar resounded up the gully, grew 
louder and louder, and was succeeded by 
several others. 

“I never knew so many to be together 
here,” said Farrar, as he gazed in the direction 
whence the sounds came. 

The horses were terrified, and could 
scarcely stand. The doctor moved toward 
Celestine. 

“ Please remain where you are, doctor. I 
can take care of myself. Beside we shall, 
every one of us, want all the room we can 
get.’ 

“The peculiar low roar, which character- 
izzs the larger lions, became more distinct, 
and drew nearer with rapidity. The sound 
of breaking twigs and the rustling of the un- 
dergrowth indicated that they were not in the 
gully, but coming through the bush by a 
well-beaten track which crossed the road 
within ten feet of the spot where Madame 
de Montfort stood, carbine in hand, by the 
side of her horse, which feebly supported it- 
self on its fear-weakened limbs, and formed 
a breastwork between its mistress and the 
point whence the attack was expected, and 
would certainly be made; for, though un- 
der ordinary circumstances lions will not at- 
tack so large a party except when at bay, 
they would be so near upon emerging from 
the bush as to have no alternattve but to ad- 
vance. 

The Sirérés arranged themselves in line 
facing the bush with their muskets in posi- 
tion, while the Spahis, from the other side of 
the ravine, stood ready to discharge their 
rifles at the first beast which should appear 
within their range. 


| 
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“ Gare /” shouted Farrar, as a huge beast 
with thick mane issued from the bush, and 
paused an instant as if undecided whether 
to advance or recede. 

In that instant, twenty bullets whizzed 
from the muskets of the Sirérés, and the 
king of beasts gave a loud roar, sprang for- 
ward, and fell near Souliman. He was 
closely followed by three others which made 
adash for the ravine where stood Charles 
and Celestine and the two officers with Far- 
rar. The Saphis had fired without check- 
ing them ; and it was a case of each for him- 
self. The doctor dispatched one with a well- 
directed shot; Charles de Montfort anoth- 
er; while his heroic wife stood firmly till the 
third sprang a her horse, when she step- 

aside with agility, and the frightened 
orse rolled over the edge of the bowlder to 
the bottom of the ravine under the weight of 
the lion, which would have leaped back to 
attack her had not the brave little woman 
sent a bullet to its heart, which caused it to 
fall back upon the horse. 

“ Not dly done, Celestine,” cried 
Charles, placing his arm round his wife's 
waist, and kissing her. 

“] should say not!” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, gazing at Madame de Montfort with 
admiration. “ Sapristi/ 1 could not aim 
steadily, and you, madame, fired at that sav- 
age brute, as it was about to spring upon 
yon. as coolly as I would have shot at a rab- 

it.” 

“ Gare /” shouted Farrar once more. 

And the whole party was on the gud vive 
again to catch the first glimpse of whatever 
might be approaching. Farrar listened at- 
tentively, and presently there was a violent 
rustling of the undergrowth as if there were 
a stampede of Jarge beasts through it. 

“Ha, ha! the smell of the powder has 
frightened them,” Farrar said, laughing, as 
he directed the rest of the party to cross the 

ully. 
. ri already stated, the step from the top of 
the bowlder on which Madame de Mont- 
fort stood was scarcely two feet to the bot- 
tom of the ravine, and Farrar, with two Sir- 
érés, dragged the carcass of the slain lion 
off of Celestine’s horse, which proved most 
fortunately not to have been seriously injur- 
ed. When relieved from the weight of the 
lion, which, though dead, it still feared, it 
rose to its feet, and whinnied as it gazed at 
its mistress, who leaped down lightly to its 
side. The party were finally all crossed 
and mounted; and, resuming their former 
order, they were again progressing on their 
way as quickly as the darkness would per- 
mit; for the moon had now set, and they 
had to proceed with caution. But nothing 
further transpired out of the ordinary rou- 
tine of such a journey. They stopped once 
to water their horses at one of the wells dug 


by the roadside; and at dawn they met a 
mounted Sonninkee who related to them 
what had but just occurred at Medina with 
regard to the expected attack of Omar-El- 
Hadji in Tamba-Kounda; but he knew noth- 
ing of the children. He had come from Ko- 
sai, he said, and was now on his way to 
Kimmington to summon the Sonninkees of 
the vicinity to repair without delay to Medi- 
na. He had heard, however, that Baio had 
been killed, and that a party was in pursuit 
of Arafang. Beyond that, he had not had 
time to learn anything. 

“ We must hasten on,” said Farrar. “ The 
attention of the king will now be wholly tak- 
en up by this impending war, and Arafang, 
who, according to this man’s account, must 
have escaped, is a cunning dog who will 
spare no pains to regain possession of the 
children, 

The road, as they neared Medina, became 
wider ; and when the sun had been up some- 
what less than two hours they had reached 
the plain in the midst of which Medina lies. 
They spurred their horses, and galloped 
toward the stockade, Farrar remarking that 
something very serious must have happen- 
ed to make the town so quiet. They were 
seen from the walls, which were manned; 
and the sight of the Spahis dismayed the 
people. Arriving at the stockade they were 
hailed and questioned; and, at first, it seem- 
ed doubtful if they would be admitted. At 
length, Farrar was recognized by one of the 
men on the wall, which allayed their fears; 
and three old men came out to escort them 
in. They were led at once to the king’s 
Dantang, where the occurrences of the early 
morning were related to them by one of the 
slaves in attendance; and, at the conclusion 
of the sey 5 Madame de Montfort, who had 
controlled herself wonderfully during its re- 
cital, fell back with a cry of anguish, — 

“Too late! too ijate! 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ye hour after the final events of the pre- 
ceding chapter, Charles and Celestine 
were seated on the bantang with Lieuten- 
ant Cailler and Doctor Birot. The horses 
had been fed and groomed, and were now 
re-saddied ; when Farrar came and suggest- 
ed that, as soon as Madame de Montfort 
felt equal to the necessary exertions, the 

start for Kosai, and accompany the king’s 
forces thence to Tamba-Kounda, where, 
doubtless, Arafang would be with the chil- 
dren at El-Hadji’s headquarters on the 
Dentile aside. He had sent Amadi Diaye 
ahead at his own request, for the boy de- 
sired to do something to show his gratitude 
for the great service the father of Emile 
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and Sophie had done him, and the regard 
he had for the latter. He felt certain of 
gaining useful information of Arafang’s 
movements and intentions, and thought 
that he might succeed in frustrating his de- 
signs. 

ig What say you, doctor?” asked Charles. 
“ Can madame proceed with safety?” 

“Under the circumstances, yes,” an- 
swered the doctor, “ for she is better able to 
withstand the fatigue of the journey than 
the increased anxiety she would necessarily 
be a prey to if we were to delay our depart- 
ure.” 

“4 cheval, donc /” said Charles, and the 
cavalcade was soon galloping away toward 
Kosai, which place the bo Amadi Diaye 
had by this time reached. One of the first 
peon he met within the stockade was 

arjo, the Sonninkee, who had faithfully 
promised the white woman to protect her 
children, and had said that if harm befell 
them he would be dead. He had not for- 

otten his promise, and he even abstained 
rom the use of his favorite beverage, trade 
rum, to keep his brain clear until the fulfill- 
ment of his promise. He recognized the 
boy, and retired with him to his hut, when 
he hstened with interest to the boy’s narra- 
tive of the de Montfort party to Medina, 
and the great disappointment of the mother 
of the children at not meeting her chil- 
dren there. Sarjo meditated a moment 
after the boy had concluded, and said, — 

“You can go to E]-Hadji’s camp without 
exciting suspicion, and I will send a man to 
assist you. Be cunning, and, during the 
night, et the children away. But do not 
bring them in Tamba-Kounda. Hide in the 
bush until after the battie. You can then 
bring them to the king, when I will insure 
their safety, and then return to the white 
woman.” 

Amadi immediately resumed his jour- 
ney, ard reached Tamba-Kounda toward 
evening, accompanied by a Sonninkee, 
called Geni, whom Sarjo had instructed to 
aid him in recovering the children. ‘Tam- 
ba-Kounda is on the frontier of Ouli, and 
El-Hadji’s camp was across the boundary 
in Dentilea, on a broad tabie-land, dotted 
here and there with huge boababs. After 
feeding their horses and refreshing them- 
selves they proceeded thither, consulting on 
the way upon the best mode of accomplish- 
ing the end they had in view. Sénf was a 
well-built man of more than forty, and ex- 

rienced in such work as that in which 

¢ was to aid Amadi, who knew many 
of the followers of El-Hadji, and would 
not, therefore, be regarded with suspicion. 
They decided that Sénf should remain in 
hiding near the camp, as no Sonninkee 
could safely enter it, while Amadi would 
mingle with the people, gain what informa- 


tion he could of Arafang, and ascertain 
where the children were placed for safe 
keeping. He was then to so manage as to 
communicate with and conduct them to the 
rendezvous, where Sénf would be waiting to 
aid him in concealing them until after the 
battle, expected to take place the next 
morning, when they could enter Tamba- 
Kounda, where Emile and Sophie could be 
kept in saftety till the arrival of the de 
Montfort party. 

Upon reaching the plain where El-Hadji 
was encamped, they had the good fortune 
to find a large boabab, in the hollow of 
which both Sénf and his horse could be 
concealed, and which was large enough to 
accommadate within its trunk, if necessary, 
Amadi, and the two children, with the for- 
mer’s horse as well, In the hollow of this 
tree the Sonninkee entered with his horse, 
and Amadi proceeded slowly to the camp. 
A temporary bantang had been erected and 
shaded from the sun by a covering of hides 
to serve the great fanatic’s headquarters ; 
and, around it for nearly half a mile, the 
plain was covered with groups of men and 
horses in the open air, the former seated on 
the ground around fires on which beef, that 
had been procured by making raids on 
the herds which grazed in the vicinity, was 
cooking with ¢ous-cous and fjindé for their 
evening meal. Mounted men rode back 
and forth as sentinels ; but, not anticipating 
any offensive movement on the part of their 
enemies, they were not very vigilant, It 
was dusk when Amadi entered this cam 
picketed his horse without unsaddling it, 
and passed among the various groups, lis- 
tening to their conversation and learning 
nothing concerning the children of his 
white master. He was accosted by a Serra- 
Ouli, in whom he was agreeably surprised 
to recognize an old acquaintance named Ab 
dul-ed-Din, who was present when Baio had 
bought Tacko Binta and himself. This 
man had accompanied the caravan as far as 
Kanopy, in Ouli, where, on account of a 
serious difficulty with Arafang, he had left 
it. Amadi, after satisfying himself that 
this man would, to gratify his desire for re- 
venge, aid him, related the particulars of his 
sale to a white man, and of the kidnapping 
of his master’s children. Abdul-ed-Din’s 
eyes glistened, as he meditated an instant, 
and mumbled, “ Now, Arafang, I’ll pay thee 
back.” 


“ Come with me, Amadi, but keep out of 
Arafang’s sight when we get near the ban- 


tang.” 

The boy followed, and they reached the 
centre of the camp without attracting spe- 
cial notice. On the middle of the bantang 
sat Omar-El-Hadji, the terror of the valleys 
of the upper Sénégal and Gambia. A 
natical ahaanenadions he was continually 
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waging war with his neighbors to make 
aod obtain food for his people. 

e was above the medium height, well- 
formed, and had a commanding appearance. 
He wore the red fez surrounded by an am- 
ple turban, a white douba covered with gre- 
grees, baggy breeches, and sandals of fanci- 

liy-tanned leather. He was surrounded 
by his body-guard of thirty picked men, al! 
sworn on the Koran never to retreat unless 
ordered to do so by their master, and was 
also attended by two greeots, who sat near the 
bantang with their Aoras ready to entertain 
him with their buffoonery when called up- 
on. Standing before him in a respectful at- 
titude was Arafang, who had obtained au- 
dience from the noted and successful war- 
rior. 

“Thou wilt remain here,” said Abdul-ed- 
Din, to Amadi, “to see what takes place, 
and I will ascertain where the children of 
thy white man are;” and he left the boy 
alone. 

Amadi sat on the ground behind a Tou- 
coulor who hid him from Arafang’s sight, 
and listened attentively to the almamy, El- 
wo who said, — 

“Th 


ou sayest, these chil- 


dren are white, that the boy would become 
under proper training a great warrior and 
Marabout. The girl I care not for: keep 
her thyself. But the boy shall be trained 
under my supervision. Bring him here.” 

Arafang withdrew to obey, but presently 
returned with a look of dismay, exclaiming, 
as he tore a gregree from his douba, — 

“ Truly the Prophet hath forsaken me!” 

El-Hadji gazed at him with surprise. 

“ What sayest thou, Arafang? Where is 
the boy?” 

“ Alas, I know not, great king. “ Neith- 
= the boy nor the girl are where I left 


m. 
“ Let search be made!” commanded EI- 
Hadji, rising to his feet. The greeots 


struck the war-drums, and people hastened 
from all parts of the camping-ground to- 
ward the bantang to ascertain what was re- 
quired. Abdul-ed-Din came with the res 
touched Amadi lightly on the shoulder, an 
led the way for the latter from the bantang, 
which the prevailing excitement enabled 
him to do unnoticed. He stopped near the 
spot where Amadi had picketed his horse. 

“Thou wilt find them behind that tree. 
Now go, and tell thy white man that I shall 
be at Albreda with a se¢fo after the next 
rain-time.” 

They shook hands, and Amadi went, lead- 
ing his horse after him, to the tree desig- 
nated by Abdul-ed-Dfn, while the latter re- 
turned and engaged most actively in the 
search that was being made for Emile and 
Sophie. The boy walked quickly to the 
hiding-place of his master’s children, who 
grasped him by the hand with an unmistak- 
able delight. 

“Come with me, suma too-barbo. We 
shall have to remain concealed near here 
till tomorrow evening.” 

He assisted Sophie to mount his horse, 
and walked by the side of Emile. It was 
dark, and the camp-fires prevented El-Had- 
ji’s people from seeing them. They reached 
the boabab which was to be their hiding- 
ae for the next day just as Sénf, who 

ad been watching for them, emerged from 
it, saying, — 

“ ] did not expect you to return so soon, I 
have cleaned out the tree. There ’s plenty of 
room for us all. The war-drums startled 


me, and I have waited with anxiety for you.”. 


Sophie was taken from the horse, which 
was led into the tree, and secured near 
Sénf’s. The Sonninkee had found two 
croatos near by, which he spread outside, 
and they all entered. While the search for 
them continued in the camp and beyond it, 
Emile and Sophie reposed in safety on the 
croatos within the boabab. 


THEN. 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE. 


', when I 'm gone, of all the busy throng 
Not one shall turn aside to drop a tear, 
Then hath my life been purposeless and wrong, 
And man been better had I not been here. 


Danvitiz, Wisconstx, Aucust, 1882. 


If one shall say, “ I wish she had not died,” 
If but a child shall grieve and miss my face, 
Then life was worth its day, though joy denied, 

And I have won a quiet resting-place. 


= 
| 
| 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Bricos, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


41.— Carpenter. 
42.— Temptation. 48. — Disturbance. 
43-— Passenger. 49. — Campaign. 
44.— Consideration.  50.— Corroberative. 
45-— Afterwards. 51.— Illiterate. 
4a — Disturbance. 52. — Protectorate. 
47-— Discipline. 53- — Imprisonment. 


55— P 


59.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

In scarlet, not in brown; 

In village, not in town; 

In mingle, not in mix; 

In settle, not in fix; 

In master, not in man; 

In couple, not in span; 

In shallow, not in deep; 

In walking, not in creep; 

In jelly, not in juice ; 

A steward, now, I introduce. 
CyrRIL DEANE. 


A light-house; a motion bird; a native of Ara- 
bia; to plunder; near; a letter. Errie. 


61.—A Square. 
A treasurer; to inspire; images; wins all the 
i from in playing piquet; the face of the 


of an arch; to shrink. 
A. Detpny. 


Word Anag~-ums. 
62.— Stuff ice in.  68.— Chat sped. 
63.— Your flat net. 69.— Pet him, nuns. 
64.— Come so prim. 70.—I scorn Ed. 
65.— Fred or me. 71.— Quiet son. 


66. — Use no rum. 


72.— Run sand, Ted. 


67.—Loafaverb? 73.— Test him, do. 
MUFTI. 
74.— Half Square. 


A boat used in making bridges; musical dra- 
mas; at no time; the largest of the vegetable 
kind; an instrument for rowing; a bone; a con- 
sonant. GASPARD RAYNOR. 


75-—A Diamond. 
A letter; unit of surface, measure in metric 
system; the middle of a temple; to confer; a 
foe; some; a letter. EIrRIE. 


Word Syncopations. 

76.— Remove a bird from a city in Massachu- 
setts, and leave to fasten. 

77--— A pronoun from a city in Massachusetts, 
and leave to lie at ease. 

78.— To permit from a city in Maine, and 
leave hades. 

79.— A part of the body from a town in Maine, 
and leave young. CyrRiL DEANE. 


80. — Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, Composed of nine letters, is to ex- 
press with strong feeling. 


The tf, 2, 3, is a demon. 
The 4, Fy is an animal. 
The 7, 3, 9, is one of the elements. 


A. DELPHY. 


81.—Drop-Letter Proverb. 
Cora A. L. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s puz- 
zles, received before November 10, we will give a 
novelette; and, for every batch of five acceptable 
puzzles, we offer a copy of “ The Camp Cot- 
tage Library.” 

Solvers. 

Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from Al Packer, Ida May, A. Mary Khan, Mufti, 
Katie Smith, Mollie, Vinnie, Teddy, Old Oakum, 
J. D. L., Inez, Cora A. L., Louella, and C. O. D. 

Prise-Winners. 
Mollie, for the largest list of answers. 
We wish to receive puzzles and answers from 


all parts of the country. Prizes are awarded im- 
partially, and allowance is always made for dis- 
tance. RUTHVEN. 
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Harper’s NEw MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
There is no other magazine in this or any other 
country that can compare with Harper's 
sine for interest and enterprise. A volume of this 
publication is a library in itself, — an encyclopaedia 
of knowledge to which the scholar and student can 
refer at all times, and be sure of obtaining informa- 
tion reliable and pleasing. Before the reader is 
spread a panorama of the world, all illustrated 
and embellished in the highest style of art. 
Harper's will always be popular, and succeed, 
while imitators will fail. There is no other peri- 
odical in the country we value so much, with 
the single exception of our own BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY, which is in a different line. Har- 
per’s is only $4 a year. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY. — This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated 
weekly. It stands high in the order of merit, 
a truthful exponent of facts, and a sincere advo- 
cate for reform. The engravings are of a won- 
derful merit, and the stories the most refined 
that are printed in any weekly sheet in the 
country. Tt is $4 a year, or ten cents a single 
copy. 

Harper’s Bazar.— This is a weekly that 
just suits the fair sex, as it always contains illus- 
trated fashion-plates, and treat# of household 
matters and a eomnand little things which young 
married women like to know. It contains a large 
amount of reading matter, and engravings of 
general interest to the reader. It is $4 a year; 
or all three publications are clubbed for $10. 


HArPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a new publica- 
tion, intended for children, and seems to have 
found favor in the sight of those for whom it is 
intended. It is only four cents a copy. 


REMINISCENCES OF A GOLD-HUNTER. — The 
September number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE con- 
tains an interesting account of the rise and fall 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


which sailed from Boston in the year 1849, and 
was one of the first companies to clear for Cali- 
fornia. The history is told in a pleasant and an 
accurate manner by Mr. William H. Thomes, the 
editor of BALLov’s, and a member of the com- 
pany, and shows some of the hardships of the 
pioneers in gold-hunting. All who have visite. 
California should read this history, as it will be 
found very entertaining. — Boston Sunday Globe. 


BALLOou’s MAGAZINE. — The September num- 
ber of BALLov’s MONTHLY is out, with its usual 
amount of interesting family reading. The prin- 
= article of the number is from the pen of the 
editor, W. H. Thomes, and is entitled “‘ The Re- 
miniscences of a Gold-Hunter.” Colonel Thomes 
went out to California in 1849 in the Zdward 
Everett, and the article is descriptive of the voy- 
age and the experiences of the party in the land 
re) _ The remaining table of contents is 
made up of short stories, sxetches, poems, and so 
forth. — Boston Evening Transcript. 


A GranpD, Goop NuMBER. — BALLovu’s Mac- 
AZINE for Septzmber is in every respect a num- 
ber of unusual interest. Attractive stories, good 
poetry, fine sketches, and illustrations, go to 
make up the contents. But the article of first 
importance is entitled “The Reminiscences of a 
Gold-Hunter,” in which William H. Thomes gives 
his experience as a member of the Edward Eve 
rett Company, that went from Boston to Califor- 
nia in the early days of yellow-metal excitement. 
This article displays that graphic and masculine 
style for which the writings ot Mr. Thomes are 
famous, and contains information of great inter- 
est regarding the formation of that celebrated or- 
ganization, and the su uent experience of its 
members, which, as the list indicates, included 
some of our most well-known public men. A 
photograph of the Edward Everett, Fr., the first 
steamer that was ever seen on the Sacramento 
River, described in this paper, is now on exhibi- 


Gold-Mining Company, 


of the Edward 


Mrs. I. W. C.— We have no recollection of 
receiving the manuscript you write about. If it 
should turn up, will let you know. Thanks for 
the poems. 

R. G, C.— Your explanation is quite satisfac- 
tory, and we will use the rest of your spirited 
verses as soon as possible. You will confess 
that our suspicions were just. 


Back NUMBERS WANTED. — We are in want 
of the following back numbers of BALLoU’s Mac- 
AZINE, for which we will pay the full price for a 
dozen or less of each: January, 1876; January, 


CHATS WITH CO 


tion in the windows of ip. Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton. — Boston (Baptist) Watchman. 


RRESPONDENTS. 


1879; and nen, 1880. Address this office as 
soon as possible. 

H. S.— Queen Victoria has occupied the throne 
of Great Btitain for forty-five years, and we hope 
she will live many years tocome. We owe her 
no i]] will because she did not invite us to her 
> | yea We saved a present and some 
trouble. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. — We 
hope our friends who intend to subscribe for 
BALLOov’s for the enstting year will send us money 
orders, drafts, or checks; but, if they can’t pru- 
cure either, do not send postage stamps of over 


1878; November and ber, 1875; M 
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ones, twos, or threes, as they are difficult to dis- 

of except at a large discount, and we can’t 
afford the latter with our small margin for profit. 
We hope our friends will remember this. Of 
course bills can be sent as usual, but checks or 
money orders are safer. 


A. H,— It has been so warm this summer that 
reading long manuscript stories was not to be 
thought of. Now that we have cool nights, we 
wi.! attend to your case. 


CARRIE. — Carrie wants to know what we 
should recommend for a heart that is sad. We 
think it is a little bilioug, and don’t know of an 
thing better than a blue pill and a warm bath. 
Both, or either, are good at this time of the year. 
— our advice, and your heart will cease to 
ache. 


W. H. B.— The reason the change was made 
was because we did not want two names just 
alike if the table of contents. As you and your 
wife are supposed to be one, what difference 
does it make, us long as you are not separated? 
No harm was done. You are too sensitive on a 
point where no such feeling is required. 


CALIFORNIA. — We can supply you with all 
the numbers you wish containing an account of 
the rise, fall, and disbandment of the California 


Edward Everett ge nee The history appear- 
ed in the September number of BALLov’s Mac- 
AZINE, and is very interesting reading, as well as 
correct. 


OLD SALT. — The series of privateer sketches 
will number twelve, and you will find them his- 
torically correct and very interesting. 


G. R. P., GREELEY, CoLoRADO.— We sent 
you a letter, with check for your story; but the 
letter was returned, as you could not be found. 
Please send us your address. 


Cotin M. — It was no use to send manuscript 
to us in the hot months; for we did not care to 
read it, not being in special need of stories. You 
had a vacation, no doubt, while we had hard work 
to obtain one for more than two days at one time. 
Reading love stories when the glass indicates 
ninety-five is more than human nature can endure. 
Even the most romantic of women can’t stand 
it for any length of time, much as they like to 
skim a love story, and see the hervine wedded to 
the “splendid” young man who has lots of 
money. 


M. H. — Your poem would be lovely if “germ” 
could be made to rhyme with “form.” As it 
won’t, and we can’t make it do so, we shall have 
to decline it. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 
IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the ‘pen of WIL- 
LIAM H. THomeEs, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “ Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author’s pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THE BELLE oF 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLOv’s, and each part wiil 
be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters”™ and “The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel- 
bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 
el line; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 
and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 


THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisuers. 
Boston, April, 1882. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BREAD CAKE. — Grandmother used to make 
bread cake which was the greatest treat the chil- 
dren could have at the tea-table. That wise 
woman, whose knowledge of human nature was 
extensive, knew that to have it often, as it was 
cheap and easily made, would at once reduce it 
to the level of a common and unhoped-for dish ; 
so only once in a while would she yield to the 
solicitations to make it. She used to take one 
pint of light bread sponge, one cup of butter, 
a little spice, a cup of stoned and chopped rai- 
sins. This was all kneaded together, then put in 
buttered tins, and allowed to rise for an hour, 
then it was baked slowly for about fifty minutes. 
Of course the appetite of childhood gave to it a 
» flavor which cannot be described. 


NECTAR.— Take a pound of best raisins, seed- 
ed ard chopped; four lemons sliced thin; and 
the yellow rind pared off from two other lem- 
ons; and two pounds of powdered loaf sugar. 
Put in a porcelain preserving kettle two gallons 
of water. Set it over the fire and boil it half 
an hour; then while the water is bolling hard, 
put in the raisins, lemons and sugar, and con- 
tinue the boiling for ten minutes. Pour the 
mixture into a vessel with a close cover, and let 
it stand four days, stirring it twice a day. Then 
strain through a linen bag and bottle it. It will 
be fit to use in a fortnight. Drink it from wine- 
glasses, with a smail piece of ice in each. 


CREAM PANCAKES. — Take the yelks of two 

mix them with half a pint of good cream 

and two ounces of sugar; fry as thin as possible 
in lard, grate sugar over them and serve h-t. 


MACARONI. — Boil in milk till tender and 
season with pepper and salt, and add milk 
enough to make three pints; then add grated 
cheese and butter until it makes a thick mass. 
Serve hot. 


A Pretry WALL Pocket, or sort of hangin 
basket, is made of a common fan, not a so-call 
Japanese fan, but one that spreads. Take out 
the wire that holds the sticks together at the 
handle, then spread the fan, and fasten the two 
outer sticks together, then wind a piece of wire 
around the sticks at the bottom, tie a ribbon over 
this, and make a bow with short ends. The 
handle by which the pocket is to hang is of mb 
bon, also of the same width and color as the 
other, and is fastened at each side of the pocket 
with a small bow. 


Oyster Sauce. — Scald the then 
strain the liquor, and thicken with a little flour 
and butter, a small quantity of lemon juice, and 
three tablespoonfuls of cream; heat the ovsters 
well in this mixture, but do not let them boil. 


RICE WAFFLES, which are simply delicious 
for breakfast, must be started the day before you 
wish to eat them; that is, the rice must be boiled, 
A good way to accomplish this is to make a rice 
pudding today, and reserve half a cupful of the 
cooked rice for tomorrow's waffles. To this 
quety add a pint of sweet milk, the yelks of 
three eggs, two ounces of butter (or a good- 
sized lump), and a little salt. Mix half a tea- 
spoonful of soda with one pint of flour, beat 
these all together, and bake in waftle-irons, in a 
hot oven. 


EXCELLENT GINGER-Pop. — Take three-quar- 
ters of a pound of white sugar, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, one ounce of ginger, and the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon. Put all 
these together in a jar, and pour over it all four 
quarts of boiling water; iet it stand until it is 
lukewarm; then add one tablespoonful of fresh 
yeast, and nearly one tablespvonful of winter- 

reen, or of sassafras; let this stand for twenty- 
our hours, then put in bottles, cork tightly, and 
seal; it will be ready for use in a few days. 


PouLtry SAucE.— Chop an onion, and fry in 
butter, with sprig of thyme; when brown adda 
teaspoonful of moist sugar, and a drop of water; 
boil all together on the fire until the water is re- 
duced, and the sugar is of a dark-brown color; 
stir on the fire three minutes longer, after which 
moisten it with half a pint of water; add a little 
pepper and salt, and boil all together for five 
minutes, 


LoBsTER SAUCE. — Take canned lobsters, and 
cut in small pieces; make a sauce with flour and 
butter, a little milk, a very small quantity of es- 
sence of anchovy, a very little mace, and pepper. 
Add the sauce to the lobster; boil five minutes, 
stirring all the time. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE AS A BRAIN 
Foop.— Doctor S. F. Newcomer, M. D., Green- 
field, O., says, “In cases of general debility, and 
ey of mind and body, It does exceedingly 
well. 


Ecc Sauce. — Boil the eggs very hard ; when 
taken up throw them into cold water; take off 
the shells, and chop the eggs rather fine; have 
ready your melted butter, into which throw them, 
heat, and serve. 


BAKED Eccs are sometimes relished by those 
who find fried ones greasy and indigestible. 
Butter a deep earthern pie-plate, then put in the 
eggs, taking care not to break the yelks of any; 
put a little lump of butter on each egg, and a lit- 
tle pepper and salt, too. Ifthe oven is hot the 
eggs will be cooked sufficiently in four minutes. 
ee whites are ly set they are 

one. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF BosTON. 
—The Boston Snnday Globe has recently pub- 
lished a series of very interesting articles on the 
subject of the Public and Private Libraries of 
Boston. They were written by Mr. I. H. Mur- 
ray, one of the attaches of the G/ode, and a gen- 
tleman well qualified for the work which was 
placed in his charge, as he has a thorough appre- 
ciation of the value of books of all kinds and 
in a!l languages. The following account of one 
of the private libraries of Boston was read by 
us with peculiar interest, as it was entirely unex- 
ype We think our readers will be interested 
mnitt— 

Among the many excellent private libraries 
already described that belonging to Mr. William 
H. Thomes, one of the editors and proprietors 
vf BALLou’s MONTHLY, deserves more than 

assing notice. The library apartments of Mr. 

homes’s city residence, 20 Concord Square, are 
furnished in a manner which at once declares 
the owner to be a géntleman of correct tastes, 
while the excellent collection of books, number- 
ing two thousand five hundred vulumes, testifies to 
literary and bibliographical attainments of nomean 
order. The floors are carpeted with Wilton, Ax- 
minster, and other valuable fabrics, while here 
and there are displayed in profusion Persian, 
Smyrna, and Turkish rugs, among the lattcr be- 
ing one from the Sultan’s harem in Constantino- 
ple. The walls are adorned with engravings of 
gc" beauty, many of them being obtained by 

r. Thomes at great expense. There is also in 
the apartments a pleasing collection of rare old 
china, from the Tuileries, formerly belonging to 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. Perhaps the 
most interesting work in the library is one issued 
in London in three volumes, and entitled J/as- 
terpieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture at the 
International Exhibition, 1862. The work is 
magnificently bound in green and gold, is hand- 
somely printed on satin paper, and contains 
chromo-lithographic illustrations of every object 
of art and sculpture displayed at the exhibition 
mentioned, including the celebrated “Tinted 
Venus.” The work is dedicated to Queen Victo- 
ria, and was published on a scale of such lavish 
magnificence that after printing an edition of 
three thousand copies the publishers found them- 
selves bankrupt, and were obliged to give up the 
work. Some idea of the extent of the undertak- 
ing may be formed from the following facts: 
The illustrations in chromo-lithography were all 
done by hand, and if they had been accomplished 
by one artist would have occupied him for forty- 
eight years, while the printing of the plates in 
their numerous colors would have occupied one 
printer, working ordinary hours, one hundred 

four years. Each article illustrated is ac- 
a oy by a description in French and in 
English. Mr. Thomes’s copy of the work was 


imported for him by Lee & Shepard at a cost of 
$500. Unly one other copy of the work is 
known to be in this country. Among the other 
works of interest in the library may be men- 
tioned twovolumes of Stevens’s Explorations and 
Surveys to the Pacific Oeean, which were pre- 
sented to Mr Thomes by the .late Henry Wil- 
son, vice-president of the United States. An- 
other oy work is a Hist of the Laying 
of the First Atlantic Cable by « Bal Run” Rus- 
sell. The collection also contains a beautiful 
edition of Don Quixote, with illustrations by 
Gustave Dore; several finely illustrated works 
on the art-galleries of Munich, Dresden, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Versailles, Madrid, Rome, and 
other art centres, and a large collection of illus- 
trated works on Switzerland, Turkey and Amer- 
ica. There is a copy of Louis Napoleon’s Life 
Julius Cesar, and a good collection of French, 
spanish and German authors. Of modern Eng- 
lish and American authors noticed in the library 
are Dickens, in fifty-five volumes; Cooper, in 
= volumes; Irving, in twelve volumes; 
besides fine editions of Poe, Thackeray, Burns, 
Moore, Longfellow, Shakspere, Scott, Tenny- 
son, Goldsmith, Byron, Milton and other leading 
writers. Mr. Thomes has already established an 
enviable reputation as a novelist, he having 
given the public several] interesting tales, amon 
them being Zhe Blockade- Runner, or Unite 
Slates Secret-Service Adventures, The Gold-Hunt- 
ers,and The Bushrangers. He is now engaged 
on a new novel to be entitled Zhe Belle 4 use 
taalia, and which will appear in BALLov’s Mac- 
AZINE in January. 


THE PRICE OF AN ISLAND.—In 1659 the 
island of Nantucket was bought from the Indi- 
ans for one hundred and fifty dollars, and two 
beaver hats. This fact came out during the re- 
cent gathering of the Coffin family on that 
island. One of the buyers of the island was 
Tristan’s Coffyn. To show how rapidly a prolific 
race increases, it is said that fifty years after old 
Tristan’s death his descendants numbered one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-eight. They are 
now found everywhere Nantucket has had a 
varied history. When whaiing was in vogue, it 
was the headquarters of that business. Its resi- 
dent population was always largely composed of 
women, — the wives and daughters of the absent 
whalers. When petroleum took the place of 
the whale oil, Nantucket lost its business, and for 
many years it was impossible to rent more than 
one-fourth of the houses on the island. Its 
health and cheapness, however, have since made! 
it a yy one summer resort, and now the prices 
of land have advanced to the old figures. Apart 
from the ocean, the bathing, and the fishing, it is 
a dismal place to live in, as trees do not i 


and the soil is not productive. 
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[Everything intended for publication in this de- 
artment must be sent to EL1a A. Briccs, 
Jest Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 

from all the readers of this magazine.] 


LEMON-SEED LACE. 


Cast on twenty-three stitches. 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, knit one, over, knit five, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, over four times, narrow, over, nat- 
row, knit one. 

SEconD Row. — Knit five, purl ore, knit one, 

url one, knit one, pur] one, knit one, purl one, 
aN thirteen, over, narrow, knit one. 

TuirD Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, narrow, over, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit four, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

FourtH Row. — Knit eight, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit thirteen, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

Firta Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, nar- 
row, over, knit five, over, narrow, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit two, over, narrow, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

StxtH Row.—Knit seven, purl one, knit 
three, purl one, knit thirteen, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit three, over, knit three 
together, over, narrow, knit three, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit two, over, narrow, knit one. 

E1cHTH Row. — Knit six, purl one, knit four, 
purl one, knit eleven, over, narrow, knit one. 

NintH Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit four, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one. 

TENTH Row. — Knit five, purl one, knit five, 
purl one, knit eleven, over, narrow, knit one. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, 
knit two, over, slip one, narrow, throw over slip- 
ped stitch, over, knit four, over, narrow, knit five, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, knit one. 

TWELFTH Row. — Cast off knit seven, 

1 one, knit eleven, over, narrow, knit one. 
A READER. 


LEAF IMPRESSIONS. 


Cover a sheet of white paper with a thin coat- 
ing of grease, and then smoke it on the same 
side with lamp-black. — in leaf on the sheet, 
and fold it so that the smoked paper will press it 
on both sides. Then remove the leaf, lay it on a 
clean sheet, fold the paper over, and press it 
heavily between the leaves of a book. When 
the leaf is removed the impression of both sides 


of the leaf will remain on the paper, and can 
scarcely be distinguished from a finished pencil 
drawing. 


HONEYCOMB LACE. 

Cast on fourteen stitches. 

First Row. — Slip one, knit one plain, thread 
over twice, purl two together, thread over twice, 
purl two together, knit one, thread around the 
needle twice, knit two together, thread over the 
needle twice, knit two togcther, thread over the 
needle twice, knit two together, knit one. 

SECOND Row.— Knit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit one, 
thread over the needle twice, purl two together, 
knit two plain. 

THIRD Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over 
twice, purl two together, thread over twice, purl 
two together, knit eleven. 

FourtH Row.—Slip and bind three, knit 
seven plain, thread over twice, purl two togeth- 
er, thread over twice, purl two together, knit 


two. 
Repeat from first row. 


CUBAN QUILT. 


Take very wide cotton inserting, the same 
width of linen tape, and sew inserting between 
tape until wide enough for the bed. If to han 
over, trim it with lace to match the inserting. 
to tuck in, just trim the ends. Line with pink or 
blue. Make the shams with a narrow inserting 
and tape ; trim around with lace to match; sew 
on a little full to allow fluting; then make a 
square with the same inserting that the shams 
are made of. Trim around with !ace, line the 
shams with pink or blue, pin the square di 
shape in the middle. 


WORK AND SCRAP BASKETS. 


Take any of the willow baskets, in fancy 
shapes, and line them with glazed calico or fluted 
satin, and have a vandyked valance outside, 
headed bya satin ruche. Any short length of 
embroidered material, especially of Eastern ap- 
pearance, is now used up for these baskets. 
Sometimes they are lined with the chintz of the 
rooms in which they are kept. Some ladies have 
a lid added, and use them as work or scrap bas- 
kets. Squares of work, originally intended for 
footstools or cushions, are now being let into the 
sides or front of the new square ones. Very 
pretty work baskets can be made of the willow 
open-work ones, interlaced with ribbon, and tied 
with bows. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“OH, GO AWAY!” 


With a bumby swish and a curdled roar, 
Sweet Mary’s ehurn goes drumming. 

Young Reuben leans on the low half-door 
And hopes that the butter ’s coming; 

Then sighs and sighs, ard drops his eyes, — 
What words can his feelings utter? 

“Oh, drop me down in the churn,” he cries, 
** And make me into butter.” 

She rests her hands, and gazing stands 
At sound of his words’ vagary ; 

Then plies the staff with a lightsome laugh: 
“ Oh, go away !”’ says Mary. 


If a maiden’s word means aught, they say, 
The opposite sense is in it; 

So Reuben finds in her “ Go away!” 
A “ Just come back in a minute.”’ 

“I hope,” says he, “‘ I may make so free,” 
With a grin and a nervous stutter. 

“* My answer should be to your ears,’’ says she, 
“ If I could but leave the butter.”” 

His arm on ‘the shelf that holds the delf, 
He looks across the dairy. 

“Shall I go to her side? Shall I dare her pride?” 
“Oh, go away !”’ says Mary. 


He takes the hint, and he takes a kiss, 
With fears and inward quaking: 

She does not take what he takes amiss, 
Nor seem in an awful taking. 

Sweet kisses he takes so loud and fast, 
That he takes her breath completely : 

He takes her tight in his arms at last, 
And still she takes it sweetly. 

The heart of the boy 1s wild with joy: 
He has won her, —his bird, his fairy. 

“T go outright for the ring tonight.” 
“Oh, go away !’’ says Mary. 

Freperick 


lady correspondent furnishes us with the 
following for our columns. 

Our professor was much annoyed last winter 
by petty thieves, who visited his woodpile and 
chicken-houss so often that at last his patience 
pave out, and, procuring a revolver, he :nnounced, 
n the presence of his family, and several students 
who boarded with him, his intention of using it 
the first time he found anybody prowling about 
his premises at unlawful hours. 

A night or two afterward, he was awakened 
by a noise in the yard, in the direction of the 
woodpile. Arousing his wife, he sent her to the 
window to reconnoitre, while, revolver in hand, 
he cautiously opened the back-door. Sure 
enough, there was a man just climbing the alle 
fence. Raising his arm, the professor fired, and, 
after swaying backward and forward a moment, 
the man fell to the ground. 

“ O professor '” exclaimed his wife, “ 
wife, “ you have 


To say the professor was surprised would be 
putting it lightly. He was amazed, stupefied. 

e had only meant to scare the intruder, and 
had, he — aimed far above his head; but 
he had hit him. As the awful thought that he 
had slain a human being rushed through his 
brain, he shut the door, and sank trembling on a 


chair. 

“O Mollie!” he pepe. “ you know I did not 
mean to hurt him. Wy at shall Ido? O merci- 
ful Heaven, I know now how a murderer feels!” 

His wife, only a little less excited than him- 
self, begged him to be calm. 

“May be,” she said, “the man is not dead, 
only wounded : let us go and see.” 

“TI cannot,” groaned the professor. “I know 
he is dead by the way he fell. Shall I ever for- 
get that dull, heavy fall! O Mollie, don’t open 
the door; stay with your wretched husband !” 

At this moment a sound like a smothered 
laugh reached the ears of husband and wife. 
They gazed at each other a second, and then the 

rofessor sprang to the door, and flung it open. 
There was a sound of hurrying feet; but the pro- 
fessor was swift of Ilmb, and in a twinkling one 
luckless student was collared. 

“O professor,” he gasped, “I—I—I heard 
your shot, and was going to see if the man was 
dead.” 

“You scoundrel! where ’s the rest of your 
gang?” cried the angry professor. “Ill expel 
every one of you.” . 

Just here his wife in 

“Come, boys,” she said, as she saw by the 
moonlight three or four figures trying to step out 
of sight behind the house, “ come, boys,it’s a 
good joke on the professor, but it has shaken me 
up ayn so come in and te:] us how you man- 
aged. 

* was very simple. A stuffed suit of clothes, 
half a dozen boys to pull it, as the shot was fired ; 
that was all. 

The boys were pledged to secrecy; but it was 
too good to kecp, and, somehow, the y! got 
out; and the professor is often asked if he re- 
members that “ dull, heavy fall”? and begged to 
enlighten people as to a “ murderer’s feelings.” 

But it is safe to say that midnight marauders 
will be unmolested now by the professor, al- 
though the students declare that they are on the 
Nr » and intend to guard the premises vigi- 

antly. 


A Missouri correspondent sends us the follow- 


ing. 

two bags got mixed the 
other day at our depot. After a short journey, a 
lady horrified her family, on opening her satchel, 
by exhibiting a handsome case of bottles, con- 
taining “Old Rye Whiskey,” “Genuine Bour- 
bon,” “Kentucky sour mash,” and so on. But 


she was not half as much surprised as was the 
young man, who unfolded to the astonished gaze 
of a bar-keeper and his friends in the next 

slippers, combs, 


street, a lady’s 
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brushes, and so forth, after having invited them 
to “sample some of the finest Srands in the 
United States of America, gentlemen.” 

Poor fellow! He “set up” for the crowd, 
but his anguish cannot be described; he has a 
jealous wife, and the bar-keeper is acquainted 
with her. 


VERY PRACTICAL. 
Young Julius Jones loved Susan Slade, 
And oft in dulcet tones 
He vainly had besought the maid 
To take the name of Jones, 


“ Wert thou but solid, then be sure 
°T would be all right,” said she. 

“ But, Mr. Jones, whilst thou art poor. 
Pray think no more of me.” 


Poor Jones was sad. His coat was bad 
His salary was worse. 

But hoe suggested, “‘ Jones, my lad, 
Just try the power of verse.” 


He sat him down, and wrote in rhyme 
How she was in her spring, 

And he in summer’s golden prime, 
And all that sort of thing. 


The poem praised her hair and eyes, 
Her lips with honey laden. 

He wound it up up in the skies, 
And mailed it to the maiden. 


She read it over, kept it elean, 
Put on her finest raiment, 

And took it to a magazine, 
And got ten dollars’ payment. 


One good po! brings the sterling poet and wit, 
—humorist, rather, oe Oliver Wendall Holmes, 
into its recital. The editor of the Fo/io listened 
to its telling a few evenings ago by William H. 
Thomes, the editor of BALLov’s MONTHLY, and 
author of several books of Australian and Cali- 
fornian adventure, and hastens to give it tothe 
world, fearful lest the story-teller will be chang- 
ing localities and personages, and working it into 
one of his Western romances. 

One Sunday morning in {uly, ust back of the 
Beacon-Street residence of Mr. Thomes’s son-in- 
law, a puvilistic boy was giving a companion a 
trouncing, when Mr. Holmes came along, sepa- 
rated the boys, and took the larger of the two by 
the collar, and n talking seriously to him as 
he led him along in the same direction. 

“You just let me alone, will you?” cried the 
boy, as he poet held on to his collar, keepin 
him at arm’s-length, and the zona kick 
his shins with his copper-toed shoes. “ You just 
let me alone, andI’il lick the fellow in two min- 
utes, you see if I don’t.” i 

“ But, my dear boy, don’t you know it is wrong 
to fight ? * asked the poet, in his most melodious 
tones, and holding the boy a little further off, for 
his kicks began to tell. 

“Oh, you let me alone, will yer?” panted the 
gamin, while his companion made his escape. 


“Don’t you want to be a good boy, and go to 
Sunday school ?” asked the poet. 
“ No, I don’t. Sunday school be blanked!” 
“Don’t you honor your father and mother?” 
gasped the poet, for the strain was telling on 
im. 


“Father and mother be blanked!” yelled the 
bad boy. “ They 're both out of town. 
- = you know who I am?” asked the poet. 
“Yes.” 


“ Well, who am 1?” 

“A meddlin’ old fogy, who don’t want boys to 
have any fun.” 

At this point the genial doctor released the 
gamin, who started like a deer after his late an- 
tagonist, leaving the poet to muse on the dan- 
gers of becoming an unauthorized constable, 
though Mr Thomes surmises that he 
went off contemplating a poem on the innocence 
of childhood, and musing on the blessin 
nica for bruised shins. — Boston Music 


of ar- 
Folio. 


“ Be brave, Beryl.” 

The north wind was howling fiercely through 
the cordage of a staunch vessel as she dashed 
madly through the seething waters that stretched 
away from her on every side in desolate fury. 
Now poised on the crest of a great, green billow, 
and anon plunged into a watery depth, that 
seemed to end only in the bosom of the earth, 
the good ship struggled bravely with the mighty 
forces of the tempest, but, though her timbers 
might groan in almost human agony, there was 
no parting of the seams, no weakening of the 
bolts that held deck and bulwark together in so 
firm a clasp. 

It was Beryl McCloskey’s wedding trip. Two 
days agone she had been joined in wedlock’s 
holy bonds to George W. Simpson, and her 


‘mother had consented to go with them on their 


bridal journey. It was her loving arm that sup- 
ported Beryl now, her kindly voice that spoke 
the words with which this chapter opens. 
“George cannot love me, mamma,” the girl 
said, — in low, mellow tones, “or he 
would at my side now, when I need him so 


“Do not judge hastily, my child,” replied the 
mother. “George is pretty busy. Even now I 
see him leaning over the vessel’s side.” 

“Ts he then so very sick?” asked 

one very,” said Mrs. McCloskey. 

“ Has he thrown up his situation ? 
“No, my darling. 

“Then,” said the girl, a holy love-light illu- 
= her pure, young face, “I will never leave 


'T IS FALSE! 
Young man, dost see those graceful curls 
That decorate thy sweetheart’s brow? 
Dost realize the time she spent 
In clinching them where they are now ? 
Her arms ached sore, and she got mad, 
And all was done to capture you; 
But press them gently, for perhaps 
On some one else’s head they grew 


Many have wondered why there has not been 
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any hazing at Harvard for the last three months. 
In all that time there has not been a case of haz- 
ing reported, and some have come to the conclu- 
sion that the hazers have met with a change of 
heart. It is not exactly a change of heart, but a 
change of clothes that ails them. We are in- 
formed that hazing has been effectually broken 
up. Just after Sullivan whipped Ryan he was 
called to Harvard, and a plan of breaking up 
hazing was unfolded to him by the faculty, and 
he fell into it readily. He was to attire himself 
as a Quaker young man, and apply for admission 
as a freshman, and let nature take its course. On 
the first day of April Mr. Sullivan appeared at 
the college under the name of Abija Watson, and 
was assigned to a room, and placed on the role 
of freshmen. His appearance was commented 
on, and, as he passed through the college grounds 
with his peculiar garb, young men_ shouted, 
“Shoot the hat,” “Get on his nibs,” and other 
collegiate Ilterature. It was aM Mr. Sullivan 
could do to restrain himself from a 
couple of dozen of boys then and there, but he 
decided to wait until the proper time, when he 
would be able to get enough fora mess. That 
evening he was my ge ae y a young man who 
pretended to be his friend, and invited to ac- 
company him to a room where a few boys were 
going to open a few bottles of wine. Abija said 
verily he did n’t go much on the sinful beverage, 
but to oblige his friend he went with him toa 
large room, where seventy smart young fellows 
were congregated, with all of the appliances for 
hazing. Sullivan says there were seventy, but 
the faculty only found sixty-five smart Alecks 
when the door was opened, but Sullivan thinks 
a few may have —— out of the window, and 
took to the woods. It seems that when they got 
the “Quaker” into the room they locked the 
door, and the ringleader told the peaceful man 
to strip off his coat, vest, and shirt. He object 
ed, but finally took them off. 

Some of the fellows who have since got out of 
the hospital, say they noticed when he removed 
his shirt that he was put up like a hired man, 
and they thought it queer that a Quaker should 
have an arm as big as a canvassed ham. They 
then told him to “ prepare to meet his God,” and 
got out the iron to brand him on the back. He 
told them that he knew he was in their power, 
and was willing to submit to anything that was 
right, but he asked as a favor not to bear on too 
hard, as he was of a nervous temperament, and 
might faint. Then they decided not to brand 
him until later, but would throw him up in a 
blanket first. So they got the blanket, and tip- 
ped Sullivan over in it, and about twenty of the 
smartest hazers took hoid of the sides, and 
tossed him up. When he came down he knock- 
ed four fellows senseless with his fists, kicked 
four more across the room, and then got on his 
feet, and began to knock them right and left. 
He had knocked down about twenty, and had 
stopped to spit on his hands, when the rest of 
the hazers huddled in a corner, and proy 
to put an end to the slaughter. One said, — 

“O good Mr. Quaker, please let us alone. We 
belong to respectable families, and won't do so 
more.” 

ullivan looked at them, and said, — 

“Tt is hazing yez want. Well, yez can have 

plinty;” and ot in about fif- 


teen minutes he corded up the whole gang, and 
hazing was broken up in Harvard College. As 
he threw his coat and shirt across his arm, and 
walked out of the room, and met the faculty in 
the hall, he said, “Throw water in their faces 
and they will all regain consciousness in from 
ten minutes to half an hour.” 

And he shook hands with the faculty, received 
his five hundred dollars, and left for New York 
with his trainer, Billy Madden, who was sitting 
on the fence outside waiting for him. 

“Fot kind of a time did yez have wid de 
b’ys?” asked Mr. Madden, as he helped Mr. 
Sullivan on with his shirt, and changed the 
Quaker hat for another. 

“ Verily, friend William,” said Quaker S JJli- 
van, as he counted the roll of bills to see that the 
faculty had not shoved any counterfeits on him, 
“it was the evint of the season; it was good ex- 
ercise.” 

And they started for Cornell University, at 
Ithaca. 


BEPORE AND AFTER. 
BEFORE. 
My Maggie, my beautiful darling! 
Come into my arms, my sweet! 
Let me fold you again to my bosom 
So close I cau hear your heart beat. 


What! these little fingers been sewing? 
One ‘s been pricked by the needle, I see. 

‘These hands shall be kept free from labor 
When once they are given to me. 


Eight — nine —ten— eleven! My precious! 
Time flies so when I am with you. 

It seems but a moment I ’ve been here; 
And now — must I say it?— adieu! 


AFTER. 
O Meg! you are heavy: I ’m tired. 
Go sit on the rocker, I pray. 


Your weight seems a hundred and ninety 
When you plump down in that sort of way. 


You had better be mending my coat-sleeve, — 
I ’ve spoken about it before, — 
Ard I want to finish this novel, 


And look at these bills from the store. 


Eight o’clock! Meg, sew on this button 
As soon as you finish that sleeve. 
Heigho! I ’m so deusedly sleepy 
I'll pile off to bed, I believe. 


“ There is no more pie.” 

“God help us then,” said Daphne McGuire, 
looking up at her mother with a weary, wistful, 
why-don’t-somebody- buy-me-a-sealskin-sack ex- 
pression on her oval face. 

Mrs. McGuire did not reply. Leaning her 
bangless head on a thin, white hand, that Vivian 
O’Rourke had ca!led “ a dimpled treasure, that 
one might risk his soul to win,” that night so 
many years ago that she had rejected his proffer- 
ed love, and caused him to wander away in wild 
despair, and to marry Girofle Quirk, she thought 
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of how, had she plighted her troth to him, life 
would now have n a garden in which pretty 
flowers waved their bright faces, instead of a 
wind-swept waste, barren alike of flowers and 
verdure. She remembered how, for the first few 
years after their marriage, everything went well 
with Pericles McGuire; and how, when Daphne 
was a prattling infant, he had come home full 
one evening, and told her in proud tones that he 
had reached the summit of his ambition, and was 
a policeman. All these memories of the past — 
the bitter and the sweet —came surging through 
her mind, as she looked out through her tears, 
and saw the avenue cars going by like ghosts in 
the twilight. 

“ Why do you weep, mamma?” said Daphne, 
placing her soft, white arms about the neck of 
the mother she loved so dearly, —the only 
mother she had. 

“TI fear me, Bridget,” said Mrs. McGuire, us- 
ing the pet name by which Daphne was known 
at home, “that our future must indeed be a 
cheerless one ; that the coming days will hold for 
us only sorrow and misery.” 

“Do not be so disheartened, mamma,” replied 
the girl, kicking the dog off the front steps, and 
kissing her mother with a warm, iingering, I- 
have-come-to-stay-all-winter-and-part-of-the-spring 
kiss. “Things may not be so bad as they seem. 
We have still one hope, you know, one resource 
in case ail else fails.” 

“What is it, child?” asked the mother in 
hoarse, anxious tones. “ What is this hope you 
speak of ?” 

“ Doughnuts,” — Daphne, speaking the 
word softly, and with infinite tenderness. “ We 
have a jar of them down-stairs, you know.” 

“Then let us tackle them at once,” said the 
grief stricken parent, starting for the pantry at a 
2.30 clip. 


A FANTASIA. 
The roofer got the piteh, 
The doorkeeper tried the key, 
The beliman gave his chord a hitch, 
The clown joined In the glee. 


The cooper turned a stave, 
And the weigher ran the scale, 
While the barber by a shave 
Caught the air with a wail. 


The banker gave a note, 
And the lawyer tried a bar, 

The house agent bet his coat 
They were all flat so far. 


The mason’s lay was neat, 
And ’t was noted for the best: 
Just then the cop on the beat 
Said he ’d give them all a rest. 


“No, sir, I would n’t advise any man to try 
farming in Arizona,” he continued, as ru 
his back against the depot wall. “I’ve been 
thar, and I know al! about it.” 

“ What ‘s the trouble?” 

“Well, I had the purtiest farm you ever sot 


eyes on. Jist as I got my wheat in, along came 
a parcel o’ fellows, and diskivered a silver mine 
right in the middle o’ my wheat field, and I be- 
lieve they spiled at least thirty acres.” 

“ But you sold the mine?” 

“Oh, yes, they came down purty handsome for 
that, but I never felt quite right about it. I had 
a hundred acres of the purtiest medder in the 
United States, when ‘long came a galoot, an’ 
diskivered a mineral spring on the back end, an’ 
nuthin’ would do but I must sell him fifty acres, 
for five hundred dollars an acre. I had to do it, 
but it spiled the medder completely. Then I 
had a hill all graded off nicely for the boys to 
slide down in winter, an’ they was anticipatin’ 
heaps o’ fun, when a gang rode up when day, an’ 
began to hammer an’ dig, an’ afore night they 
coaxed me into sellin’ thirty acres for fifty thou 
sand dollars. Then another crowd diskivered 
asbestos in my calf pasture, and hung for ten 
acres, at two thousand dollars an acre, an’ to cut 
it short I was iriven out o’ that in my old 
with on two hundred thousand doliars in my 
wallet. tell ve farmin’ don’t pay out thar. 
The minit ye git a start, an’ begin to feel at 
hum, they diskiver a silver mine in the dooryard, 
an’ shoot ye out.” 


“Now, dear,” said Mr. Breezy, leading his 
wife carefully over the sands, “you must wet 
your head first, and then ” — 

“Do you suppose I have never been in bathing 
before?” asked Mrs. Breezy, giving an extra tug 
at the skirt of her bathing suit, aud looking over 
her shoulder to see if any vulgar men were tak- 
ing in her more or less graceful costume. “ Mr. 
Breezy, you talk as though I had lived all my 
life in the backwoods Ohio, and had never 
got a sniff of salt water. I am just as familiar 
with surf bathing as you are, Mr. Breezy, and I 
dare say a great de:l more so. You know I 
was brought up on the sound, and I know” — 

“ But, my dear, the surf here at Long Branch 
is very heavy, and you must take good hold of 
the rope as soon” — 

“Now, Mr, Breezy, I ’m not a baby,” said 
Mrs. Breezy, jerking her arm away from the 
grasp of her husband, and maxing a vain attempt 
to walk gracefully over the rough beach. “I'd 
like to see the wave big enough to knock me 
over; and you need n’t suppose I ’m going to 
cling to that old rope, and miss all the fun. The 
rope is all very wel! for the old people, and the 
children. If you are afraid, Mr. Breezy, you 
had better go to your bath house, and put 
on your clothes,” 

“ But you know, my dear, you can’t swim, and 
there is a very strong undertow here, they say,” 
said Mr. Breezy, once more grasplng his wife’s 
arm. 
“ Do let go of me ; and for pity’s sake stop act- 
ing like a fool,” said Mrs. Breezy, making a 
dash forward, and once more releasing her arm. 
“ All the people will imagine we are on our wed- 
ding tour if you keep on in this way. You just 
shift for yourself, and let me alone for once in 
your life. I know you will have all you can do 
to keep from drowning without bothering me. 
You can’t swim any more than I can, and I ’d 
advise you to cling to the rope on your own ac- 
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count, and stick to it. For my part, I ’d rather 
be drowned than appear a coward.” 

“ But simple prudence, my dear,” said Mr. 
Breezy, stumbling over a piece of drift wood, in 
a vain attempt to once more reach his wife. 

“Tf I was a man I ’d swear,” said Mas. Breezy, 
looking back scornfully at her better half. “ 
all the old grandmothers you go ahead. Do you 
think I came down here to be constantly told 
what I amtodo? Am I of age, Mr. Breezy, or 
not? Tell me that?” 

“ But you will stay inside the ro; won't you, 
dear?” urged Mr. Breezy, stumbling along after 
his wife, and cursing the luck that ever brought 
him to the seashore. 

“TI don’t know whether I will or not,” said 
Mrs. Breezy, striding boldly toward the breakers, 
and folding her arms in a determined manner. 
at gs as safe outside the ropes as in, and I 
can take care of myself anyway, no matter where I 
am. Did you ever see me in a position where I 
could n’t, Mr. Breezy?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said Mr. Breezy, 
smiling in spite of his situation. “ But you are 
not used to surf bathing ” — 

“Mr. Breezy, do let up,—I mean do stop 
that everlasting preaching,” said Mrs. Breezy, 
reaching the edge of the incoming tide, and halt- 
ing suddenly. “Mr. Breezy, come here, and 

e my hand.” 

“ But I thougat you could” — 

“Never mind what you thought,” said Mrs. 
Breezy, jumping back as a little wave lapped 
about her ankle. “Take my hand, do you 
hear!” and another wave swept in, ae 
nearly to her knees. “ Wili you take my hand, 
or do you propose to stand there like a brute, 
and see your wife drowned?” screamed Mrs. 
Breezy, throwing her arms about her husband’s 
neck, and hanging to him like a poor relation. 
“Now take me over to that rope, and don’t let 
go of me,” screamed Mrs. Breezy, as a big wave 
swept up to her waist. 

“ But you said, Gear, that ” — 

“Do you want to get rid of me?” screamed 
Mrs. Breday, clinging to her husband's hand like 
avise. “Do you want me to dr—drown? Oh, 
dear, here comes another.” 

And she fairly climbed up on her husband’s 
form in a vain attempt to escape a tremendous 
breaker, but it was too late, and they both rolled 
over on the sand, as the water dashed past them. 

“Ugh, this is dreadful,” gasped Mrs. Breezy, 
finally regaining her feet, and tugging at her 
clinging bathing suit. “Oh, dear, I must just 
look like—like—a fright; and my hair is all 
coming down, and—and I think I will go out. 
Mr. Breezy, what are you laughing at, you great, 
heartless brute?” But another wave caught her 
on a flank movement, and she once more hit the 
sand. Oh, dear,—O Mr. Breezy, catch me. 
Where are you?” screamed Mrs. Breezy, distrib- 
uting herself promiscuously over the beach, as 


she struggled to get out of the reach of the surf. 


“Here, dear,” called Mr. Breezy, dipping a 
handful of sand out of his port ear, and doubtful- 
ly crawling toward his wife, and the twin wrecks 
made a bee line for their bathing houses. 


“ Do you think so, darling ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, passing her plate for 
more pie, and smiling archly as she spoke, “ kiss- 
es, and embraces, and fair words are very pleas- 
ant things, —sweet lips, and warm arms, and 
loving eyes, — but truth, and sincerity, and loyal- 
ty, and purity, are very much fairer and rarer.” 

“ You are right,” replied her husband, looking 
at her with loving tenderness, “ you are right, 
sweetheart, and I will not deceive you any long- 


er. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, a look of 
horror passing over her face. 

“There is but one piece of pie,” said George 
W. Simpson, “and I shall tackle it myself.” 


OSCULATION. 


Where the summer breezes mingle 
Perfumes with the laden air, 

And the honeysuckle blossoms 
Spread their fragrance everywhere, 

Just within the broad v@anda, 
In a shady, cool retreat, 

Lay our hero, Dick, reclining, 
Ennuied, overcome with heat. 


Hark! a step upon the carpet. 
“ Coming here? By Jove! it’s Lu. 
Happy thought! I ’ll feign a slumber, 
Just to see what she will do.” 
And his eyelids then descended 
O’er his laughing hazel eyes, 
And with blissful expectation 
There he waited for the prize. 


Nearer, nearer came the footsteps, 
Lightly as a fairy’s tend, 

While within his wicked ambush 
Richard waited for the end. 

Softly they approached the sofa, — 
Surely he it is they seek, — 

And, surprised and joyed, he felt a 
Timid kiss upog his cheek. 


Thrilled with fond imagination, 
Up he sprang with ardor then, 
And with !ove’s own burning passion 
Clasped — his faithful pointer, Ben, 
Clasped him with delicious triumph, 
Pressod him fondly to his breast, 
Then with madness gazed upon him. 
Well, we will omit the rest. 
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